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UNDER MARTIAL 


Tose of our friends who lend support to our outdoor propaganda meetings will be aware that for the past week or 
two those meetings have been suspended. Also, readers of this issue will notice that the Lecture List which until this 
date has appeared on the back page of this our official organ, has now been withdrawn. These occurrences demand 
some few words of explanation, which are offered here. 

When the war broke out in August the Socialist Party unfalteringly proclaimed the Socialist position in relation to 
it. From our platforms and, at the first opportunity, in the columns of our organ we took up the clear and definite atti- 
tude dictated by Socialist principles and working-class politics. This attitude, it is quite needless to say, was neither 
popular nor free from peril. It drew down upon us on the one hand the hostility of. the rampant jingo hooligans of the 
streets, and on the other hand the “ patriotic” fury of certain parasites “dressed in a little brief authority.” 

Our object was not to bid defiance to a world gone mad, but to place on record the fact that in this country the So- 
cialist position was faithfully maintained by the Socialists. With this object in view we placed our backs against the 
wall and fought. Our platforms were smashed up and our members injured by mobs egyed on by bourgeois cowards 
who, as usual, had not the spunk to do their own fighting for themselves. Not this only : one of our speakers was 
arrested and imprisoned, while others were dragged before the magistrates and ‘ bound over to keep the peace.” In 
some instances the proceedings were rounded off by the victims being discharged from their employment by their ‘‘good, 
kind masters” for daring to hold political opinions f their own. 

We fought this fight long enough to achieve our purpose. In the columns of the last four issues of the Soctattst 
STANDARD stand recorded our actions in this crisis, showing to the working class of the world that the Socialist Party 
in this country, acting in accordance with its declared principles, kept its hands clean in this, the most momentous 
crisis of its history. That is an asset to carry forward to the time when the war is finished. 

But now we are faced with a new situation. On'the 28th of November last were issued Orders in Council (Defence of 
the Realm [Consolidation] Regulations) which render the prosecution of our propaganda a work of extreme peril. The 
following extracts from the Regulations will serve to show the nature of the impediment we are up against. 

27. No person shall by word of mouth or in writing or in any newspaper, periodical, book, circular, or other printed publication spread false 
reports or make false statements or reports or statements likely to cause disaffection to His Majesty or to interfere with the success His Majesty's 
forces by land or sea or to prejudice His Majesty’s relations with foreign powers, or spread reports or make statements likely to prejudice the 


recruiting, training, discipline, or administration of any of His Majesty’s forces, and if any person contravenes this provision he shall he guilty of 
an offence against these regulations. 


57. A person found guilty of an offence against these regulations by a court-martial shall be liable to be sentenced to penal servitude for life 
or any less punishment, 

In face of these restrictions and penalties the Executive Committee of the Socialist Party decided to suspend propa- 
ganda meetings for the time being, and called a meeting of Party members, at which meeting their action was endorsed, 

We are aware, of course, that we lost an unique opportunity of indulging in heroics. We shall be told, perhaps, 
that we ought to have gone on in defiance of the powers that be till we went down in a blaze of freworks. Our view, 
however, was the sane one dictated by our.avowed principles. We have always held that the supreme power is in the 
hands of those who control the political machine. The most we could hope for by going on was to prove that conten- 
tion. But it is not for us to prove our contentions by acting in opposition to them. 

There was no question of fighting for Socialism or Socialist principles. The Regulations were not, as far as we 
could judge, in the nature of anti-Socialist legislation. They were merely the precautions ordinarily resorted to by coun- 
tries embroiled in a serious war. For this very reason we had nothing to gain by running counter to the Regulations, 
for just as the temper of the working class is, at the moment, such as to prevent them benefiting from our propaganda, 
so it would prevent them learning anything from our victimisation or martyrdom. Clearly, then, it was‘ our tactics to 
place ourselves in such a position that only by the Regulations being strained to the point where they would become 
obviously anti-Socialist could we fall victims to them. These tactics demanded, in view of the risk of having our 
spoken words twisted and distorted in the Courts, that we suspend propaganda meetings for the time, and confine our 
activities to such forms of propaganda as would secure us from any attack that did not reveal the deliberate intention 
of our opponents to crush us under the cloak o{the present situation. 


BS 
Tue Executive ComMItTTeEe. 
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STRANGE ECONOMICS, 
—_—_—_————— 0°00" 
LET IT BE GRANTED. By W.T. Cartina. 6s. 
net. London: Elliot Stock, Paternoster Row. 


One of the saddest things in the world is an 
utterly futile and useless book. In such ig re- 
flected with peculiar vividness the most dismal 
features of the present social system. Because 
some crank imagines he has a message for the 
world he -rantea his time wearing out good pens 
and consuming good ink; and because he can 
afford to pay for the indulgence of his cranki- 
ness, printers and publishers will waste further 

ood material and futher social energy, from 
the compositor’s labour at the bottom of the 
tree—ahem—to the reviewer's efforts at the top 
— haw ! haw !—in the weary work of presenting 
to the public, books that the public does not 
want. 

The appalling waste entailed in the produc- 
tion of the unasked volumes of those who can 
carry tbe burden of them upon their financially 
broad backs, embitters the reflection of those of 
us who know what the world is losing in the 
Great books which are waiting to be written, 
and must wait till our ship comes home, or we 
catch a weasel asleep, which is the allegorical 
presentation of a publisher with a tile loose. 

But there is balm in Gilead to those who 
know that when the workers emancipate them- 
selves, and so doing, emancipate all mankind, 
without distinction of race or sex, and without 
exclusion even of publishers and reviewers, the 

ublication of an author's lucubration will not 
ene: upon his lubrication— of his publisher, 
of course. 

For it is hardly conceivable that in the good 
time coming, when the paper it is proposed to 
use in the making of books is the community 8 
paper? and time and energy it is proposed to 
expend in the composition and printing of books 
is the community’s time and energy— it is hardly 
conceiveable, I say, that in that good time, the 


community will consent to the making of books. 


that it does not want. 

Not that these reflections are to be taken as 
directed upon the volume under review, which 
is by no means utterly useless, since it affords 
opportunity for a few lines of “copy,” and 80, 
in these hard and distressful times, follows 
Cuesar’s mortal remains in the lowly but still 
useful turn of stopping a gap. (That's half a 
column out of nothing.) 

Mr. Carling has written a most peculiar book. 
It is a motley medley which leaves one in doubt 
whether he is a visionary who has had his brain 
turned by the crumbs which have fallen from 
the scientists’ table, or a scientist who has been 

‘caught in the backwash of some religious revi- 
val and swept off his trotters. The truth doubt- 
less is that he is a fanatic, a victim of a chronic 
form of religious mania, who has gone to the 
scientists and philosophers, not to discover the 
“eternal truth” he gabbles so pedanticly about, 
but to pick up formulas and axioms and terms 
of logic wherewith to manufacture a quassi- 
scientific hotch-potch of sophistry to bolster up 
his religious beliefs. 

Mr. Carling, by way of throwing light on the 
title of his book, tells us that: ‘The ancient. 
mathematician being desirous of communicating 
his mental discoveries to bis studente, 
found it was necessary to have a base upon which 
he could build up his problems— a base which, 
however, his students would agree to accept. 
. . . Therefore he sought a few simple dogmas, 
which might be called revealed truth—some- 
thing seen, discerned, not deduced . . instead 
of asserting that these things were so, he ap- 
pealed to his students to ‘Let it be granti d’— 
that these things are so.” 

This, of course, is an excellent beginning. 
The frank recognition that in all reasc ning one 
must start with something granted, for the sim- 
ple reason that ‘‘notbing can be evolved or de- 
duced out of nothing,” gives a sort of scientific 
glamour to the book, while not committing the 
author in any way. For it is quite obvious that 
whether what is ‘‘evolved or deduced” is sense 
or nonsense, it is equally true that one must 
start with something granted. Hence the recog- 
niticn of this fact by no means compels the 
philosopher to build up his arguments on sense. 

Having said so n uch it becomes opportune to 
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give an illustration of Mr. Oarling’s method. 

He requests the reader to take for granted 
certain axioms, starting with the unassailable 
one that “Identical results are produced from 
identical causes.” He follows with other sound 
statements, and having impressed his readers 
with the infallibility of bis ‘revealed truth,” 
arrives presently at this: “That (sic) if two 
principles can be shown to be antagonistic to 
each other, then both cannot further the King- 
dom cf God.” 

This is our author's way. He starts out with 
obvious truths known of ages, as one who should 
say ‘‘water is wet,” and Baring got so far on 
the cruthes of “revealed truth,” he flings them 
away and rushes on in the seven: league boots of 
revealed rubbish. All his talk of “revealed 
truth” has to come under the drop hammer of 
“the Kingdom of God”; all his conclusions 
have to be prove by Scriptural quotations. He 
criticises pretty freely all round, but the only 
remedies he finds 6r offers are the idiocies of the 
Bible bangers or the futilities of the “brotherly 
love” propagandist or the novelist who tries to 
project a social system which has no basis. 

or instance, Mr. Carling, who, like so many 
opponents of Socialism, is quite alive to many of 
the evils that afflict the working class under the 
present system, hankers after “the Kingdom of 
God upon earth” as the remedy—as far, that is, 
as any remedy is, in his opinion, desirable. The 
only ‘‘economic”’ basis for this social system (!) 
is that indicated in our author's appeal : “ Let 
this be granted as the perfect law of life: ‘ All 
things therefore whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do ye also unto 
them.’” The result the author sees arising out 
of the voluntary adoption of the “golden rule” 
is what he, with his penchant for impressive 
titles, calls, “Ideal Equity.” His definition of 
“Ideal Equity” is: “The equity of value in ex- 
change meaaured in periods of labour spent in 
the production of the articles being exchanged.” 
(How blind, that he does not see that this is the 
very basis of exchange under the present sorry 
scheme of things, and results in the “Ideal 
Equity” of all owners of exchangeable things 
as such, which means the real subjugation of 
those whose only exchangeable possession is 
their labour power !) 

Mr, Carling professes to think that with the 

adoption of this “perfect law of life” a ‘‘social 
revolution would be achieved unequalled by any 
previous reformation recorded in bistory.” He 
tells us that under guidance of this rule ‘‘what- 
ever wages or salary one received should be the 
rate by which he paid all those whom he em- 
ployed toserve his own personal requirements.” 
“The minister would only receive an hour of 
any other man’s labour which he demanded in 
exchange for an hour of bis own labour. 
The carpenter would give one hour’s work for 
one hour's legal labour. The professor would 
not sell bis skill, but would give one hour of bis 
valuable labour for one hour’s work of the brick- 
layer [not at all valuable, of course] to build his 
home.” And g0 on. 

How interesting he makes things when the 
“Direct Labour” maniac runs amok ! 

Just fancy Dr. Pound poison approaching that 
tturdy buck-navvy Bill Slinggravel in these 
terms : ‘“Slinggravel, you don t look quite up 
to the mark. What is it—liverich? Feel tip- 
top! Nonsence, man! Anyone can see you've 
one leg in the grave. I've got a little job in 
your line and you had better Jet me patch you 
up long enough to enable you to doit. What's 
that ? Ted Floorbasher’s wife at the last gasp ! 
Well, let him look for a doctor who wants a car 
penter-- I want a navvy.”’ Or just think of our 
dear brother in Christ taking his shirt down to 
the laundry and asking to be permitted to wash 
the Jaundress in the blocd of the Lau.b as an 
equivalent under the scheme of ‘‘ Idea) Equity” 
for the washing of his aforesaid garment, or the 
same sweet and reasonable servant of Ged bar- 
gaining on his doorstep with the milkmen for 
one Imperial quart of new milk sgainst X min- 
utes product— under a legal standard pressure 
of frenzied fervour—of the pure milk of tle 
Blessed Word. Or try to realise the same bappy 
purveyor of spiritual ncuriebment trying to find 
a butcher who desired to effect the exchange of 
a miraculously measured joint of ‘‘ prime South- 
down” for its “ideal” ¢quivalent of the Lamb 
of God! 


January, 1915. 


Mr, Carling is “convinced that the redistri- 
bution of the wealth of the nation in 
accordance with the will of God" can only be 
effected by the adoption of the ‘ Golden Rule.” 
Like sll those particular Christists who aspire 
to the realisation of the “‘ Kingdom of Heaven 


- upon earth,” our author seems to have no idea 


of the existence of economic laws. He dces not 
eppear to realise that there is no way open to 
the human mind, as far, at least, as our present 
knowledge goes, of equating the product of one 
kind of labour against that of ancther, except 
the means provided by competition. That one 
commodity is only able to discover its equal for 
the purpose of exchange through the operation 
of the economic laws engendered by competition 
is nothing to this nonchalent fellow. He bawls 
for the voluntary withdrawal of one of the vital 
props of the social structure— the very king-post 
of capitalist exchange. What care he whether 
the whole economic roof tumbles about his ears? 
It is doubtful if he even thinks about it, for he 
has only to say “Let it be granted that angels 
will uphold,” or ‘“‘ Let it be granted that He 
shall feed his ficcks,”’ and the economic roof will 
be of heaven, and quite independent of support 
below. 

The “economics” of Mr. Carling have been 
dealt with at such length in order to show the 
depth and profundity of yet another of ponent 
of Socialism who starts out on the search for 
“truth” armed with a collection of scientific 
tags to aid him in his quest, and one infallible 
touchstone by which all things that come in his 
way are tested— the Scriptures Anything he 
and such as he may level at the Sociulist propo- 
sition surely needs no further defence from our 
side than is provided by the exposure of the 
utter futility and folly of their remedies. Mr. 
Carling says that he is “convinced that Social- 
ism is powerless to bring about tle establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God upon earth. For 
it aims at the gratification of natural desires.” 
The wealthy advocate of individualism, he cays, 
“sees correctly that it is only possible for a few 
people to fully satisfy their natural desiree, be- 
cause such satisfaction can only be achieved at 


the expense of a great many other people who ~ 


must labcur without receiving sufficient remu- 
neration to fully satisfy their desires.” The 
natural desires, then, are such as may be satis- 
fied by and with the products of human toil. 
The logic of this is that the “Kingdom of God 
on earth” is to bea kingdom of poverty, wherein 
the gratification of natural desires is deadly sin. 
One would almost wonder, therefore, what Mr. 
Carling bas to complain of in the present social 
system, and it appears that almost his only 
ground for dissatisfaction is that under it the 
miserably attenuated existence to be imposed 
in the “Kingdom of Gcd upon earth” is not 
quite universal. Well, it certainly would be if 
our suthor’s ideas under the caption ‘Ideal 
Equity” were carried out—which, perhaps, re- 
veals the method in his madness. A. E. J. 


STOCKPORT. 


Will those sympathising witn our principles 
living in or around Stockport communicate with 
TOM SALA, 48 MAYFIELD GROVE, 

REDDISH LANE, HORTON, 
from whom all particulars as to joining etc. can 
be obtained. 


“ SOCIALISM 


versus 


TARIFF REFORM.” 


BEING A RE}OKT OF 


A DEBATE 
BETWEEN 
J. FITZGERALD , :epicsentirg £.P.0.B 
"AND, 
Mr SAMUEL SAMUELS, prospective 
Conservative candidate for Wandsworth, 
— + 


Post Free sins ate iat . 14d. 
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THE LIFE HERE, OR HEREAFTER. 
0:0 


WE are often told that evolution proceeds by 
cycles, wending upward as it were in helical 
fashion; a poiut of development in each period 
being a repetition of that below, though modified 
because on a highor plane. Some scientists 
amuse themselves by tracing these parallels 
with no apparent object other than surveying 
snd marvelling, just as amateurs sometimes ex- 
periment in chemistry, amusing themselves with 
the effects produced, such as fermentation, ex 
plosions, and colour combinations. Occasionally, 
however, a parallel is drawn that has some 
significance and exposes the stupidity or fraudu- 
lence of those who claim superiority in know- 
ledge and wisdom. 

Grant Allen, in his ‘famous work,” ‘The 
Evolution of the Idea of God,” points out such 
a parallel. He says: ‘Thus the Cult of the 
Dead, which is the earliest origin of all religion, 
in the sense of worship, is also the last relic of 
the religious spirit which survives the decay of 
faith due to modern scepticism. To this cause 
I refer on the whole the spiritualistic utterances 
of so many among our leaders of modern 
science. They have rejected religion, but they 
cannot reject the inherited and ingrained re- 
ligious emotions.” And in another passage he 
remarks: ‘‘The fact is, the religious emotion 
takes its origin from the affection and regard 
felt for the dead by survivors, mingled with the 
hope and belief that they may be of some use or 
advantage, temporal or spiritual,.to those who 
call upon them; and these primitive faiths and 
feelings remain so ingrained in the very core of 
humanity, that even the most abstract of all 
religions, like the Protestant schism, cannot 
wholly choke them, while recrudescences of the 
original creed and custom spring up from time 
to time in the form of spiritualism, theosophy, 
and other vague ty pes of simple ghost worship.” 

Rather a long quotation, and not fully appre- 
ciated until read in conjunction with the recent 
statement by Sir Oliver Lodge: “We ourselves 
are not limited to the few years we live on the 
earth; we shall go on without it. We shall cer- 
tainly continue to exist. I say it on definite 
scientific grounds. I say it because I know cer- 
tain friends of mine atill exist, because I have 
talked with them. I tell you with all the 
strength of conviction which I can muster, that 
the fact is so —that we do persist, that these 
peopl » still take an interest in what is going on, 
that they still help us, and know far more about 
things than we do, and that they are able from 
tim» to time to communicate.” 

According to Grant Allen, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
obsessed with the primitive idea of the early 
savage. is a recrudescence to that early type. 
With all the advantages that civilisation and a 
scientific education can give him, he (like many 
others) is merely a specimen freak; but, as we 
shall see, conditioned by circumstances ~- just as 
the ignorance of the savage in the face of 
natural phenomena determined his beliefs. As 
Grant Allen says of those beliefs, “They were 
inevitable, and man’s relation with the external 
universe was certain a Priori to beget them as 
of necessity.” 

Propitiation of the dead, as Spencer shows, 
was the fundamental idea that dominated re- 
ligion in its earliest days. ‘The aid of the spirit 
was evoked for the achievement of the economic 
aims of the living. Since ten, religion has 
evolved every form of belief in turn that was 
consistent with the economic development and 
‘prevailing knowledge of each period, culmina- 
ting in abstract gods like Jahveh and Allah. 
But science develops alongside of religion, and, 
in spite of religious antagonism and persecution, 
establishes once for all the Materialist Philo- 
sophy. 

Then capitalism, dependent for its existence 
upon the continued ignorance of the working 
class, encourages every form of mystification 
that does not interfere with the cheapest possible 
methods of wealth production and the apropria. 
tion by the capitalist class of the largest possible 
portion of that wealth in the shape of surplus- 
value. 

Sir Oliver Lodge is publishing evidence (!) 
that may either be fraudulently manufactured, 
or mental imagery, the result of aesthetic fasting 

<r concentration. In either case his object is to 
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| support religious beliefs generally and,-through 
| them, the capitalist system —an order under 


which every kind of chicanery and corruption 
flourishes. ‘Those who feast at the capitalist 
board must needs justify the favours they re 
ceive. Titles are bestowed for generous sub- 
scriptions to pirty funds. A testimonial to the 
authenticity of ghosts and spooks from a distin- 
guished scientist is received with applause by 
the class that see in the decay of superstition a 
sign that their system is over-ripe. 

[he motive of the scientist is more apparent 
than the usefulness of the actual discovery he 
professes to have made, until we remember a 
portion of his quotation: ‘‘these people [spirits] 
atill take an interest in what is goingon;.. . 
they still help us and know far more about 
things than we do,” 

Now the only direction in which the capitalist 
class need help (any help for the working class 
being out of the question, the spirits being 
nobbled by a capitalist defender) is in their 
combat with Socialism. ‘The discontent of the 
worker increases; Socialism has grown out of 
its Utopian youth to its scientific and practical 
manhood. But if the working class are becom- 
ing practical, the capitalist class have always 
been so, relying upon their control of physical 
force in the last resort, while they fight the 
revolution with misrepresentation and lies. How 
simple must Sir Oliver be if he imagines he can 
spoof them with spirit legions as Theirs and 
other capitalist ministers have boasted armies 
that only sxisted on paper. 

No matter what social or biological laws are 
responsible for his recrudescence, it must be 
obvious that Sir Oliver has rushed into the con- 
flict on the side of superstition; and the frantic 
expression of his absurd ‘‘convictions”’ provides 
one more instance of the poverty of capitalist 
philosophy, and the pitiful despair and impo- 


tence of its defenders when confronted with, 


materialist conceptions. 

This is not an extremist or fanatical co 
sion, but one that is forced upon us afte 
careful survey of the intellectual superstructure 
of capitalist society. LEvery section of capitalist 
pioneers and defenders admit the tottering state 
of their system when they cry—as they do— 
Beware of the Revolution. 

From ecclesiastical circles emanates a pro- 
longed screech of horror at the growth of 
materialism, in their eyes a certain indication of 
the proximity of “the day,” which they would 
stave off with frequent libations of charity and 
gospel—decidedly more gospel than charity by 
the way. 

In political circles the fear is no less marked. 
The Liberal Party is prompted by it to inaugu 
rate social reforms—that do not reform --and 
carry on a tremendous propaganda of promises 
to abolish poverty. Why they do it was admitted 
by Mr. Lloyd George in his 1914 Budget speech, 
which is typical of the Liberal mind. “There 
was a revolt surging up in this country among 
millions of men against their conditions, and 
unless the rich and the opulent were prepared 
in time to make sacrifices to lift their less- 
favoured fellow citizens out of their wretched- 
ness, the day would come, and it would come 
soon, when they would look back with amaze 
ment and with regret to the days when they 
protested against a one and fourpenny extra in 
surance against revolution when it came from a 
Liberal Government.” 

The Tories expose their fear by the frequency 
with which they accuse the Liberals of breeding 
class-hatred; thereby acknowledging their ac 
quaintance with the fact that revolution is the 
outcome of the antagonism of classes. 

But Ecclesiastics and Politicians, clinging to 
the conditions of their respective creeds, are 
sane and rational in their methods compared 
with Sir Oliver Lodge and his efforts to popu- 
larise spiritualism either as a soporific for the 
working class or an oracle for the master class. 
But the scientist must always appear ludicrous 
when he attempts to bolster up religion or 
capitalism; he is out of his element because 
science, consisting of ascertained and ordered 
facts, cannot be used to justify superstition and 
anarchy. 

Science cannot be restricted to the sphere of 
production alone, cannot be the mere hand- 
maiden of industry. The pressure of numbers 
is felt in every profession, including scientists. 
They try to serve the capitalist in new ways; to 


denounce materialism, however, is to deny their 
own offspring, the result of their collective 
labours; and when we find their personal opin- 
ions, a3 expressed, so obviously at variance with 
the facts they have laboriously established, we 
can only conclude they are actuated by material 
interests. Those interesis, in the majority of 
cases, are bound up with capitalism, conse- 
quently we find that it is only on questions that 
affect the stability of capitalism that they differ. 
On such questions they contradict themselves 
and one another in the wildest fashion. Herbert 
Spencer showed the antagonism between science 
and religion, then pretended to reconcile them. 
Voltaire, described as the great Atheist and 
iconoclast, believed that “Natural religion was 
not only true, but indispensably necessary to the 
well-being of society.” Charles Darwin, the 
first to define the laws that govern the evolution 
of life, and the most powerful opponent of the 
idea.of creation, writes of powers having been 
originally breathed into the first forms; while 
Sir Oliver Lodge, who consistently panders to 
capitalism through religion, in a lapse to honesty 
denied the possibility of a beginning, saying : 
“To every past, however remote, there is an 
antecedent past. Nothing points to a beginning 
ortoanend, At every point we can ask, and 
what before? or what after?” 

Amid all the confusion and contradictory state- 
ments of those who claim to know, the worker 
may well ask: What can we believe? The 
answer is, believe nothing if believing means to 
accept in faith without evidence. Ignore every- 
thing unless substantiated by facts and of 
sufficient importance from the workers’ stand- 
point to justify examination. When facts like 
the motions of celestial bodies, the igneous and 
stratified nature of the earth's crust, the struggle 
for existence among life forms, the merchandise 
character of labour-power, and the class struggle 
that springs therefrom, have been ascertained, 
belief is unnecessary. Such facts have become 
established along with all the minor experiences 





-of life—they are known. 


The problem before the working class is not: 
Do the dead persist? Do plants think? Is there 
life on Mars? These questions may interest 
those whose duty it is to mystify or side-track 
the workers. They are outside the working- 
class philosophy, which must find its chief 
concern in those economic arrangements that 
condemn the working class to poverty and ex- 
cessive toil. Because they are a slave class, and 
suffer more acutely than slaves have suffered in 
any previous age, they must study the nature of 
those social arrangements, of the system that 
makes them slaves. [he cause of their misery 
will then become apparent to them; the class 
ownership of the means of wealt\ production. 
‘I'his class ownership is one of those established 
facta; quite beyond dispute or question. It is 
the pivot and centre upon which the capitalist 
system works. Until private or class ownership 
is abolished and Socialism—common ownership 


' and democratic control —substituted for it, there 


can be neither emancipation for the working 
class nor 1mprovement in their condition. The 
only life of which we are certain is the life here 
and now. Capitalism with its slavery, poverty, 
and insecurity, makes it a pandemonium of 
wretchedness and suffering. Socialism alone 
can make life worth living for the workers be- 
cause, controlling their own means of life-- 
within the limits imposed by nature-—they 
would, under that rational system of society, 
live free, happy and eminantly glorious lives. 


EF. F, 
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THE NEW YEAR OUTLOOK. 


WE write on the eve of a New Year. It is no 
fault of ours that the strings we touch respond 
with doleful note. Only hypocrisy can furnish 
at such a time as this the light words which are 
considered seasonable and appropriate to the 
completion of another round of the calendar. 
Even the thoughtless mob, into whose pates it 
is 80 difficult to get an idea, take on the gloomy 
mental tone which the wholesale butchery now 
in progress everywhere impresses, and find es. 
cape in judicious circumspection from the 
obviously ridi¢ulous. Thus by general consent 
the customary ‘Merry Christmas” of our greet- 
ing has been reduced to a “Happy,” and we are 
wishing and being wished the ominously quali- 
fied “Brighter New Year.” 

Alas! the ‘vanity of human wishes”! Any 
discerning mind can see that, black and lower- 
ing as is the visage of the year departing, that 
of its successor is infinitely more threatening 
still. All the fighting and bloodshed of the past 
four months, terrible as it has been, has not in 
effect been a part of the main struggle, but only 
the fight for the field whereon the main conflict 
is to be decided. The real butchery is yet to 
come. Not for such preliminaries as have so far 
been worked out have the resources of nations 
been strained for half a century ; not for such 
military child’s-play as has comprised the war 
up to now has invention been added to invention 
in the making of the instruments of mechanical 
slaughter. For the full exploitation of these the 
ground had to he prepared by long and stren- 
uous toil. The late fighting has been no more 
than a cover for this preparation. It is left for 
the New Year to provide that appalling welter 
of blood in which the awful efficiency and pro- 
gress of modern armaments are about to prove 
themselves. y 

On the eve of such a catastrophy every sound 
must be a note of mourning, and the very at- 


mosphere must lie heavy and stifling with the | 


presence of Doom. The air is charged with 
ruin for victorand vanquished alike and millions 
of working-class homes this unhappy New Year 
will pay in blood and tears for capitalist greed 
and working-class ignorance. 

To the Socialist, however, every capitalist 
operation, however foul and bloody it may be, 
has some clement of working-class good in it. 
Tho present tragedy is no exception to tho rule. 
The workers will learn from the conflict many 
things which the “fog of war,” together with 
the fog of our pastors’ and masters’ lying and 
deceit, cannot obscure. They will learn, for in- 
stance, just the value of working-class lives in 
the estimation of those who have grabbed the 
world, They will learn—-those whocome through 


| working-class political knowledge. 





it alive, whose interests they have really been 
fighting for. They will learn many other use- 
ful lessons also, which will readily suggest 
themeelves to the mind of the initiated. 

In a matter more directly connected with our 
propoganda, too, the war will certainly have the 
beneficial effect of clearing the atmosphere. It 
has for long been the babit of the Labourites 
and others in this country, and those occupyip 
asimilar position abroad, to boast that they held 
in their hands the instrument which would 
make it impossible for the ruling class of Eu- 
rope to carry on a great war. ‘This instrument 
was tho General Strike. Wo all know how per- 
sistently it was stated that the organised workers 
of the various countries would, immediately on 
the outbreak of war, paralyze the war-mongers 
by “downing tools”! Yet where is there to be 
found a single instance, in the whole vast war- 
stricken expanse, of this heroic” policy coming 
to fruition ? 

The “fog of war,” we are aware, hides many 
things from our view. We know, for instanco, 
that we have not been told the truth with re- 
gard to the attitude of the German Social- Demo- 
cratic Party in relation to the war. Hence we 
are chary of criticism in cases where we may 
possibly not be in possession of all the facts. 
This, however, is obvious: If any attempt was 
mado in Germany to put the policy of the Gan- 


‘eral Strike into operation, that attempt, in its 


utter failure to even so much as become an item 
of news, is as destructive to the theory as would 
be the failure to make the effort. But with re- 
gard to the advocates of the General Strike as 
an anti-war measure in this country we are not 
in the dark. Mr. Keir Hardie, for example, one 
of the more prominent of those at home who 
have toyed with the idea, has written to the 
Press denying that he has told the workers not 
to enlist, adding : ‘I know too well what is at 
stake.” It is not out of this frame of mind that 
anti-war strikes are developed. 

In this direction, as in many others, events 
have proved the truth of what we have consist- 
ently contended, namely, that the political con- 
quest is the essential preliminary to any action 
involving the defeat of the present controllers of 
the political machinery. No wild words or 
frenzied ravings about “taking and holding” 
on the ono hand, or “general striking” on the 
other, can replace political control. At the very 
outset this is shown in the adoption of martial 
law, more or less stringent according to the ne- 
cessity of the case, by every country involved in 
the war. By this simple means the ruling class, 
through their servants the “heads of State” 
can deprive the people of every constitutional 
right if they 80 desire—can compel them, even, 
to go into the field of battle and there offer their 
bodies to the bayonete of the “enemy.” 


What sheer rubbish, then, the war has proved 
all this talk of anti-war strike to be. To its ad- 
vocates the opportunity came, and it found them 
powerless to avert war. ‘The reason of the fail- 
uro is easily seen. No matter whether the prole- 
tariat proceed against the master class by way 
of General Strikes or political conquest this one 
condition is essential to the carrying out of the 
operations— knowledge of working: clase inter- 
ests, or, as we say, Class-consciourness. Only 
this can savo the workers from being swayed by 
national sentiment when war is let loose. For 
this reason it is impossible, quite apart from tho 
question of whether the step could be successful, 
to initiate a General Strike against war. 

The only thing that can undermine the power 
of the ruling class is working-class political 
knowledge; the only way in which the political 
control can be wrested from tho ruling clase is 
by political action based sternly upon sound 
The spec: 
tacle of the impotence of the so-called Socialist 


| parties of Germany, Austria, and Trance, has 


proved this, whatever splits and quarrels may 
be revealed with the passage of time, and it is 
for us to drive home this further lesson of the 
war. 
Meanwhile, the capitalist Press is travestying 
the position of the Socialists. Aided by treacher- 
ous reactiovaries of the M Beer type, our mas- 
tors’ newspapers play the game of pretending 
that the Macdonalds in this country, and the 
Vanderveldes and Bernsteins on the Continent, 
are the Socialists. We hope next month to issue 
a strong repudiation of tho actions of these men. 


January, 1915. 
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BY THE WAY. 
- 50: 
INTERESTING statistics with regard — the number 
cf schools, with their aceccmmodation, are furn- 
ished in a blue book issued recently on public 
education in England and Wales during 1912- 
1913. 

One point stands out beyond all others— the 
innocents— 265 special schools are necessary 
for defective and epileptic children, with a total 
accommodation for 20,333, whilst the certified 
schools for blind and deaf children numbered 


89, with room for 6,782. 
* K *K 


An official return issued on December 26th 
states that 63 persons in all died of starvation 
during 1913, eight of whom were old age pen- 
sioners. In each case coroners’ juries found the 
specific cause of death was due to starvation. 

Another year of office by our Liberal reform- 
mongering politicians leaves the working class 
in much about the same position as it found 
thom, whist eight old people, who were to be 
“raised from the slough of pauperism to the 
dignity and the comparative comfort of State 
pensions” have starved like sparrows in the 
snow on Liberal liberality ! 


* oo OK 


Our masters and their agente, who provide 
the latest form of entertainment—at a price— 
and bid us “walk in: we are now showing, see 
the world from an armchair,” are now booming 
the ‘war pictures” for all they are worth. In 
this connection a cinema prospectus affords in- 
teresting reading. One paragraph particularly 
deserves notice. 


“Tew people outside of the trade are aware 
that nearly all War Pictures are ‘faked’ or 
‘manufactured ' by capable Cinema Actors with 
appropriate stage settings. The cost wnder 


efficient management is very amall, and particu-_ 


larly so at the present moment when so many 
actors are out of employ. ‘The profits of film 
production are simply enormous. . . The 
demand is continuous, as each Theatre must 
have fresh pictures every few days to attract 
patronage. The average picture film 
costs about 9d. per running foot to produce, 
and is hired out to theatres at 2d. per foot for 
three consecutive days, so that in a fortnight 
the initial outlay is already fully secured.” (Ita- 
lics mine.) 


The above affords a good illustration of our 
masters’ patriotism—and keen desire for profit. 
When the jaded worker seeks relaxation from 
his monotonous round of toil, the British capi- 
talist will provide him with some “faked” war 
pictures, produced cheaply ‘‘when so many 
actors are out of employ.”’ And perchance some 
recruit may be gained to defend ‘‘our honour” 
and our profits. 

* *K OK 


That present-day patriotism and profit are 
interdependent is shown by the following fig- 
ures published by the Dutch Government and 
quoted by “ Reynolds's Newrpaper,” December 
Oth, 1914 3p 

“The quantity of tea sent into Germany from 
Holland during 

September and October 1913 1,028,356 Ibs. 
m ‘5 1914 16,328,464 Ibs. 
snd the exports of cocoa from Holland to Prus- 
sia for 


October 1913 1,038,400 Ibs. 
” 1914 7,581,200 Ibs.” 


Any person whocould be base enough to ima- 
gino that British tea and cocoa dealers ship their 
commodities to Holland as the best way of get- 
ting them into Germany is a traitor to the flag 
and should be taken out at daybreak and shot. 

The exportation of tea has now been prohi- 
bited despite the efforts of one of the London 
M.P.’s to prevent the Government from taking 
action. 

* * OK 


“Tn an article by Mr. Keir Hardie in yester- 
day's ‘Pioneer’ (Merthyr) be says: ‘I have 
never said or written anything to dissuade our 
young men from enlisting. I know too well all 
there is at stake.’ (‘Manchester Guardian,” 


November 28th, 1914.) 
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Does he speak from the £400 per annum 


poin of view? 
* * OF 

* We are informed by the ‘ Manchester 
Guardian” of December 9th, 1914, that : “Since 
the outbreak of the war about 150 Boy Scouts 
have been employed by the military offices in 
the city [York], and by an arrangement between 
the military and the Education Committee the 
boys are employed in weekly relays, spending 
one week at schoul and one week at their other 
duties. The arrangement has proved a great 
success, and other educational authorities are 
considering the advisability of adopting it.” 


Doubtless the end in view is a two-fold one, 
for by using boy: labour the employers obtain a 
cheap variety, and the men who otherwise might 
find employment in these offices are available 
for the recruiting officer. Bike WOW 

* * OO 

the leading article in ‘‘Rey- 
nolds’s” of November 29th, 1914, the present 
writer was somewhat surprised at the child-like 
simplicity of the writer of tho article in question, 
for believing that the British capitalists would, 
in time of war, act more conscientiously than 
they had dono in the past. Let me quote: 


“We had hopes when the present war started 
that the seriousness of our position and the 
general feoling of patriotism, of moral uplifting 
and national unity, would have purged the 
nation of its baser elements. Woe sincerely be- 
lieved that it was impossible for the intolerable 
scandals of the past to be repeated. From 
all reports we were too optimistic ; we rated . 

. the integrity of a section of our traders and 
merchants too high If a tenth of the 
charges that aro being levelled against con- 
tractors and officials in Government Depart- 
monte are true, then the old, old scandals of the 
Crimea, the Mutiny, and the Transvaal are 
being repeated Allowing for all the 
exaggeration that may creep into the charges 
that are being made, there is still sufficient evi- 
dence to prove that the charges are not without 
foundation.” 


This, then, from a capitalist organ which has 
for weeks been telling us that “our honour” and 
“our integrity” wer» at stake! We should 
imagine from tho sii that our masters 
have nigh on exhausted the before-montioned 
honour and integrity. 

And again, after referring to the charge that 
the Government is being made the victim of 
combines or rings of manufacturers who mani- 
pulate prices, comes the charge that the goods 
supplied are of inferior quality. “With regard 
to the second matter there is no difficulty what- 
evor; the facts stare us in the face. We have 
watched some of the regiments of the new army 
as they drilled or paraded the streets. ‘Their 
uniforms were of the veriest shoddy ; their boots 
wore of paper, they were neither properly clothed 
nor well shod.” 

What an unclean thing is Capitalism. It 
begets rings, combines, shoddy clothes, shaky 
little wooden huts, horror of horrors, “the food 
in many cases is still reported to be scan- 
dalous.” 

The writer in “ Reynolds” asks: “ What do 
Britons deserve who, in this her hour of greatest 
need, attempt to enrich themsolves at the ex 
pense of the comfort, the health, and even the 
lives of Britain’s defenders?” and closes by 
stating that: ‘ Ono section of our patriots are 
lip patriots only ; the realm to which they own 
honest allogiance is the realm of 50 per cent. If 
they can make it out of the British Government, 
good ; if not, well can they not do business with 
—Holland.” 

The capitalist class at all times enriches itself 
at the expense of the comfort, the health, and 
even the lives of the working class, and the only 
solution is for an intelligent working class to 
dispossess the master class of those things 
needful for the well-being of the whole of 


society. 


In perusin 


* * OK 


“And for those also, O Lord, the humble 
beasts, who with us bear the burden and the 
heat of the day, and offer their guiltless lives 
for their countries, . ” (Lady Paget in the 
“Daily Chronicle,” 6.1.15.) 

Two guesses—who does she mean ? 

Tue Scour. 
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Some of our opponents delight in telling us that 
“You can’t do without capital!’ ‘To them the 
relationship between capitalist and wage-earner 
is an ‘eternal verity’ —part of an imaginary, 
fixed order of things! Others, while admitting 
that the relationship has a historical origin, 
claim that it is the inevitable result of intelli- 
gence, thrift, and law-abiding’ virtue on the 
part of the capitalist class, and corresponding 
stupidity, extravagance, and vice on the part of 
their slaves. Perhaps they may both be inter- 
ested in the state of affairs here in East Africa, 
a region the population of which has only re- 
cently been brought within the sphere of capi- 
talist influences. 

The writer seeks to show that here, at any 
rate, the employing class are by no meana re- 
garded by the workers as indispensable to their 
happiness; nor are the means by which the 
would-be ruling class en leavours to. establish 
and extend its dominion so idyllic as they are 
imagined to have been in the past. 

Previous to the invasion of their territory by 
a handful, relatively, of Asiatics and Muropeans, 
the millions of dusky natives appear to have 
reached a stage of development similar to that 
of the Britons of Caesar’s day. ‘They still sup- 
port themselves as separate tribes by indepen- 
dent pastoral and agricultural pursuits; and this 
fact is as gall to the ambitious settlers. ‘The 
suppression of inter-tribal warfare by the Im- 
perial Government has robbed the male native 
of one of his chief occupations, with the result 
that he lives in comparative luxury and ease, 
while his wives follow their former calling as 
tillers of the soil. What? Well! yes, to be 
sure he does have to look after flocks and herds 
but then that-er-that is—— the Christian heart 
of the settler revolta st the monstrous injustice ! 
Here is he badly in need of labour for his plan- 
tation and yonder are—“ communities of useless 
parasites,” as a prominent pioneer of Impire in 
the country calls them. 

These chivalrous planters of cotton, sisal, and 
coffee know full well that if female labour were 
employed in the spinning, rope-making and 
other factories in the home-country—well, there 
would be an awful row! So they puzzle their 
heads to find some way of compelling the malé 
native to work! And here they fall foul of the 
Missions and the Government; there are other 
people interested in these new colonies besides 
the settlers on the spot, and the interests of 
these others do not necessarily coincide with 
theirs. 

lor the present it suits the manufacturers of 
“exports” in Iingland to be the “friends” of 
the natives. The raw savage who sports a 
greased skin and knobkerries his fellow is of no 
interest to the Lancashire cotton magnate. Let 
& missionary come along and teach “him the 
advantages of a nightgown over the aforesaid 
skin and let him impress upon him the strong 
objections of God and the Governnient to such 
artificial restrictions on population as I have 
just mentioned; let him further teach him how 
to oe cotton on his plantation as well as 
mealies and hey presto! the cotton magnate has, 
simultaneously, a new market and a source of 
cheap raw material ! 

It is hardly a coincidence that Uganda with 
its vast number of Christianised, white-clad 
natives, should be one of Lancashire's most 
hopeful customers; and [ast Africa is the high- 
way to Uganda! ‘These protectorates have re- 
cently been voted three million pounds by 
the Imperial Government, and a cartoonist in a 
local rag wittily hit off the situation by depict- 
ing the Government of Mast Africa asa Highland 
piper with instructions (from Lancashire via the 
Premier) to play the Uganda cotton reel ! 

But this raising of the standard of living of 
the native and his development into a producer 
for export by no means suits tho settler. [ence 
the missions stink in his nostrils, and he is 
‘agin the Government” which supports them. 
As often as not he comes from “South” where 
the blacks are already ‘‘down and under,” and 
he chafes at the independence of the native up 
here. Secure in possession of their cattle, goats, 
and plantations, these impudent sons of Ham do 
not appreciate the blessings of employment 
under the white men’s ahayices. If they do 





leave with the chief's instructions to earn some 
money they command a wage which in a short 
time enables them to buy wives and retire, much 
to the chagrin of the settler, who wants a ‘‘re- 
gular” labour supply. ‘These natives seem to 
do very easily ‘‘without capital.” ‘The odour of 
a Kikuya villa »is not exactly savoury, but its 
inhabitants ar the possessors of a shameless 
plumpness fof ce and body which contrasts 
strongly with tue characteristic features of civi- 
lised workers. Mr. I*. G. Aflalo, who recently 
travelled through the country, sums up the 
matter in an article in the ‘‘Morning Post” as 
follows: “The Labour Question, acute just now 
all the world over, is nowhere perhaps more 
seriously felt than in British East Africa and 
Uganda. It is not, as with us in Europe, 
any question of Jack thinking himself better 
than his master, or of strikes for better wages or 
sborter hours. It is the far more baffling pro- 
Ee of Jack not wanting wages or work at 
all! 

So serious is the matter considered that a 
Native Labour Commission was appointed some 
time ago, and the reply of the Colonial Office to 
its recommendations formed the basis of a dis- 
cussion at the Convention of Associations, the 
Settlers’ Parliament,” held June 29th—July 
Ist, 1914. Lord Delamere, probably the largest 
and most influential landholder in the country, 
and one time member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, gave evidence before the Commission, and 
expressed the opinion that if every native was 
to own sufficient land on which to keep himself, 
then the question of obtaining a satisfactory 
labour supply would never be settled. Another 
witness, Mr. Filton, advocated an increase in 
the poll tax on natives, which, he averred, would 
provide a sufficient supply of labour; presum- 
ably by making it necessary for a native to 
obtain the money required. In its report the 
Commission suggested that no increase be made 
of existing native reserves, and that taxation 
should be considered as a means of increasing 
the labour supply ! 

The Colonial Secretary in his reply, “hesitated 
to accept” these views, but the following ex- 
tracted comment on par. 112 of the report is 
significant : 

“The Secretary of State deems it of the ut- 
most importance that the Government Officers 
should take no action which may suggest to the 
native that it is desired to effect recruitment by 
compulsory measures, but definite instructions 
have already been issued by His Iixcellency to 
Provincial and District Officers to the effect that 
they are to lose no opportunity of explaining to 
the natives the advantages of going out to work, 
and are torefrain from making any observations 
which may lead the people under the impression 
that the Government is not desirous that they 
should do so. ‘The Governor has himself taken 
every opportunity of expressing to the Chiefs of 
the various tribes his desire that they 
should give their personal support to labour 
emigration ro 


This however is hardly good enough for the 
stalwarts of the Iandholders’ Pastoralists’ and 
Agricultural Associations ! 

The Chairman of the Convention, after mak- 
ing the oracular announcement that every in- 
dustry in the country relies directly or indirectly 
on labour,” went on to say: “The labour is 
there, but we cannot get it, and we shall not get 
it until we show clearly that we mean to get it,” 
Coupled with their proposals 76 labour the Con- 
vention also carries on an agitation for a Consti- 
tution, and has adopted as a_ propagandist 
object, a compulsory military service scheme in 
view of possible native “trouble.” Thus the 
settlers show a decided appreciation of the fact 
that their hope lies in politics and armed force! 
As one of their number candidly put it: “Apart 
from fear the natives have no special reason for 
remaining loyal to us”! : 

And one does not have to be a Solomon to 
realise that when the poll-tax is increased and 
the restriction of the reserves begins, the natives 
would have every reason for being decidedly 
disloyal. 

It is not for the writer to predict how long it 
will be before the settlers gain their ends; but 
neither the productive capacity of the natives 
nor the market they afford for articles of [uro- 
pean manufacture are inexhaustible, and it 
would seem that the exploitation of the resources 
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of the country on a larger scale will soon be 
necessary in the interest of capitalists at home. 
The acceptance of this view by the Imperial 
Government will spell the doom of the native’s 
liberty and property and the chance of the 
settlers to realise the object that has brought 
them here, i.e., more profit. Probably they will 
even forgive the missionaries for inculcating in 
the native mind the notion of ‘‘ brotherhood” (!) 
and submission. Need it be added that the 
natives will hardly be spared any of the horrors 
of wage-slavery ? 

What shall we say then? Are the settlers of 
British East Africa an exceptionally ferocious 
and callous set of ‘investors’? By no means! 
Go into your public libraries and hunt up 
Thorold Rogers’ ‘Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages” or De Gibbins’ ‘Industrial History of 
England,” and study the record of the 15th and 
16th centuries in your own land! There you 
will find that the progenitors of the wage-earn- 
ing class were as sturdy and independent, if not 
more 80, than the inhabitants of Africa, and that 
before the capitalist class rose to the position 
they occupy to-day, they had to use against our 
forefathers, men of their own colour, almost ex- 
actly the same measures as are proposed here ! 

Without a labour market from which to draw 
exploitable material, capital cannot accumulate 
to the extent of providing its owner with a life 
of idleness and ease such as the respectable 
owners of the land and the means of converting 
its products into things of use, enjoy to-day! 
And turn to any country you will, the actual 
historic fact is that the labour market is created 
by the forcible divorce of the workers from their 
means of life! East Africa, then, is no excep- 
tion; but it provides a modern and vivid object- 
lesson! Ilere the Convention admits in the 
shape of a reso.ution to His Excellency the 
Governor, that the Government's delay in a- 
dopting their proposals resulted in ‘great in- 
convenience and financial loss” to them. Let 
the workers the world over take to heart the 
lesson, and further realise that, just as the pos- 
session of their means of life by the capitalist 
class is the cause of their subjection, so the 
ownership and control of such means for and 
by the workers themselves is the necessary and 
possible foundation of a free society! Let them 
further note the method, 2.e., the political 
method, by which the ruling class have achieved 
and propose to extend their dominion! Not by 
passive strikes or individual acts of violence can 
the workers hope to achieve their emancipation. 
Only by meeting political action by counter 
political action will victory be won! 

In conclusion may [ offer a suggestion or two 
to your correspondent, “ ngineer,” re the ques- 
tion he raises in the April issue of the ‘“S. S.” 
To the extent that the coloured races are dragged 
into the capitalist maelstrom, they also show a 
tendency to adopt the standard of life and 
thought evolved by capitalism in Europe and 
America to a very large extent. There appears 
to be no reason why the “ 
nes3 should prove an exception to the general 
rule that the development of ideas reflects en- 
vironmental changes! I'urther, the very rapidity 
of the change from barbarism and feudalism in 
Africa and the East should prevent any illusory 
notions concerning the duration of capitalism or 
the methods of its establishment, gaining ground 
there amongst the workers. 
writer the age long suporstitions which encrust 
the minds of European wage-slaves who cannot 
remember the origin of capitalism are far greater 
obstacles to universal working-class emancipa- 


tion than the present undeveloped condition of | 


the intellect of ‘‘coolie labour.” Here in Kast 
Africa white wage-earners are only too ready to 
manifest those notions of race superiority which 
aid the capitalist class at the expense of working- 
class unity! Let the Socialist Party convince 
the “superior” white worker 6f his class position 
and they will not find his coloured competitor 
either unwilling or unable to learn. 
Er1o Bopen. 
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THE SOUCLALIST STANDARD. 


THE SO-CALLED PRIMITIVE ACCUM: 
ULATION, 


20: 
BEING PART VIII OF “CAPITAL” (Vol. 1), BY 
KARL MARX. 
0:0 —= 
THE SECRET OF PRIMITIVE 
ACCUMULATION. 


We have seen how money is changed into capi- 
tal; how through capital surplus-value is made, 
and from surplus-value more capital. But the 
accumulation of capital presupposes surplus- 
value; surplus-value presupposes capitalistic 
production ; capitalistic production presupposes 
the pre-ezistence of considerable masses of capi- 
tal and of labour- power in the hands of producers 
of commodities. The whole movement, there- 
fore, seems to turn in a vicious circle, out of 
which we can only get by supposing a primitive 
accumulation (previous accumulation of Adam 
Smith) preceding capitalistic accumulation; an 
accumlation not the result of the capitalist mode 
of production; but its starting point. 

This primitive accumulation plays in Political 
Economy about the same part as original sin in 
theology. Adam bit the apple, and thereupon 
sin fell on the human race. Its origin is sup- 
posed to be explained when it is told as an 
anecdote of the past. In times long gone by 
there were two sorts of people; one, the diligent, 
intelligent, and above all, frugal élite; the other, 
lazy rascals, spending their substance, and more, 
in riotous living. The legend of theological 
original sin tells us certainly how man came to 
be condemned to eat his bread in the sweat of 
his brow; but the history of economic original 
sin reveals to us that there are people to whom 
this is by no means essential. Never mind! 
Thus it came to pass that the former sort accu- 
mulated wealth, and the latter sort had at last 
nothing to sell except their own skins. And 
from this original sin dates the poverty of the 
great majority that, despite all its labour, 
has nothing to sell but itself, and the wealth 
of the few that increases constantly although 
they have long ceased to work. Such insipid 
childishness is every day preached to us in the 
defence of property. M. Thiers, e¢.g., had the 
assurance to repeat it with all the solemnity 
of a statesman, to tbe French people, once so 
spirituel. But as soon as the question of pro- 
perty crops up, it becomes a sacred duty to 
proclaim the intellectual food of the infant as 
the one thing fit for all ages and for all stages 
of development. In actual history it is notori 
ous that conquest, enslavement, robbery, mur- 
der, briefly force, play the great part. In the 
tender annals of Political Economy, the idyllic 
reigns from time immemorial. Light and “la- 
bour” were from all time the sole means of 


| enrichment, the present year of course always 


excepted. Asa matter of fact, the methods of 
primitive accumulation are anything but idyllic. 

In themselves, money and commodities are no 
more capital than are the means of production 
They want transforming 
into capital. But this transformation itself can 
only take place under certain circumstances that 
centre in this, viz., that two very different kinds 
of commodity-possessors must come face to face 
and into contact; on the one hand, the owners 
of money, means of production, means of sub- 
sistence, who are eager to increase the sum of 
values they possess, by buying other people’s 
labour-power; on the other hand, free labourers, 
the sellers of their own labour-power, and there- 
fore the sellers of labour. Free labourers, in 
the double sense that neither they themselves 
form part and parcel of the means of production, 
as in the case of slaves, bondsmen, &c., nor do 
the means of production belong to them, as in 
the case of peasant-proprietors ; they are, there- 
fore, free from, unencumbered by, any means of 
production of their own. With this polarisation 
of the market for commodities, the fundamental 


| conditions of capitalist production are given. 


The capitalist system presupposes the complete 
separation of the labourers from all property in 
the means by which they can realise their labour. 


| As soon as capitalist production is once on its 


own legs, it mot only maintains this separation, 
but reproduces it on a continually extending 
scale. The process, therefore, that clears the 
way for the capitalist system, can be none other 
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than the process which takes away from the 
labourer the possession of his means of produc- 
tion; a process that transforms, on the one hand, 
the social means of subsistence and of produc- 
tion into capital, on the other, the immediate 
producers into wage labourers. [he so-called 
primitive accumulation, theréfore, is nothing 
else than the historical process of divorcing the 
producer from the means of production. It 
appears as primitive, because it forms the pre- 
historic stage of capital and of the mode of pr~ 
duction corresponding with it. 

The economic structure of capitalistic society 
has grown out of the economic structure of 
feudal society. The dissolution of the latter set 
free the elements of the former. 

The immediate producer, the labourer, could 
only dispose of his own person after he had 
ceased to be attached to the soil and ceased to 
be the slave, serf, or bondman of another. To 
become a free seller of labour-power, who carries 
his commodity wherever he finds a market, he 
must further have escaped from the regime of 
the guilds, their rules for apprentices and jour- 
neymen, and the impediments of their labour 
regulations. Hence, the historical movement 
which changes the producers into wage-workers, 
appears, on the one hand, as their emancipation 
from serfdom and from the fett rs of the guilds, 
and this side alone exists for our bourgeois his- 
torians. But, on the other hand, these new 
freemen became sellers of themselves only after 
they had been robbed of all their own means of 
production, and of all the guarantees of exist- 
ence afforded by the old feudal arrangements. 
And the history of this, their expropriation, is 
written in the annals of mankind in letters of 
blood and fire. 

The industrial capitalists, these new poten- 


‘ tates, had on their part not only to displace the 


guild masters of handicrafts but also the feudal 
lords, the possessors of the sources of wealth. 
In this respect their conquest of social power 
appears as the fruit of a victorious struggle both 
against feudal lordship and its revolting prero- 
gatives, and the guilds and the fetters they laid 
on the free development of production and the 
free exploitation of man by man. The cheva- 
liers d’industrie, however, only succeeded in 
supplanting the chevaliers of the sword by mak- 
ing use of events of which they themselves were 
totally innocent. They have risen by means as 
vile as those by which the Roman freed-man 
once on a time made himself the master of his 
patronus. 

The starting-point of the development that 
gave rise to the wage-labourer as well as to the 
capitalist, was the servitude of the labourer. 
The advance consisted in a change of form of 
this servitude, in the transformation of feudal 
exploitation into capitalist exploitation. To 
understand its march, we need not go back very 
far. Although we come across the first begin- 
nings of capitalist production as early as the 
14th or 15th century, sporadically, in certain 
towns of the Mediterranean, the capitalistic era 
dates from the 16th century. Wherever it ap- 
pears, the abolition of serfdom has been long 
effected, and the highest development of the 
middle ages, the existence of sovereign towns, 
has been long on the wane. 

In the history of primitive accumulation, all 
revolutions are epoch making that act as levers 
for the capitalist class in course of formation ; 
but, above all, those moments when great masses 
of men are suddenly and forcibly torn from 
their means of subsistence, and hurled as free 
and ‘‘unattached” proletarians on the labour 
market. The expropriation of the agricultural 
producer, of the peasant from the soil, is the 
basis of the whole process. The history of this 
expropriation, in different countries, assumes 
different aspects, and runs through its various 
phases in different orders of succession, and at 
different periods. In England alone, which we 
take as our example, has it the classic form.’ 


‘In Italy, where capitalistic production developed 
earliest, the dissolution of serfdom also took place 
earlier than elsewhere. The serf was emancipated in 
that country before he had acquired any prescriptive 
right to the soil. His emancipation at once trans- 
formed him into a free proletarian, who, moreover, 
found his master ready waiting for him in the towns, 
for the most part handed down as legacies from the 
Roman time, When the revolution of the world mar- 
ket, about the end of the 15th century, annihilated 
Northern Italy’s commercial supremacy, a movement 
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| peoples’ general and indiscriminate punishment, 





EXPROPRIATION OF THE AGRICULTU- 
RAL POPULATION FROM THE LAND. 


In England, serfdom had practically dis- 
appeared in the last part of the 14th century, 
‘he immense majority of the population con- 
sisted then, and toa still larger extent, in the 
15th century, of free peasant proprietors, what- 
ever was the feudal title under which their right 
of property was hidden. In the larger seignor- 
jal domains, the old bailiff, himself a eerf, was 
displaced by the free farmer. The wage labour- 
ers of agriculture consisted partly of peasants, 
who utilised their leisure time by working on 
the large estates, partly of an independent 
special class of wage-labourers, relatively and ~ 
absolutely few in numbers. The latter also were 
practically at the same time peasant farmers, 
since, besides their wages, they had alloted to 
them arable land to the extent of 4 or more 
acres, together with their cottages. Besides 
they, with the rest of the peasants, enjoyed the 
usufruct of the con.mon land, which gave pas: 
ture to their cattle, furnished them with timber, 
fire-wood, turf, &c. In all countries of Europe, 
feudal production is characterised by divicion 
of the soil amongst the greatest possible number 
of sub-feudatories. The might of the feudal 


-lord, like that of the sovereign, depended not 


on the length of his rent roll, but on the num- 
ber of his subjects, and the latter depended on 
the number of peasant proprietors. Although, 
therefore, the English land, after the Norman 
conquest, was distributed in gigantic baronies, 
one of which often included some 900 of the cld 
Anglo-Saxon lordships, it was bestrewn with 
small peasant properties, only here and there 
interspersed with great seignorial domains. 
Such conditions, together with the prosperity of 
the towns so characteristic of the 15th century, 
allowed of that wealth of the people which 
Chancellcr Fortescue so eloquently paints in his 
“Laudes legum Angliew”; but it excluded the 
possibility of capitalistic wealth. 


in the reverse direction set in. The labourers of the | 
towns were driven en masse into thecountry,and gave | 
an impulse, never before seen, to the petite culture, 

carried on in the form of gardening. 


(To be Continued.) 


ALLIES IN SLAVERY, 


:0: _ 


Wuen the present contributor had read last 
month’s ae of 


without the testimony of yet another agent of 
the capitalist class in regard to the Congo atro- 
cities with which the name of “ brave Belgium” 
will be for many along day primarily associated. 
We all delight in the testimony of our oppo- 
nents in such matters. Said Sir A. Conan Doyle 
in a letter to the ‘Daily News,” dated 3.3.1913: 


“T read in your issue of March Ist the terrible 
letter of Mr. McCammond upon the Puturrayo 
rubber trade, and I know well that no word of 
it is exaggerated. There is only cne sentence 
to which I take exception, and that is ‘‘ Tribes 
are held in a bondage that is giin ner and far 
more dreadful then any tbirg which tock place 
in the Congo. That cannct be true, for nothing 
which the human imagination could conceive 
could be move dreadful than the deeds of the 
Congo, and the roasting of the two small Indian 
boys which your correspondent cites differs 
only in being on a smaller scale from a great 
many incidents which one might narrate.” 


After pointing out tbat in Peru tbe British 
Government had no direct responsibility, Sir 
Arthur continued: 


“Tn the Congo, however, the call of duty is 
clear. We have sworn (in company, it is true, 
of the other great European powers) that we 
would jointly guard the natives. The result of 
our guardianship has been that in less than 30 
years this great country has lost at a fair com- 
putation about two-thirds of its inhabitants.” 

(Italics mire.) 

Superstitious people m: ght indeed see the 
the hand of nemetris in the fate of Belgium, 
and as for the question of innocent and guilty, 
anyone further afflicted with Master Maeter 
dinck’s logic will be able to justify the Belgian 
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“Other Huns and other | 
Louvaing,” he felt that it would not be complete | 


although the chief responsibility for the Congo 
borrors was brought home to King Leopold. Are 
we not told that “the monster they maintain at 
their head, stands for all that is true in their 
nature” ? 

eo 


Fcr anyone on this side to turn up such 
pages of history at this juncture, is, of course, 
to forsake all claim to repectability; it is like 
reminding Suffragettes engaged in a recruiting 
campaign, and in denouncing German vandal- 
ism, of their own exploits and attempts in burn- 
ing “sacred places,” etc. Hence it cculd not 
be expected of the hirelings of the inkslinging 


brigade of Fleet-st. to insist nown the fact that | 


“their side” bes a history full of awkward 
incidents. The Conan Doyles, Vanocs, etc. know 
it, and what is more, admit it at other times in 
their unguarded noments, but to state such 
truths now would not pay and conse quently 
would not be respectable. 

The cace of the administration of the Congo 
is one instance, the non. observance of the Anti- 
Slavery Acts of Berlin and Brussels is another. 

Anti-Slavery treaties were renewed and signed 
by Great Britain, France, Portugal, and other 
countries at Berlin in 1885 and at Brussels in 
1890. As usuals “In the Name of Almighty 
God,” the said Powers swore (Berlin Act, 1885, 
Article IX): 

“In confcrmity with the prircples of the 


right of nations as recognised by the signatory 
Powers, the slave-trade being forbidden, and 


operations which on land or sea supply slaves | 


for the trade being equally held to be forbid 


den, the Powers which excercise or will exercise | 


rights of sovereignty or influence in the terri 


tories forming the basin of the Congo, declare | 
that these ter:itories shall serve neither for the 


place of sale nor the way of transit for the 
traffic in slaves of any race whatsoever. 
of the Powers undertakes to employ every means 
that it can to put an end to the trade and to pun- 
ish those who engage in it.” 


Art. VI says: 


‘All the powers exercising sovereign rights, 
or having influence in the eaid territories (Cen- 
tral Africa) undertake to watch over the 
preservation of the native races, and the ameli- 


oration of the moral and material conditionsof | 


their existence, and to co-operate in the sup- 
pression of slavery, and above all of the slave- 
trade i. 
By the Brussels Act it wes solemnly under- 
taken : 


(1) 


| 

To put ‘‘an end to the crimes and de- 
vastations engendered by the traffic 
inslaves . . .” 

(2) To protect ‘“‘effectively the abcriginal 
populations.” 

To ensure to that vast ‘“‘continent the 
benefits of peace and civilisaticn.” 


Art. VI provided : 


sc 


(3) 


Each | 


| 


“Slaves likerated in consequence of the | 


stoppage or dispersal of a convoy in the in 
terior of the Continent eball be sent back, if 
circumstances permit, to their country of ori- 
gin; if not, the local authorities shall facilitate 
as much as possible their means of living, and, 
if they desire it, belp them to settle on the 
spot.” 

Yet, not only has.slave-trading and slave. 
owning with all its attendant unspeakalile 
cruelties and sufferings not been abclished after 
more than a quarter of a century, but, as the 
Anti Slavery Scciety bad to admit as recently 
as last July, Slavery is actually on the increare 
“not only in foreign territories for which we 
have treaty-obligations, but even in certain 
Pritish territories.” 


So much then for the observance of sacred 
treaty engagements, for ‘‘national honour,” and 
for our own “scraps of paper”; and although 
the most flagrant and persistent violation o! the 
said treaties has probably been committed by 
Portugal, the responsibility is nevertheless as 
much on Great Britain’s side, since Britain is by 
treaty bound “to defend and protect all con- 
quests or Colonies belonging to the Crown of 
Portugal.” 
“Daily Chronicle” a little while ago, when it 
was pointed out that: 


This was in fact admitted in the | 


“Portugal’s alliance with Great Britain has 
undoubtedly permitted her to violate with im- 
punity both the Brussels and Berlin Anti- 
Slavery Acts by conniving for ©0 years in 
widespread slave-traffic, ’ 

See 
At a time when Portugal is repcatedly aseur- 
ing the British Governn ent of its readinets to 
support the latter in its fight for ‘the virdica- 
tion of treaty cbligations” and ‘“naticral hon- 
our’’; ata tine when atrccities are said to be 
the mcnopoly of certain Continental Powers; at 

a time when the Britich mailed fist (in accord- 

ance with the terms of the alliance) may at any 

moment be called upcn to defend Portugal’s 
slave-ridden poteessions in West Africa; it will 
be useful to draw attenticn to ecme fects ard 
details regardirg the gonditions in these parti- 
cular “conquests” of Britain's ally— useful be 
cause the knowledge of these things will enable 
the uninitiated to realize the cold-blocded effron- 
tery of capitalist governments pretending to be 


| concerned about upholding naticnal or inter- 


national obligations, the rights of emall nations, 
etc. For the evidence which it is propored to 
bring forward, we are chiefly indebted to two 
most authoritative publicaticne, pemely : Memo- 
randum addressed in May, 1914, by the Anti- 
Slavery Scciety to Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. 
John Harris’ book published in 1913, both on 
‘Portuguese Slavery’’; Britain's Responsibility. 

The Colonies in question are Angola, asd the 
two islands of San Thome and Principe Of the 
latter, Mr. Harris says: 


“Whilst both islands are bountifully blessed 
by Providence with fertility of soil, luxuriant 
vegetat on and crystal fountains, a curse seems 
to have come down upon them since the Portu- 
guese began an effective occupation, for man 
not only refuses to multiply and replenish, 
but dies out so rapidly that if no importation 
took place San Thome would be without a 
labouring population at all in ten years, and 
Principe in half that time. To meet this situ- 
ation an annual importation of at least 4,000 
labourers is necessary’’—a deficiency which 
the Portuguese have fcr years filled up with 
slaves. 


And as to the way in which the labourers 
were,-and are being, obtained, we cannot do 
better than quote the evidence as summarised 
by Counsel in the famous libel action brought 
by Messrs. Cadbury against The Standard 
Newspapers, Ltd., in the High Court of Justice 
in Birmingham in 1909. Sir Rufus Isaacs, re- 
presenting Cadbury, said: 


“ 


‘ labour which certainly I think can 
only be properly described as forced labour, 
and constituting a condition of slavery. There 
is nO tssue in this case about that, and never has 
been. The plaintiffs themselves have come to 
the conclusion that there was a con- 
dition which amounted to slavery in these 
islands. 

“One of the great difficulties in connection 
with these plantations is the same kind of 
difficulty which has faced us in our Colonies,— 
that is, the difficulty of getting labour; and it 
beccmes more serious when you have got to 
look and find your natives from the centre of 
Africa, bring them down by forced marches 
right through what appears to ke a very terrble 
part of the country which is known as the 
‘Hungry Country,’ and in which every at- 
tempt is made, and it may be it is necessary to be 
made, for ought I know, to prevent them from 
running away, but they are marched Cown in 
that way to the coast, and then they are shipped 

that is to say, after being selected. The 
richest people, I suppose, in the province of 
Angola select the best of the slaves from the 
natives who are brought in (really, it is nothing 
else but a system of slavery) ‘or the purpose of 
domestic service in their own houses. Then 
with regard to the next lot, apparently there is 
another process of selecticn for the purpose of 
finding out whoare the best for industrial and 
agricultural purposes in the Colony, and then, 
so far as one can see from the reports here, 
the residue is what is shipped to those two 
islands. i 

Sir Edward Carson, representing the defend- 
ants, summarising the evidence, said: 


“Slavery! Have you ever heard at any time of 
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ALLIES IN SLAVERY—Continued. 


the world’s history (and this is a broad state- 
ment) of worse conditions of slavery, have you 
ever heard of conditions more revolting, more 
cruel, mofe tyrannous, and more horrible than 
what has been deposed to as regards the 
slavery in San Thome? Men recruited in An- 
gola, women recruited in Angola, children 
recruited in Angola, torn away against their 
will from their homes in the interior, marched 
like droves of beasts through the Hungry 
Country, and when they are unable to walk 
along for a thousand miles to the coast, shot 
down like useleas dogs or useless animals, and 
the others brought down to be labelled like 
cattle and brought over to San Thome and 
Principe, never again to return to their homes. 
Three and a half years’ life at the start unitl 
they are acclimatised is an average life of 
these people, and when their children are 
born, just as the calves of a cow or the lambs 
of the sheep, they become the property, not of 


| their parents, but of the owners.” 


And the author of the book added: 


“Tt cannot be argued that the forgoing des- 
cription is purely that of an advocate, for ‘the 
facta were never called in question. The des 
cription given by Sir Edward Oarson was 
never challenged by anyone, and finally all 
those who have a personal acquaintance with 
Angola, San Thome, and Principe know that 
the words uttered by this eminent Oounsel 
only too correctly described the actual state of 
affairs.” K. 

(To be Continued.) 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system ot 
sooclety based upon the common own- 
ership and democratio control of the 
means and instruments for produolng 
and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 
Britain i po 
HOLDS— i ao 

Tat society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the 
capitalist or master class, and the consequent 
enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an 
antagonism of interests, manifesting itself as 
a class struggle, between those who possess 
but do not produce and those who “oduce but 
do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working class from 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its 
freedom, the emancipation of the working class 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 
without distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

_That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sooratist Parry of reat Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined ‘to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP, 


I'hose agreeing with the above principles and 
desiring enrolment in the Party, should apply 
for membership form to secretary of nearest 
branch or at Head Office. 
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OF THE 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Fifth Edition with preface. 


Explains the Party’s position toward the 
S.D.P., I.L.P., Fabian Society, Trade 
Unions, S.L.P., etc 
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SOCIALISM AND THE EUROPEAN “SOCIALISTS.” 


Frttow Workers or tuk Wor.p. 
The part played by the so-called Socialists of this and other countries in the present European situation 
calls for a further pronouncement by us upon the matter of the Socialist position in relation to the war. 

In England, and we do not doubt in other countries too, the capitalist Press has seized with avidity the opportu- 
nity of making political capital at the expense of the Socialist Movement by parading under their distorting review the 
recent actions of those, both in this country and on the Continent, who have gained international prominence upon the 
claim of being advocates of and adherents to Socialist principles. : 

We should not take the responsibility of basing even the lightest of charges against any section or member of the 
working class upon the reports of such venomous rags as comprise the international capitalist Press, and we do not do 
so. But, unfortunately, when these organs point out that in the various nationalities those whom it pleases ‘Ti1EM to 
recognise and acclaim as Socialists—as Tin Socialists, in fact—have everywhere fallen before the appeal to national- 
ism, and are to be found on every side, bearing arms against their comrades in as tempestuous a blood-lust as the most 
conservative patriot, we know that, save for the exceptions which they take care to hide, it is true. We know that it is 
true, not because these hirelings have said it, but because it could, as we have always claimed, be the only possible 
result when the test came. Our knowledge of the foundations upon which the “great Socialist (!) parties” were built 
allowed of no other deduction than this, hence we now take what action we may to clear the Socialist Movement of 
the dire consequences and the stigma which have been brought upon it by the folly or deliberate treachery of those who 
have dabbled in compromise and confusion. 

We have always held that the only possible basis for a Socialist organisation, no matter where it exists, must include 

; THE PRINCIPLE OF TIE CLASS STRUGGLE, 

There is no capitalist country under the sun to whose social conditions this principle does not apply. We do not pre- 
tend that, had the great political parties of Germany, Austria, and France claiming a Socialist constitution, been firmly 
based upon this principle, it would have made even the slightest difference in regard to the war. For while we assert 
that only the knowledge and understanding of the principle of the CLASs STRUGGLE, with its implication of the unity of 
interest of the proletarians of all lands, could have saved the workers from that flood of national feeling which has swept 
them off their feet, we know how few adherents they could have found to the principle. They had not done the work 
necessary to give theniselves any great class-conscious strength. 

But if a class-conscious foundation to the so-called Socialist parties of Europe could not have affected the main 
course of events, it;would have had at least this important result for the working class : it would have kept the name 
of Socialism clear gf the stigma the enemies of working-class emancipation are now able to throw upon it. What have 
the millions of vot¢s commanded by the so-called Socialist parties of the Continent accomplished for Socialism in this 
crisis? Nothing hut harm. The workers of the world, who are to receive such terrible punishment for their ignor- 
ance, and to learn\in such bitter suffering, will, when they awake from their nightmare of “ patriotic” frenzy, judge 
Socialism by those Inillions of pseucdo-Socialist voters who could not stand the test of 

A CAPITALIST CALL TO ARMS. 
For this reason the immensity of these organisations is itself the measure of the harm they have inflicted upon the 
Socialist Movement. 

We have before us at the moment a circular issued by the Socialist Labour Party of America in which they state : 
“ The events in Europe are likewise a demonstration of the principle that a pure and simple political party of Social- 
ism, however revolutionary it may be in its utterances, cannot be of real service to the proletariat..." This is an- 
other example of the opportunity the compromising policy of the pseudo-Socialists has provided for other enemies of 
class-conscious organisation, The statement is false. It is not for the reason that it is a“ pure and simple political 
party of Socialism” that the “International Movement” has failed the workers in this crisis, but because its politics were 
impure. ‘Its foundation had the cardinal fault which, among others, attaches to the pet obsession of the S.L.P. : it was 
not grounded upon the principle of the Class Struggle. ia 

We, the Soctatist Party or Great Briratn, declare again that there was nothing in the conditions of any country 
which justified Socialists voluntarily supporting either side in the war, and record our condemnation of such action as 
a betrayal of Socialist principles arising from lack of political knowledge and unsound political organisation. 

Turn Executive CoMMIitrer, 
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THE BASIS OF SOCIALISM. 
0:0 

Tae Socialist Party cannot be accused, with 
fairaeas, of hiding from the world its Object, 
principles, and policy. ‘Tae goal for which we 
Strive, the reasons that direct us thither, and 
the mathods by which we confidently expect to 
arrive at our goal are no secret. They are em- 
bodied in a summary form in the Party’s De. 
claration of Principles appearing on the last 
page of every copy of this, its official organ. 

The Party's Object is defined as the establish- 
ment of a system of society based upon the 
common ownership and democratic control of 
the means and iastrumentso production and 
distribution. This brief statement presents in a 
nutshell the whole broad, general outlook of the 


Party, and the key to all aspects of ite philo- | 


sophy. 

In the firat place the definition implies that 
the basis of society lies in economic conditions. 
It does not say, as some would have us believe, 
that soziety is purely economic, nor that Social- 
ism is msrely an arrangemont for distributing 
wealth. Tnis point is important in more ways 
than one; for while on the one hand it is a 
common accusation against Socialism “that it 
will redsce us to mere animals, content to satisfy 
physical wants only, on the other hand we have 
the pssudo-Socialists who, in order to avoid 
awkward questions in the hunt for the votes of 
all and sundry, seak to confine their “Socialism” 
toa mere economic formula or an ethical gener- 
alisation, according to the particular circle of 

ple to whom they appeal. 

The Socialist Party, while failing to see how 
we can be degraded to a much more animalish 
condition than capitaliam imposes upon us, 
claims that the exercise of our faculties in other 
directions than those concernes with food and 
the like, depends upon the satisfaction of our 
economic wants in the first place. ‘Man can- 
not live by bread alone.” True! but without 
bread man cannot liveat all. Until we discover 
the means for dispensing with the raw material 
from which we generate our energies, the ex- 
pression of those energies will, toa large extent, 
be determined, in quantity and in quality, by 
the amount of raw material obtained and the 
conditions under which it is obtained. 

What applies to the individual applies to a 
society of individuals. Just as buildings must 
rest upon bases, so the social organisation of 
mankind springs from the essential economic 
conditions of its existence. It is the product of 
the response of the consciousness of society to 
the influence of its inheritance and environ- 
ment. Politics, art, philosophy, the relations of 
the sexes, all expressions of human thought and 
co-activity, bear the stamp of their economic 
mould and inheritance. 

If we examine the relations of mankind in the 
matter of obtaining a liviug we find them cent- 
ring around the means by which that living is 
obtained. From the earliest times to which we 
can trace human life it would appear that the 
human race has been distinguished from the 
rest of the animal kingdom by the acquisition 
and use of tools and weapons. 

Puny in physical powers in comparison with 
many of the living beings around him, and in 
significant in the physical sense before the 
blina forces of nature, man’sco-operative thought 
has resulted in the production of means where- 
by co-operative action secures the triumph of 
mankind over these beings and forces. Mark 
that it,is the capacity for “holding together,” 
for mutual ‘protection, that has provided the 
leisure wherein individuals could discover and 
develop the instruments of social progress in 
the first place, and preserve and hand on these 
instruments to countless generations in the 
second place. ° 

There are two main aspects of men’s relations 
to their means of living which it is as well to 
distinguish. We might define them respectively 
as the industrial and the legal sides of the eco- 
nomic basis of society. The industrial side 
consists of the relations of men as users of the 
means of production, that is, as producers of 
wealth. The legal aspect is comprised in the 
forms of property or ownershipjof the means of 
production and, as a result, of the wealth 
produced. 

The industrial relations develop along paths 








largely irrespective of the conscious will of man- 
kind according to the nature of the implements 
used in production. It is characteristic of mo- 
dern machinery that it links up numbers of 
hitherto separate simple processes into a huge, 
complex, single series of processes. The special- 
issd man, therefore, tends to become supplanted 
by the special part of a machine, and the work- 
ers are linked up in huge concerns which often 
deal with the article produced from the stage of 
raw material to finished commodity. A 

The ownership of the ever developing means 
of production, however, is determined in strictly 
conscious and deliderate fashion by the most 
powerfully organised section of the community 
in accordance with their material interests. The 
whole machinery of modern government simply 
exists to preserve and regulate the existing 
forms of wealth production. 

We further find that the in lustrial and legal 
aspects of society’s present basis do not har- 
monise. ‘The wsers of the means of production 
are not the owners, and the wealth produced by 
huge armies of workers goes into the possession 
of acomparatively small number of individuals. 
Society is divided into conflicting classes. This 
brings us to another implication of our Object, 
namely, that it is possible tochange the form of 
wealth ownership. 

If we take a glance at history we see that the 
wesp os of m3n’s war with nature, and the re- 
lations centring round them, have been subject 
to considerable change. Tools have been 
improved in the direction of time and energy 
A ia in their use. Consequeatly there has taken 
place a progressive increase in the product of 
social labour-power, independently of the nor- 
mal increase in population. This development 
may be divided into two main epochs. The first 


| comprises the prolonged change from the simple 


weapons of hunting and pastoral man, capable of 
serving a variety of purposes (che knife and the 
‘axe, for instance), to ths specialised tools of the 
handicraftsman and agriculturist (as the loom 
and the shinning wheel, the saw and the plane, 
the plough and the harrow). 

The common feature of the tools alike at the 
beginning and the end of this period is that 
their motive power is derived direct from man. 
The second period, hardly 200 years old, em- 
braces the application of scientific discoveries 
to industry and the control of natural forces on 
a large scale, for the purpose of driving the 
complex machinery which turns out the commo- 
dities of to-day. 

The industrial relations of mankind reflect. 
this development. Simple co-operation prevailed 
in the chase and the tending of flocks and herds. 
With the development of agriculture and handi- 
craft it gave way to an individualisation of pro- 
ductive effort. This specialisation, however, in 
turn gavo rise to interdependence which, break- 
ing down local and national barriers, has led to 
the socialisation of industry in a more complex 
and universal form. [t is difficult for a modern 
workman to consider himself detached from his 
fellows as a worker, 

What of property? Here, too, we find the 
same evolution. [he tribal and family collec- 
tiveism of the hunting and pastoral epoch, in 
which all of the sama kindred enjoyed economic 
and social equality, broke down in favour of the 
private ownership of land and tools which was 
essential to the progress of new methods of 
gaining a living. 

The second change, however—to Socialism— 
demanded by the nature of modern production, 
has yet to be accomplished. That it will be 
accomplished is as inevitable as that an embryo 
chicken, having become complete in the relative 
development of its parts, should smash its shell. 

The development of private property has had 
three distinct stages, and it is of importance to 
notice how each form gave way to its successor. 
The adoption of agriculture as a mode of pro- 
duction led to the break-up of the old tribal 
unity and the introduction of the patriarchal 
family, with its slaves—who were generally 
captives of war. The city-states (Babylon, 
Athens, Rome) represent the highest types of 
this form of society. 

So extensive became the slave population that 
its supervision led to the development of a 
special military caste, which, as the ; rogress of 
agriculture rendered a more intensive cultiva- 
tion necessary, overthrew the local power of the 





patricians, and federating with the king at their 
head, became a feudal aristocracy. 

Under their domination the slave was trans- 
formed into a serf. Whereas the former had 
his product directly confiscated by his owner, 
who was responsible for his maintenance, the 
latter was established in permanent conjunction 
with the land of his lord, to whom he was bound 
to render certain fixed services in return for 
the privilege of cultivating for himself certain 
portions of the manor or village property. 

The development of handicrafts and com- 
merce gave rise to another class —the merchants. 
Villages grew into towns, and again the strug- 
gle for mastery began. It ended in the down- 
fall of the feudal class and their peculiar form 
of annexing plunder, and a new form took its 


Divorced from the soil, the peasant became a 
wage-slave, furmiog a labour supply for the 
merchants turn ‘d manufacturers, enabling them 
to compete the independent handicraftsmen out 
of existence. 

The power of the plutocracy has steadily in- 
creased from that day to this, but now it, too, is 
threatened. The modern ruling class stand 
face to face, not with a new prospective ruling 
class, but with a slave class amongst whom re- 
volt against all class rule is rapidly spreading. 
Modern induslry has massed the workers to- 
gether, and they grow daily more conscious of 
their potential might. History shows that as the 
industrial conditions of society change, so the 
legal property relations are changed sooner or 
later by the conscious effort of the class on whom 
the further progress of industry depends. Thus 
is vindicated a third implication of the Socialist 
objective. 

It remains to show what conditions remain te 
be fulfilled before the modern revolution is an 
accomplished fact. In the first place the work- 
ers must become fully conscious that the pro- 

osed change is necessary in their own interest. 

he facts of their every day life, whether they 
are perceived directly and independently or as 
a result of the agitation of their fellows in the 
Socialist Party, are sufficient to teach them this. 
Secondly, this consciousness must be followed 
by universal organisation, for only by this 
means can the established order be made to give 
way to a universal system of co operation. Fi- 
nally, this organisation must at present take a 
political form. We have seen that all the social 
changes of history, from tribal communism to 
patriarchalism, from that to feudalism, and from 
that again to capitalism, have taken place as the 
result of a struggle between classes developed 
by industrial progress. Force alone decided 
the issue. Only when the revolutionary class 
can impose its will in opposition to its enemy 
can the new property conditions come into be- 
ing. The classes of old fought their battles out 
in actual physical confiict. The modern ruling 
class is not a military entity, however : the de- 
fenders of its wealth are drawn from the ranks 
of the oppressed class itself. So physically 
insignificant are our masters that even their sys- 
tem of government dare not take its way without 
the support of the majority of the rest of society, 
while the direction of the political machinery is 
more and more entrusted to traitors from the 
ranks of the slaves. It needs only conscious 
organisation to wrest from the trembling grasp 
of the tyrants the only weapon with which at 
present they beat any rebel section of us down. 
Before any attack on their property they are 
impotent without the aid with which society 
supplies them. Conceive the great majority of 
society self-conscious, possessing control of their 
own political machine, and what stands in the 
way of the common ownership and use of the 
means of life in equality by all who accept the 
task of producing what they need? Aye! what? 
That is the challenge to the intelligence of the 
working class which is embodied in the exist- 
ence of the Socialist Party. IE. Bopen. 
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THE SO-CALLED PRIMITIVE ACCUM- | 
ULATION. 


BEING PART VIII OF “CAPITAL” (Vol. 1), BY 
| possess 24,000 sheep, and limits the number to 


KARL MARX.} 

0:0 

EXPROPRIATION OF THE AGRICULTU- 

“RAL POPULATION FROM THE LAND 
(Continued.) 


The prelude of the revolution that laid the 
foundation of the capitalist mode of production, 
was played in the laet third of the 15th, and the 
first decade of the 16th century. A mass of 
free proletarians was hurled on the labour- 
market by the breaking-up of the bands of 
feudal retainers, who, as Sir James Steuart well 
says, ‘everywhere uselessly filled house and 
castle.” Although the royal power, itself a pro- 
duct of bourgeois development, in its strife after 
absolute sovereignty forcibly hastened on the 
dissolution of these bands of retainers, it was by 
no means the sole cause of it. In insolent con- 
flict with king and parliament, the great feudal 
lords created an incomparably larger prolteariat 
by the forcible driving of the peasantry from 
the land, to which the latter had the same feudal 
right as the lord himself, and by the usurpa- 
tion of the common lands. The rapid rise of 
the Flemish wool manufactures, and the corres- 
ponding rise in the price of wocl in England, 
gave the direct impulse to these evictions. The 
old nobility had been devoured by the great 
feudal wars. The new nobility was the child 
of its time, for which money was the power of 
all powers. The transformation of arable land 
into sheep-walks war, therefore, its cry, Harri- 
son, in bis “ Description of England, prefixed to 
Holinshed’s Chronicle,” describes how the ex- 
propriation of small peasants is ruining the 
country. “What care our great encroachers ?” 
The dwellings of the peasants and the cottages 
of the labourers were razed to the ground or 
doomed to decay. “If,” says Harrison, “the old 
records of euerie manour be sought . . . it 
will eoon appear that in some manour eeventeene, 
eighteene, or twentie houses are shrunk ‘ 
that England was neuer less furnished with 
people than at present Of cities and 
townes either utterly decaied or more than a 
quarter or half diminished, though some one be 
alittle increased here or there; of townes pulled 
downe for sheepe-walks, and no more but the 
lordships now standing in them I could 
“ i ioe ll 
chroniclers are always exaggerated, but they re- 
flect faithfully the fororeasitn made on cc atetie 


—_——_ 


poraries by the revolution in the conditions of | 
roduction. A comparison of the writings of — 


hancellor Fortescue and Thomas More reveals 
the gulf between the 15th and 16th century. As 
Thornton rightly kas it, the English working- 
class was precipitated without any transition 
from its golden into itz iron age. 

Legislation was terrified at this revolution. It 
did not yet stand on that height of civilisation 
where the “wealth of the nation” (i ¢., the form- 
ation of capital, and the reckless exploitation and 
im poverishing of the mass of the people) figure as 


the ultima Thule of all state-craft. In his history | whatever.” By the 16th of Charles Ich. 4 
; y the ft) arles I., ch. 4, it 


of Henry VII., Bacon eays: ‘“Inclosures at that 
time (1489) began to be more frequent, whereby 


arable land (which could not be manured with- | 


out people and families) was turned into pasture, 
which was easily rid by a few herdsmen: and 
tenancies for years, lives, and at will (where- 
upon much of the yeomanry lived) were turned 
into demesnes. This bred a decay of people, 
and (by consequence) a decay of towns, chur 
ches, tithes, and the like. 
ing of this inconvenience the king’s wisdom was 
admirable, and the parliament's at that time 
they took a course to take away depopula- 


ting inclosures, and depopulating pasturage,” | 
An Act of Henry VII., 1489, cap. 19, fochad tha | 
destruction of all “houses of husbandry” to | 
which at least 20 acres of land belonged. By | 


an Act, 25 Henry VIII., the same law was re- 


newed. It recites, among other things, that | 
many farms and large flocks of cattle, especially | 


sheep, are concentrated in the hands of a few 
men, whereby the rent of land has much risen 
and tillage has fallen off, churches and houses 
ave been pulled down, and marvellous num- | 
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The complaints of these old | 


In remedy- | 


| pray through England. 


bers of people have been deprived of the means 
wherewith to maintain themselves and their 
families. 


proportion between corn land and pasture land, 
&e. An Act of 1533 recites that some owners 


be owned to 2000. Thecry of the people and the 
legislation directed, for 150 years after Henry 


_ VII, against the expropriation of the small | 
farmers and peasants, were alike fruitless. The 
| secret of their inefficiency Bacon, without know- | 


ing it, reveals to us. “The device of King 
Henry VII.,” says Bacon, in his “Essays, Civil 


and Moral,” Essay 29, “was profound and ad- | 


mirable, in making farms and houses of hus- 
bandry of a standard ; that is, maintained with 
such a proportion of land unto them as may 
breed a subject to live in convenient plenty, 


and no servile condition, and to keep the plough | 


in the hands of the owners and not mere hire- 
lings.” What the capitalist system demanded 
was on the other band, a degraded and almcst 
servile condition of the mass of the people, the 
transformation of them into mercenaries, and of 
their means of labour into capital. During this 
transformation period, legislation aleo strove to 
retain the 4 acres of land by the cottage of the 
agricultural wage-labourer, and forbad him to 
take lodgers into his cottage. In the reign of 
James I., 1627, Roger Crocker of Front Mill, 
was condemned for having built a cottage on 


the manor of Front Mill without 4 acres of land | 


attached to the same in perpetuity. As late as 
Charles I.’s reign. 1638, a royal commission was 
appointed to enforce the carrying our of the old 
laws, especially that referring to the 4 acres of 
land. Even in Cromwell's time, the building 
of a house within 4 miles of London was for. 
bidden unless it was endowed with 4 acres of 
land. As Jate as the first half of the 18th cen- 
tury complaint is made if the cottage of the 


agricultural labourer bas not ap adjunct of one | 


or two acres of land. Nowadays heis Iucky if it is 
furnished with a little garden, or if be may rent, 


far away from his cottage, a few recds. “Land- | 


lords and farmers,” says Dr. Hunter, ‘work 
here band in band. 
would make the labourers too independent.” 


The process of forcible expropriation of the 


people received in the 16th century a new and | 


frightful impulse from the Reformation, and 
from the consequent colossal spoliation of the 
church property. The Catholiechurch was, at the 
time of the Reformation, feudal proprietor of a 
great part the English land. The suppression of 


the monasteries, &c., hurled theirinmatesinto the | 
proletariat. The estates of the church were toa | 
large extent given away to rapacious royal | 


favourites, or sold at a nominal price to specu- 
lating farmers and citizens, who drove out, en 
masse, the hereditary sub-tenants and threw 


_ their holdings into one. The legally guaranteed | 


property of the pcorer folk in a part of the 
cburch’s tithes was tacitly confiscated. “Pauper 
ubique jacet,” cried Queen Elizabeth, after a 

In the 43rd year of 
er reign the nation was obliged to recognise 


pauperism officially by the introduction of a peor | 


rate. ‘The authors of this law seem to bave been 


| ashamed to state the grounds for it, for [con- 


trary to traditional usuage) it has no preamble 


was declared perpetual, and in fact only in 1834 
did it take a new and harsher form. 
immediate results of the Reformation were not 
its lasting ones. The property of the church 


_ formed the religious bulwark of the traditional 


conditions of landed property. With its fall 
these were no longer tenable. 


the yeomanry, the class of independent peasants, 


were more numerous than the class of farmers. | 
| They had formed the backbone of Cromwell’s 


strength, and, even according to the confession | 
of Macaulay, stood in favourable contrast to the | 
drunken squires and to their servants, the | 
country clergy, who had to marry their masters’ 
cast-off mistresses. About 1750, the yeomanry 
had disappeared, and £o had, in the last decade | 
of the 18th century, the last trace of thecommcn 
land of the agricultural labourer. We leave on 
one side here the purely economic causes of the | 
agricultural revolution. We deal only with the 
forcible means employed. 


(To be Continued.) 


nili The Act, therefore, ordains the re- | 
| building of the decayed farm-steads, and fixesa 


A few acres to the cottage | 


These | 


| have no practicable solution ; 


| the way, arrived 


THE FORUM. 
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(To Toe Epitor.} 
Sir,— In perusing the Decemtyr No. of the 
S.S." I noticed with sore surprise a statement 


| appearing over the initials of ‘ FF.” in hig re- 


view of the life of Parnell. I take, xcepticn to 
the following statement : 


“The Industrial Unionist copies the Jawless- 
ness of the Fenian with sabbotage, but has never 
yet— even in United States— scored any success 
worth mentioning.” 


Now my information regarding tle rights of 
Free Spe ech, etc. bas been that the [.W.W. bas 
done vigorous, useful, and necessary work in 
that disecticn. If my information bas been 
wrong I shall be grateful to be corrected. 

The Battersea Iccal of the ILW.W. are having 
an address from two fellow workers who have 
just arrived in this ccuntry, cn lec. 14th, the 
theme to be: “The Work of the I.W.W. in 
America.” My object in writing is that you (if 
possible) depute scmeone to attend that meet- 
ing and support the contentions in “F F.’g” 
article. Cas. Savaar. 


In the article our friend quotes from the re- 
ference is not, a8 he would seem to imply, to the 
I.W.W. of America cnly, but to Industrial 
Unionists all over the world. Sabbotage is one 
of their chief planks. much advecated, but, of 
courre, practised little The meanirg cf the 
paeeage quoted, erpecially when taken with the 
rest of the paragraph, should te clear. The 
Industrial Unicuists, even in the United States 
where they sre strongest, have.gained hy Sab. 
botage nothing worth mentioning. It must also 
be clear that the writer of the abcve, although 
he takes exception to the passage, yet raises no- 
thing tbat even questions its accuracy. For if 
the I.W.W. bave, as he claims, “dcne vigerous 
useful, and necessary work” for the right of 
free speech, he neglects to tell us if they won 
any of these “rights,” and how sabbotage was 
instrumental in that direction. The I.W.W. no 
more fights for free speech with sabhotage than 
the Fenians did with outrages. 

Mr. Savage is evidently mixed as to his terms. 
Sabbotage, in theory, looms so big in his mind 
that it etands for Industrial Unioniem, of which 
— according to its apostles— it is merely a part. 
But even bad I said that Industrial Unionism 
has gained ncthing worth mentioning for the 
workers, my critic still gives no reason for 
taking exception even to that. Every party 
fights for free speech, i.e , they conterd with tke 
obstacles that hinder the dissemination’of their 
ideas. The Suffragettes contended against 
hooligans ; sodid the Welsh Christ ; so also did 
the Liberal Party during the South African 
Wor. But what have the workers gained by 
their efforts? Have they gained any rights, 


| knowledge, or material improvement ? 


It is not eo much free speech that the workers 
require as speech embcdying that which is 
from their view pcint, eseential, logical, end 
correct. The Industrial Unionist might advo- 


_ cate Sabbotage and the General Strike until the 


workers believed in them as pathetically as they 


_ to-day believe in the “ directive ability” of the 


capitalist or the “brotherhccd of Capital and 
Labour”—and what then? They would only 
bave learned how to destroy wealth, or to bin- 
der its prcduction. The problem waiting their 
soluticn would still be the came that confronts 
them to-day —how to produce fcr their cwn use 


Even in the last decade of the 17th century, | a ee cae ae at Sie ae ats, 


For this problem the Industrial Unicnists 
and until they 
have we can only class them with all the other 
freak organisations that “claim the right to 
babble.” 

One of the ‘friends’ mentioned in Mr. 
Savage's letter, at a previcus meeting of the 
I.W.W. asked the speaker (who bad favcured 
political action by the workers) : ‘Of what pcs- 
sible value is the vote to the worker, seeing that 
when he has given it is no longer under bis 
control, is, in fact, lost?”’ If this isa sample 
of their “ free speech” we do not regret our in- 
ability to respond to their invitation, which, by 
a day after the n eeting 

F. F. 


announced. 
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THE WAGES OF WAR. 


Now that the glamour of glory and the frenzy 
of patriotism have evaporated somewhat and the 
east wind of Imperialism is becoming less satis- 
fying, the workers may well pause to consider 
e serious problem of impending starvation. 
The price of foud and fuel rises, and the 
wages bill falls. It is au anxious question, too, 
for our masters, and one that becomes more 
serious as the cost of living mounts higher and 
the volume of jingoiam declines, 
That our otasters will voluntarily deal with 
the matter only the politically blind will for one 
moment imagine. ‘lie Government will rush to 
the assistance of the shipping shareholders, who 
have taken advantage of the crisis more, per- 
haps, thav avy others; they will recompense 
owners for the destruction of their interest- 
producing property, if destroyed by enemy war- 
ships; they will stand by the big banks and 
the vested interest generally; but the workers, 
hit the hardest because they have no reserve to 
fall back upon they yet short shrift indeed. 
If ever adequats step+ be taken to restore the 


standard of living to the normal, they will not | 


be taken until it is feared that the hungry 
opulace will become dangerous and threaten 
internal trouble. 
Witb all the optimism of the Preas and the 
glib assurance that “uur” food supply is safe 
while Britain rules the waves the facts point 


clearly to a periud of starvation in store for those | 


who, in the bes! of times, are always short of 
the necessaries of life. 

The August returns showed a drop in the 
aggregate of wages of 30.5 per cent., and a fur- 
ther fall of 11.4 per ceut, was recorded in Sept. 
October returns a recovery of 6 per cent., while 
November wages ure still 5.5 per cent. higher. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson (‘Fortnightly Review,” 
1.1.15) records it as a serious fact that “the 
aggregate of wayex at the end of November 
stood at 11.4 por cent. less thaus yearago” The 
aggregate of wages is a far more important 
measure than vither the figures of unemployment 
or the returns of vutes of wages in a question of 
the standard of liv.ny, and in conjunction with 
this serious falling «ff in the average income of 
the worker must be taken the enormous increase 
in the cost of living 

The same writer ways: 

“After the sharp rise in the early days of 
August prices of foot fell until by Sept. 12th 
they are found to reach a level of about 10 per 
cent. above July. Since then prices have been 
again rising, being, ut the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 17 per cent. higher than the July level in 
towns and 15 per cnt in the country.” 


Since then prices have mounted higher and 





| rightly x 


| 


higher, the most conservative figure being given 


by the * Board of Trade Gazatte” (Jan., 1915) 
as 18 per cent. increase for December over the 
July (pre-war) prices. 

The greater part of the workers’ expenditure 
is upon fuod, but a large item is fuel Allkinds 
of fuel have increased in price. According tos 
circular issued by the South Metropolitan Gas 
Co., the contarctors’ charges on the transport of 
coal is equivalent to an increase of 10s. per ton, 
and whether your beverage be tea or beer, that 
too will ‘cost you more.’ 

To that “third of the population continuelly 
on the verge of hunger” the conditions implied 
by these figures mesn privations undreamed of 
by fuir and foolish females who slobber over the 
horrors of war and help save a parsimonious 
government’s expenditure, and incidentally 
starve some working girl 7 sewing sbirts for 
soldiers in tho trenches. If the pinch is felt 
now, while the ‘‘war trades” are booming, and 
the price of bread riees so readily while we are 
assured that tlere is more than sufficient wheat 

thered and growing to supply the wants of 
the world, what will happen when the inevitable 
slump arrives, caused by the slackening in the 
production of war material and by a real scarcity 
of the crops to be gathered? The workers of 
the world will then receive in full measure the 
reward of war. 


THE FUTILITY OF REFORM ADVOCACY 


0:0 
‘l'nere are thousands of well meaning people to 
day, who, while convinced of the existence of 
many wrongs and evils inside society and sin- 
cerely desirous of their removal, are at the same 
time equally convinced that the only sure way 
of effecting thie purpose (slow and even dis- 
heartening as the process may be), is b the 
gradual introduction of a series of social reforms 
combined with the application of the gospel of 
individual moral regeneration— upon the latter 
of which much stress is laid, 

These well-disposed ng will not, at pre 
sent, accept Socialism as the remedy, because, 
without having studied it fur themselves, they 
have, by imbibing the views of the political and 
religious leaders in whom they repose confi. 
dence, acquired an unconscious but none-the- 
less deeply rooted prejudice against it. They 
hold the view-- 8 very common view—that So 
cialism is Utopian and visionary ; that in some 
aspects it is immoral, in others impracticable ; 
that it ignores or is contrary to human nature; 
that it allows no room for initiative -or talent, 
has nothing really tangible that men can get 
hold of; in a word, ite advocacy is but the 
vapourings of an emotional discontent, and, in 
view of the fact that something is wanted HERE 
and NOW, really hardly worth consideration at 


' all 


This is the mental attitude of a vast number 
of working men and women who are willing to 
devote time and exergy to the advocacy of re. 
forms, and upon whom the reform policy exer- 
cises a wonderful fascination. 

Believing, a8 we do, that with all their 
prejudices, these people are willing to look at 
all sides of a question, we wish to state and to 
prove that no reform policy of ANY kind can 
mitigate to any appreciable extent the evils they 
The reason for this is the sim- 
ple but all-sufficient one that the very constitu- 
tion of papitalistic society demande the continued 
existence of these ille, and in sober fact, could 
not possibly exist without them. 

e will not mention in detail what these 
evils are, for they are too well known to need 
recapitulation ; they sare admitted by every 
shade of politician and ostensibly regretted by 
all religious leaders. Moreover, the very exist- 
ence of an elaborate reform policy in the planke 
of both political parties and of numerous " phi- 
lantrophic” agencies, presupposes that some- 
thing radically wrong is eating at the heart of 
society requiring abolition. We would, however, 
deal briefly with one of them in order to prove 
our contention concerning the futility of re- 
forms, and the one we propose taking is the ill, 
or rather the tragedy—common to-day the world 
over—of unemployment. ; 

We need not trouble the reader with a de- 
scription of what unemployment means, for to 
very many the bitterness of experience has con- 
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“veyed the lesson only too well. We merely wie 


to emphasise the faot that in untold cases it 
means actual destitution, the sale of the home, 
underfed children, and gradual pbyeical and 
mental deterioration. It means also the loss, in 
many cases, of moral stamina and self respect 
due to the necessity of seeking charity, for as 
Mrs. Herbert Stead, of the Browning Settlement, 
told the Congregational Union when dealing 
with the effect of religious charity on poor 
women (“Chronicle,” 16.10.13) : 


“Religious organisations have driven the 
or woman deeper down rather than hel 
hee, by teaching her to accept doles and to 
understand that hypocrisy is a marketable 

possession.” 


We are, however, not so much concerned in this 
article to point out the resulte of unemployment 
as we are to show its inevitability on an ever in- 
creasing scale while capitalism lasts, no matter 
what attempts may be made in the way of insur- 
ance, relief works, etc. to minimise or gloss over 
its appalling effects. 

And in order toshow why unemployment and 
the suffering it entails MUST go on under the 
present system and cannot be really touched by 
any reforms, we would invite attention to the 
following statements concerning modern indus- 
trialiam, the truth of which, we are sure, will 
withstand criticism. 

1, All commercial undertakings are run for 
one purpose only, viz , to secure profits for the 
class which owns them. 

2. All profits are obtained by returning to 
the wealth producers—the working class— a less 
value (as bia than the value of the goods 
they produce. This should be obvious, for it is 
clear that if the full value of the goods was re- 
turned, there could be no surplus-value, and 
consequently no profits. 

To anticipate criticiam we magn here say that 
the capitalists, as a class, neither produce nor 
distribute wealth, the few who “work” being 
engs ed in commeroe, i ¢., in buying and selling, 
wiich, of course, produces nothing. The fact 
also that there are a few very small masters who, 
through the precariousness of their position, 
are compelled to work while at the same time 
they are exploiting one or two men, does not in 
any way affect the statement that the masters, 
as a whole, do not work. 

3. ‘The productive capacity of the workers — 
owing to such factors as the use of improved 
machinery, new processes, scientific sub-division 
of labour, speeding up, etc., is increasing yearly 
at a terrific rate - fos greater than the rate re- 
quired to meet the demands of an increasing 
population. If this is doubted we would refer 
the doubter to such wonderful machines as the 
Northop loom, the Doxford Collier, the Gordon 
drill, the ferro-concrete process in building, the 
use of vil instead of coal fuel, the extraordinary 
results arising from the application of electricity 
to many fields of modern industry. All these 
improvements in the last analysis simply mean 
that an equal or greater amount of work can 
be now done with only a fraction of the labour 
formerly el i and consequently there is 
more unemp oyment. : 

But this is not all. More and more in recent 
years the masters have been giving the workers 
object lessons in the power of intelligent com- 
bination, by forming among themselves working 
agreements, combines and trusts. These are 
created for the sole purpose of eliminating com- 
petition and effecting economies, and an exami- 
nation of the results will show anyone who cares 
to enquire that economies effected by the masters 
are ALWAYSuat the expense of the workers. 

One instance will suffice. Most English Rail- 
way Companies are joined up in groups among 
whom there are working agreements. Since 
1907 the work in both passenger and traffic de- 

artments has much increased; the net profits 
fave gone tip from 43 to 52 millions, and yet in 
the same period, through more capacious rolling 
stock, and so on, the companies have been able 
to discharge permanently nearly 13,000 men. 

4. Owing to the supply of labour being 
vastly in excess uf the demand, there is intense 
struggle among the workers for employment ; 
this competition results in steadily pressing 
down wages till they reach on the average the 
bare subsistence level. This is to the benefit of 
the masters. At the same time, mainly through 
the operation of trusts, the cost of living atead_ 
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ily increases. This is also to the benefit of a 
powerlul section of the masters, but makes the 
osition of the working class doubly worse by 
got hey 5 the already poor standard of living. 

The final statement to which we would par- 
ticularly draw the attention of reformists is, 
that ali institutions in a capitalist-coutrolled 
society are subordinated to the interests of the 
capitalists, who, as long as they have the power, 
will never allow any institution or person to in- 
terfere with the economic base of society —in 
which unemployment is a vitally necessary part, 
and out of which their power, privileges and 
profits are built. 

Now if theae statements are true, then it fol- 
jows of necessity that no social or legislative 
measure devised by well meaning people to 
mitigate either unemployment or its evil conse 

uences, stands the alightest chauce of success, 
or such success would disturb the smooth 
working of the industrial machine, the very 
heart’s blood of capitalism. ‘The ruliog class 
will allow, nay encourage, tinkering with social 
sores; they will patroniseand subscribe to relief 
agencies, soup and blanket societies, almshouses, 
rescue homes, ragged schools, etc.; they will 
pass an Act giving the aged poor the pitiful 
pension of Is. to 5s, a week, and incidentally 
save their own rates in the process; but any 
attempt to alter the SYSI'EM which in its 
daily workings must create tnese evils, is op 
pos3d by them tooth and nail. 

One has only to turn to the his‘ory of capital- 
ism for overwhelming proof of this. For 80 yeirs 
the Parliament of the richest empire in the 
world has been passing one reform measure 
after another; factory and miniug regulations, 
‘child protection, sanitary measures, education, 
poor law and ao on. During the same period 


§ the statesman, the philantrophist, and the divine 


have professed their heart felt sympathy with 
the poor; every political programme has been 
sweet with honeyed words, and the everlasting 
refrain has been “trust US, and all will be 
well.” And the people have trusted the, first 
‘the one and then the other, and after 80 years 
‘of trusting during which the hope of the poor 
‘has been daily crucified on the altar of dis- 
‘appointment, and their patience has been the 
most astounding thing in the universe, the net 
result, O Reformer! in the word-picture of Mr. 
Lloyd George (Cardiff, 29.1.11) is: 


“There are MILLIONS of men and women 
in this country who through n> fault of their 
own are suffering unnecesssily . who 
go through life sodden in poverty, wretched- 
ness ani despair Non have alwaysa 
large, wide, deep area of chroniv poverty and 
misery . you cannot dei with a pro 
blem of this magnitude by spasmodic appeals 
to the churity of the benevolent. . You 
have greater poverty in the aggregate than you 
ever had, you have oppression of the weak by 
the strong, you have n more severe economic 
bondage than you probably ever had before,” 


Such is the net result after the idealists have 
worked, and the millions have been apent. It is 
the net reeult of the directive ability of the 
“brainy” men and the captains of industry. 
Why ia it permitted to go ou? le there inauffi- 
cient wealth? Never was the ruling class ao 
rich as it is today. Inthe poverty of the poor 
due to their criminality and laziness? Read 
carefully the words of Mr. Lloyd George above. 
“Through no fault of their own,” ete. Are the 
masters animated by axincere desire to do some 
thing and yet unable to move? [f you think ao, 
read how quickly they can move and do move 
when their own interests ure threatened, as is 
the cage in the present. war. 

In the cour-6 of a few days they passed the 
following measures and Acta: ‘Two votes of 
credit, one for £100 000 000, and the other 
for £225,000 000; two measures to increase 
the army by 14 million men and the navy by 
67,000 men and boys; an Act known as the 
“Moratorium” postponing payment of debt to 
prover the interests of banka, financiers, the 
tock Exchange and the capitalist class gener- 
ally, many of whom were ineolvent and would 
otherwise have gone smash ; they have guaran. 
teed dividends to railway shareholders; nation- 
alised the railways, the aniline dye industry and 
ship ing insurance; fixed food prices at levels 
which press heavily on the workers but yield 

handsome profits to rings and trusts, and have 
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issued numerous proclamations concerning mar- 
tial law, contraband, espionage, and other 
things. 

All this has been done in a FEW days, 
quickly, unanimously, and without discussion, 
by the two parties who were supposed to be 
enemies and who, before the war, were appar- 
ently flying at each others’ throats over the [rish 

uestion. They have now forgotten they are 

ories and Liberals, tut they never forget they 
are capitalists; and working in capitalist uni- 
son, “ge! are moving heaven and earth to safe- 
uard thoge interests now seriously threatened 

y “alien” capitalists abroad. 

These things show they CAN move when they 

like. Why was it, then, that for over six years 
eth deliberately refused to feed half-starved 
children on non-school days or increase the 
miserable half-pennny rate allowed for food? 
Why did this Government break its own signed 
agreement with the London Dockers, driving 
them back, with the uee of armed force, to 
. harsher conditions; refuse to concede miners 
the minimum wage of 5s. a day, or give dock 
navvies 6d. an hour while giving M.P.’s £8 per 
week ? Why does it condone Government eweat- 
ing, use Labour Exchanges as sorting institu- 
tions where the masters may obtain the cheapest 
and moet servile labour, and offer, as the only 
“refuge” for the destitute poor, that organised 
brutality known as the Casual Ward ? 

Surely the reasons are obvious. In the one 
case their iutereste are in serious peril through 
the armed scientific violence of the “enemy,” 
an | it is imperative that they spend money like 
pouring out water in the creation of a force 
strong en ugh to win in the struggle. In the 
other case their interests are powerfully sup- 
ported by the existence of an unemployed army, 
as with it they can smash strikes, reduce wages, 
seoure cannon fodder and use it as a whip with 
which to keep the poor “content,” and go, be- 
neath all their wordy sympathy the fact remains 
that they would not alter it if they could. 

They kuow from evidence ‘it around them 
what unemployment means; they know ita 
universality und ite ever-widening area; but 
faced with the alternative (for there is no middle 
course) of either pening their positions, or 
perpetuating a system w ich builds ite myriad 
tragedies out of class subjection, they do not 
hesitate for one moment, but throw overboard 
every di¢tate of our common humanity, becom- 
ing more ruthless than the beast of the jungle 
in order to make seoure their profits and he 
class privilege they now enjoy. ‘This they have 
always done, and always will do so loug as 
they have the puwer, 

The reformist, therefore, is up against two 
forces, either of which play destruction with 
hia heat intentions. There is the industrial 
development of capitalism itself, which daily 
re-creates unemployment, and there in the all 
powerful opposition of the governing class, to 
whom the grinding misery of the unemployed 
is a NECESSITY. As soon, therefore, as he 
learns this, he will also learn that there is 
nothing to be dune, nothing that can be done, 
but to add his quota to the creation of a public 
opinion which, gathering strength day by day, 
and linking in ever-growing might the world- 
wide ariny of the dispossessed, will sweep away 
for ever the unclean cause of the horrors he 
rightly deplores. He will fight to destroy capi- 
taliem and substitute Sooialiam, for this is the 
only REMEDY for the evils of the day. 

F. V. 
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WAKE UP, WORKERS! 
AN APPEAL TO REASON, 
‘0: 


“Geran and British troops fraternise! " 
Statemeut of dire import to the capitaliat class ! 
—Its linportance apparently not realised by the 
Pressmen who publish the news. ‘I'he masters 
have said ; “ Cuuntrymen, our interests conflict 
with those of a foreign nation ; your country 
needs you to slay our enemies ; you shall make 
guns and ammunition ; you shall dig yourselves 
into holes as near as possible to those dug by the 
enemy so that you may kill them.” Buta time 
comes when the men on both sides say: “It is 
Christmas, a time when we ure to be merry and 
should endeavour to forget animosity. Fora 
time ut least we will not fight; we will shake 
the hand of the fooman; we will drink his 
health and slaughter shall be stayed.” And it 
is done. 

Is it a triumph for Chriatianity—a victory 
for Obristian forgivenness an example of the 
love of God which passeth all understanding ? 
It is not. By very few workers is Christmas 
Day celebrated as a religious festival. It is a 
respite from toil; a truce time in the hard bat- 
tle of life ; a time for enjoyment, each in his 
way aud according to his opportunity. Holy- 
day it ia not, but holiday only in the modern 
sense of the word ; a day of enjoyment when all 
should eat, drink, and be merry, 

And the “hands across the trenches” is but 
& momentary return to reason, a flash of common 
sense which calls on the workers on both sides 
to pause and ask themselves what enmity they 
bear toward those they fight that shall override 
tho idea of a festive season. And the anawer is 
obvious. There is no enmity. If those in the 
trenches would pause long enough to figure 
the matter out how long would this insane 
slaughter last ? 

_ A bold headline stares at me from my morn- 
ing paper. An advertisement issued by the War 
Othice asks: “What would happen to the Em- 
pire if all stayed at home like you?” It is a 
dangerous question indeed! What would ha 
pen, O my British and Con .inental brothers, if 
we all stayed at home? ‘There would be no 
killing: there would be none to kill. 

“The Germans,” says a typical letter from 
the front, “are quite decent fellows, and seem 
fed up with the war.” What « discovery! The 
German nis it seems, is very like an ordi- 
nary person almost us good, we may suppose 
as Britishor. He thinks more of fils int an 
children than he does of lolling luxuriously up- 
ou a bed of mixed flesh and mud. Ele is quite 
a decent fellow. If only they would reagou the 
matter out inetead of swallowing the filth of the 
capitalist Press, which has led them to believe 
that the opposing host consists of e uni-human 
fivuds, or some Burt of cauibalistic fuvage! If 
only they would ask themselves why they should 
continue w kill to theend that their frieuds and 


| families may grieve, their wives beoome widows 


aad their childreu fatherloss! A peace would 
then bein sight -a peace that can be accomp- 
lished only by the common understundjng of 
the workers of all lands. 

Of ull the interests at stake is one worth, to 
them, the sacrifice of a life, ora single day's 
torture of a wife or mother? Are all of them 
combined worth the sacrifice of that comrade. 
ship of which the handehake between those 
awful trenches on Christmas morning was the 
symbol? Just think of it! 

So short a time ago British diplomatists, in 
a wrangle for the apportionment of a piece of 
Lurope, might have declared a war between 
Kngland or Russia and France, In the latter 
case France would have been «declared our 
esemy Chen the Beitish workman would have 
been flung agains: the “frog eating Irench- 
men,” aud the Parisian Press would have 
shrieked abuse at “ Perfidious Albion,” ag it did 
during the Boer War. What ,reater cause have 
we for eamity against the Gorman than against 
the French worker? None, of course, can be 
found when, io the midst of this butehery men 
pause fur a brief spill face to face with 
the “enemy” and, having uo cause for hatred 
spontaneouely hold out the hand of truindahip 
and exchange the fragrant “ Woodbine?" 

The interests of German, French, and Russian 
workers are identical with those of the British 
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worker. Their burden is oppression, tryanny, 
and brutality, as practised by the masters all 
over the globe—alike on the squares of London 
and of Petrograd, of Paris and of Berlin. 

Russian autocracy still sends its best men to 
Siberia, though we call them friends and allies, 
and German workmen will still, wo hope, rend 
help and collect funds to assist their brothers in 
British trade unions when the latter are fighting 
against the brutality of the English master 
class, as they Lave done in the past. 

Put aside for the moment the call of the pat- 
riotic ironmaster trust magnates, of the shoddy 
khaki cloth manufacturers, of the sponge and 
paper boot dealers, and of the rotten meat pur- 
veyors : such “ patriotism”’ exposes itself, Ignore 
their specious pleading fora moment, and in that 
moment of sanity ask yourselves, Brition or 
Boer, Pole or Prussian, Frenchman or Turk, 
why should not that Christmas handclasp over 
the trenches, that expression of friendship that 
would out, continue. 

Would it not be a more sane proposal to con- 
tinue that handclasp as expressing the close 
and firm comradeship of the toilers of the world 
rather than that this horrible butchery should 
be maintained ? Perhaps it seems impossible, 
but one day the workers will awake to the con- 
sciousness of its desirability, and the Socialist 
works for that day. 

Now, however, your masters call the tune you 
dance to. They have chosen your enemy for 
you. They have propounded the reasons for the 
fight. They have arranged the battlefield, and 
they, doubtless, will stay the slaughter when it 
pleaseth them, Their interest is obvious. Their 
cause is clear. Their action is logical, however 
callous that logic may be. 

But, fellow workers, is our cause so clearly 
shown in the present conflict? Is our interest 
in any way bound up in the defeat or victory of 
the opposing armies ? ; , 

If our bitter enemy sat in the opposing 
trenches—an enemy so bitter that we must shoot 
him on sight, then to shake hands is treachery ; 
but is it logical to suggest that to shake the 
hand of those who have assisted us in the past 
and who bear us no more hate than the blind, 
unreasoned lip-curse, is an action of treachery? 

No, our enemy is not in the trenches, Our 
foe is those who sit in the halls of the great and 


on the boards of directors of catering and cloth<~ 


ing concerns ; the capitalists whose wealth is 
drawn from the blood and sinew of the sweated 
waitress and sempatress ; the politicians and 
“intellectuals” who, with smooth ae and 
richly bribed pen, fool the masses to their un- 
doing ; the Labour shepherds who “lead the 
revolt to waste for the reward of a seat in the 
secret council of the Molock Capital. ; 
Shall our sword be drawn to fight foreign 
workers misled by a gang equally as unscrupu- 
lous as they who endeavour to mislead us here? 
Shall our hatred be wasted upon thore of our 
class who are fooled into participation in a 
bloody struggle for the spoils of exploitation— 
a struggle that will cease as it began, with the 
exploited worker still the bottom dog ; with the 
wage-slave atill “on the knee’? 
hy not save our energy for a Dene canes ? 
WEL, 


TO THE PRINCES OF THE CHURCH, 
— 0:0-— 


You prate of love and murmur of gocdwill, 

Turn sanctimonious eyes toward your God, 

Write on your walls the text “Thou shalt not 
kill,” 

Point out the path your ‘Prince of Peace” once 
trod, 

While all the time, with murder in your hearts, 

You lie, cajole, and bully that the fools 

Who heed your words may play their foolish 
parts 

As slaves of Mammon, as the War-Lord’s tools. 

On many a field, in many a river bed, 

Of Flanders and of Poland and of France, 

Your bloody-minded words bear fruit indeed. 

Preachers of Death! the thought of maimed and 
dead 

Will nerve us when our hosts of Life advance 

To crush for ever your accursed breed, 


I’, J. Weos. 


OTHER “HUNS” AND 
OTHER LOUVAINS. 


— oo— —— 


2.—SOUTH AFRICA, CHINA, ETC. 


Tue previous article under this heading dealt 
with a state of affairs which existed on the Congo 
under the Belgians in times of peace—or shall 
wo say in pursuance of ordinary business; the 
present article deals with the actions of nations 
at war. Its object is to show that “Huns” and 
“Touvains” are a common feature in every war, 
and are not monopolised by this or that nation. 
Tt also shows again the hy poorisy of the capital- 
ist Press campaign against German methods of 
warfare. Whatever can be said of German 
methods can with equal truth be said of British, 
French, Russian, Japanese, Italian, or any other 
nation’s methods. War is war, and all the Hague 
Conferences will leave it at what it is—a horrible 
and bloody display of all that is vicious and 
barbaric in mankind. No act of barbarism has 
been committed in the present war that has not 
been equalled in almost any other war. 

A lot of noise has been made of Germany 
violating Belgian neutrality, tearing up scraps 
of paper, etc. This is nothing new. Every one 
of the above-mentioned nations has ignored such 
agreements, and is prepared to do soagain when 
its interesta are served in that way. Begbie, of 
“Fallin” fame, told the truth when he said 
that “At every Christian frontier you can pick 
up a broken treaty and a dishonoured bond.” 
(“Daily Chronicle,” Aug. 5th, 1914.) 

The invasion of Belgium is trotted out as be- 
ing the chisf reason for England’s declaration 
of war upon Germany. To show the hypocrisy 
of this claim one has only to call to mind the 
war in South Africa against the Dutch Republics. 
We there see what concern the rulers of this 
country have for the independence of small 
States when there is something to be gained by 
annexation. [ven Mr. Lloyd George was com- 
pelled to admit that ““We went into war for 
equal rights, and we were prosecuting it for 
annexation. We went into the country for phi- 
lanthropy, and we remained in it for burglary” 
(“Manchester Guardian,” July 26th, 1900), 
while a member of the Cape Assembly, an 
Englishmen, Mr. Merriman, is reported ar fol- 
lows: ‘‘I say ‘never again’ will England hold 

he title she did as the friend of small peoples 
and the unwavering champion of liberty 

When it is a question of tyranny towards some 
small Powers, how can she say anything? The 
Transvaal and the Free State will be flung in 
her teeth.” (‘The Speaker,” Oct. 27th, 1900), 


Nobody but a fool would to-day deny that the 
South African War was a capitalist’s war; and 
when all the fogging issues that have cropped 
up in the shape of immediate causes,” and which 
the Press in each country have used in a cam- 
paign to trip the workers, have been cleared 
away, the capitalist nature of the present Euro- 
pean War will be as clear as daylight. 

The South African War, it is true, was more 
clear owing to the fact that a considerable section 


‘of the capitalists in this country. although they 


had to help finance the war, did not stand to 
benefit by it. Naturally they quarrelled with 
those who stood to benefit through it; and when 
thieves quarrel they sometimes tell the truth 
about one another. 

One or two extracts from speeches of that time 
will show that the idea of the clique of capital- 
ists who engineered the war was that under 
“ good government” (meaning the British type: 
the type most favourable to their interests) the 
would be allowed to work the gold mines with 
cheaper labour and increase their already enor- 
mous profits, 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes, for instance, said : 


‘We are not going to war for the amusement : 


of Royal families as in the past, but we mean 
practical business. (‘Daily Mail,” Aug. 14th, 
1899.) 


Ata mage gc the Consolidated Gold Fields 


Company of South Africa held at Cannon St. 
Hotel, London, Nov. 14th, 1899, Mr. J. H. Ham- 
mond, the Company’s engineer, stated that 
under English rule he hoped to cut down the 
wages of the Kaflir by one half. At the eame 
meeting he justified his calculation by saying: 
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“With good government there should be am 
abundance of labour and with an abundance of 
labour there will be no difficulty in cutting down 
wages, because it is preposterous to pay a Kaflfir 
the present wages. He would be quite as well 
satisfied—in fact he would work longer—if you 
gave him half the amount. (Laughter). His. 
wages are altogether disproportionate to his re- 

uirements. (Renewed laughter),” (‘Financial 
News? Nov. 21st, 1899.) § 


What these gold-mongers wanted, then, was 
to lay hold of the reins of government in the 
Republics, remove the burden of taxation from 
the mines, introduce cheaper labour, force down 
the wages of the labourers already there, and so. 
increase their profits. 

As to the conduct of British soldiers in war 
read the following extract from De Wett's “Three 
Years’ War” (pp. 242-3): 

“Proclamations had been issued by Lord 
Roberts prescribing that an¥ building within 
ten miles of the railway where the Boers had 
blown up or broken up the railway line should 
be burnt down. This was also carried out, but. 
not only within the specified radius, but also 
everywhere throughout the State. Everywhere 
houses were burnt down or destroyed with dyna- 
mite the furniture itself and the grain 
were burnt, and the sheep, cattle and horses. 
were carried off. Nor was it long before horses. 
were shot down in heaps, and the sheep killed 
by thousands by the Kaffirs and the National 
Scouts or run through by the troops with their 
bayonets. The devastation became 
worse from day to day. Could anyone. 
ever have thought before the war that the twen- 
tieth century could show such barbarities? No. 
Anyone knows that in war, cruelties more hor- 
rible than murder can take place, but that such 
direct and indirect murder should have been 
committed against defenceless women and child- 
ren is a thing I should have staked my head 
could never have happened in a war waged by 
the civilised English nation. Yet it happened.” 


On page 287 the ine author says: ‘The 
enemy, moreover, did n&t spare our cattle, but 
either drove them off or ktited-them for food. 
As for our women-folk—any of them who fell 
into the hands of the enemy were sent off to the. 
concentration camps.” The treatment of women 
“is such a serious matter that it would require. 
whole chapters to deal with it adequately.” 
Regarding these concentration camps, General 
L. Botha declared on May 30th, 1902, that no. 
leas than twenty thousand women and children 
had died in them up to that time. (Ibid, p. 492.), 
Gen. Botha, in reply to the proclamation of 
Lord Roberts referred to above by De Wet, said: 


“Tt is already known to me that barbarous. 
actions of this kind are committed by y our troops. 
under your command, not only alongside or near 
the railway, but also in places far removed from 
railways. Wherever your troops move, not only 
are houses burned down or blown up with dy- 
namite, but defenceless women and children are 
ejected, robbed of all food and cover, and alk 
this without any just cause existing for such 
proceedings.” 


The Lord Roberts proclamation stated that 
‘all provisions, cattle, etc., shall be removed.” 

But lest any critic should object to these state- 
ments as they came from “the enemy,” let us 
see what other evidence can be found. A Cana- 
dian officer (I. W. B. Morrison) on the conduct 
of the war wrote as follows: 


“There were a number of very fine farm- 
houses near by and we saw the Boers leaving 
them and making off. The Provost Marshal came- 
up from the main body, removed the Boer 
women and children with their bedding, and 
proceeded to burn or blow up the houses. From 
that on during the rest of the trek, which lasted 
four days, our progress was like the old time 
forays in the Highlands of Scotland two cen- 
turies ago. The country is very like Scotland 
and we moved on from valley to valley ‘lifting’ 
cattle and sheep, burning, looting, and turning 
out the women and children to sit and cry 
beside the ruins of their once beautiful farm- 
steads. It was the touch of Kitchener's iron 
hand, And we were the knuckles. - 
We burned a track about six miles wide 
through these fertile valleys and completey de- 


stroyed the village of Willpoort and the town of 


Dulstroom ... 


b 
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“The column marched into Willpoort, a prett ' 
little village surrounded by hills. The guns 
were placed on the hills and trained on the place 
and the cavalry and mounted infantry rode into 
it and burned every house and shop except one 
belonging toa British subject . . . When 
the mounted troops rode back they looked like 
a gang of dissolute pedlars. Their saddles were 
hung like Christmas trees with shawls, clocks, 
mandolines, tea-kottles, lamps—every sort of 
imaginable article—besides chickens, geese, 
sucking pigs, vegetables, and agricultural pro- 
ducts galore.” (“Manchester Guardian,” Feb. 
23rd, 1901. 


Sir H. Campbell Bannerman described the 
methods of the British in South Africa as 
“methods of barbarism.” (“‘ Times,” June 16th, 
1900. : 

The writer could quote evidence of burning 
and looting and the rest of the horrors of the 
South African War from almost all the promi- 
nent papers that are to-day shrieking about 
German vandalism, as if such things had never 
been heard of in modern English history. 

Let us move now to that magnetic spot which 
has for years been attracting the great commer: 
cial robbers of the whole world, viz., China. 
The endeavours of the European Powers, along 
with America, to open up China asa market for 
their manufactures together with a continual 
nibbling at her territory, and the meddling of 
missionaries, led in 1900 to what is known as 
‘the “ Boxer” rising in Shan-Tung. Likea flash 
Britain, America, France, Germany, and Russi 
were at her throat, and a terrible massacre en- 
sued. ‘The following is taken from leading 
articles of the ‘Manchester Guardian,” Dec. 
27th, 1900 and Jan. 4th, 1901: 


“European civilisation was in a certain sense 
-on ita trial in China when the military operations 
of the powers began. Yet it is well known that 
there was hardly a crime against civilisation 
that this international army of civilisation did 
not commit. The rules of warfare laid down at 
the Hague Conference, to which China was a 
party, were all disregarded. Non-combatants 
were slaughtered wholesale; towns were ays- 
‘tematically pillaged ; women were treated worse 
than the men.” 


The “ Daily Telegraph,” Sept. 14th, 1900, 
Bays: 


“The French and Russians have committed 
frightful atrocities at Tung Chow, outraging 
and slaughtering women and killing children.” 


Of the Russians, Germans, and French the 
leading article of the “Morning Leader” (Dec. 
31st, 1900) says, they 


7 seem to have revelled in rapine 


‘and murder. ‘A band of brigands who kill, 
burn, ravish and loot,’ is Sir Robert Hart's 
description. ‘Bloodshed, rapine, and rape’ is 
‘the terse summary of Dr. Dillon. It is he who 
has described the cold-blooded massacre of three 
hundred ‘perfectly innocent’ coolies by the 
Russians at Taku. a Japanese jour- 
nalist draws some terrible pictures of the French 
and Russians at Tung Chau. Nor does his 
‘evidence stand alone. Dr. Dillon has already 
told us in the ‘Fortnightly Review’ that ‘In 
Tung Chau and Pekin girls and women of all 
ages were raped first and bayoneted after- 
wards,’”’ 


_ Just one more quotation relating to the Tulu 
rising in Natal in 1906 which was suppressed 
by the British. 


“About nine o'clock a.m., Mudhlogo-zplu, the 
paramount chief, approached carrying a white 
flag. Some two or three hundred accompanied 
him. He arrived a few yards in front of a ser- 
roan and explained that he wanted to give in. 

he reply of course was a bullet that must have 
sent his brains some fifty yards off. His fol. 
lowers stood back and shrieked for 
mercy. Mercy came quicker than they expected 
—in the shape of a Maxiin, What a sight! The 
bundle dropped lifeless in less than a minute. 
veral women were among the slain as well as 

a lot of young boys, . A faithful Kaffir 
was looking about the fallen when he found 
Bombaata (a chief) and at once took steps to 
have his head brought into camp for identifica- 
‘tion. Well, the first thing the doctor ordered 
was to have the matter kept secret, and also to 
shave it stuffed at once. We carried 
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| the head with us for about a week, when it was 
| dissected and the skull will probably be made 
into a nice tobacco jar for someone. . . . I 
think it is the finest picnic [ have ever been at.” 
—“Daily News,” Aug. 16th, 1906. 
te 

In conclusion, after reading the above evi- 
dence the reader should ask himself the question 
“Why is it, then, that the capitalistic Press of 
this country is straining all its resources to 
gather information regarding German atroci- 
ties?’ The reply is not hard to find. These 
reports, whether true or false—they care not— 
are pushed before our noses in order to engen- 
der racial hatred. At any other time the Ger- 
mans or anyone else can and do commit all 
manner of atrocities and they are only men- 
tioned incidentally or not at all. J. W. P. 





ALLIES IN, SLAVERY 


(Conclusion.) 
— :0: -- 

The Portuguese claim, of course, that they 
have abolished the slave trade and slave owning 
in their Colonies since 1871. ‘The Planters,” 
says Mr. Harris, “demand this attitude, and the 
governing authorities (partly because they are 
in the power of the planting community, and 
partly because an admission of the actual con- 
ditions would gravely embarrass Portugal and her 
ally Great Britain) keep up the fiction that 
their West African labour systems are purely 
those of free contract labour.” (Italics mine.) 

The fraudulent nature of this claim is well 
exposed in the pages of Mr. Harris’s book, and 
will be easily realised when we look at the cir- 
cumstances in which the “contract” isconcluded. 

Upon arrival at the coast the labourers, utter- 
ly exhausted through long marches, are brought 
to the “Curador’s” office to give their “consent.” 
It is admittedly nothing but a matter of form, 
the black not having the faintest notion of what 
is going on in the office. But even if he did un- 
derstand something about the proceeding, could 
anyone explain to him how a five years’ “con- 
tract” becomes one for life? The truth of the 
matter was summed up by Mr. Vice-Counsul 
Smallbones in his recent official report, wherein 
he pointed that: “From what I have been able 
to gather, all the ‘servicaes’ I have now seen 
were bought in the province of Angola; their 
original contract was a shame and the renewed 
contracts were a farce.” (Italics mine.) 

What is true of the “contracts” is equally 
true of all the other “regulations” which have 
been and are being issued from time to time. 
They merely exist on paper, unless, indeed, they 
are actually turned against those whom they 
were supposed to benefit. As instance, the re- 
gulations concerning the repatriation of the 
slaves. Reformers were, no doubt, under the 
impression that they had rendered a signal ser- 
vice to humanity when in 1878 (seven years 
after the “abolition of slavery” !) a new regula- 
tion was issued providing for the repatriation 
of the servigaes at the conclusion of their “con- 
tracts’ until even the Vica-Governor General 
of Angola had to admit to Mr. Smallbones in 
November 1911 that “repatriation had become 
une mauvaise affaire,” that men “had not been 
repatriated, but expatriated.” In the first place, 
until 1908 (thirty years after!) not one of the 
slaves had been liberated, and though, accord- 
ing to Mr. Harris, “by 1913 a couple of thou- 
sand slaves had been restored to the mainland, 
it is clear that for the most part only the infirm 
and, from the planter’s point of view, the use- 
less, were being set free.” 

Moreover, there is a mass of evidence to show 
that by far the greater number of “repatriated ” 
have been landed in Angola in an absolutely 
destitute condition, although another regulation 
passed in 1903 provided that each ‘repatriated ” 
labourer should receive £18 upon landing in 
Angola. The “repatriated,” says Mr. Harris, 
“in vain sought for work . . . and a few days 
later there lay, in the outskirts of Benguella, 
out in the open, no less than fifty corpses ; those 
who did not or could not resort to theft in order 
to live had simply died of starvation.” 

Thus are these unfortunate people “helped 
to settle on the spot,” as provided in the Brus- 
sels treaty, Article LII ! 








As has already been pointed out, the planters 
are quite capable of using the “regulations and 
laws’, as meansof further enriching themselves 
at the expense of their wretched slaves. The 
Repatriation Fund is a case in point. What 
else, indeed, does the following statement prove 
if not the fact that the 1903 law has enabled the 
planters to rob their labourers of the greater 
part of the miserable pittance they earn? But’ 
let the Anti Slavery Society’s statement to the 
British Foreign Office speak : 


“We submit a short statement which we do 
not think will be challenged in any particular. 
The planters stated in 1907 that ‘each repatri- 
ated labourer will (under the 1903 law) receive 
about £18 upon landing-im Angola.’ ‘That this 
pledge has never been fulfilled is notorious. 
The Portuguese Government has now issued a 
decree by which every labourer landed on the 
mainland shall receive from the Repatriation 
Fund a minimum of £10. But owing to the 
defalcations it is inpossible for either sum to 
be refunded to the labourers. Accepting the 
minimum basis that 30,000 people are entitled 
to such refunds, we find that to pay them their 
minimum of £18 per head promised by the 
planters would require £540,000, whilst to pay 
them the recently decreed minimum would 
require £300,000 ; but we understand that the 
fund to-day is less than £200,000. . There are 
on the islands not less than 30,000 labourers 
whose minimum legal wage is, for men, 10s., 
and for women 7s. 2d. per month. The deduc- 
tions from these wages have varied from one- 
half to two-thirds since the law of 1903 became 
operative.” (Italics mine.) 


When one bears in mind how completely the 
slaves are at the mercy of Britain’s protegéa in 
these Colonies, that the renewal of the shame- 
contract is at the option of the employer, and 
when one further remembers the appalling 
death rate in the islands, the magnitude and 
villainy of this fraud becomes more apparent. 

Much is said about the A frican’s intense loath- 
ing of bondage and unquenchable longing for 
liberty and homeland ; here is an example. Mr. 
Smallbones, describing how, during a visit to 
Agua Izé eighty servicaes asked to be allowed 
to leave the plantation, says : 


“They were then all lined up, and the mana- 
ger and his staff worked hard to get some volun- 
teers to stay on. All their efforts were in vain. 
Even a woman who had had both her legs am- 
putated below the knee insisted on wobbling 
on her hideous stumps to her native country, 
and a man whom also an accident on the plan- 
tation had deprived of both legs faced cheer- 
fully the perils of the journey clinging to the 
back of a sturdy friend.” 


The foregoing will no doubt give some idea 
of the extent of the slave traffic in these parti- 
cular colonies, but it is noteworthy that if there 
are still about 30,000 slaves held in bondage on 
the islands there are at least flve times as many 
on the mainland of Angola ; furthermore, it is 
stated upon reliable authority that for every 
slave landed more than one perishes en route, 
But | have not space to deal with more. How 
the chiefs are at present ordered by the Portu- 
guese officials to bring labourers and are threat- 
ened with the application of armed force to catch 
the required workers tn their villages ; the aw- 
ful recital of the horrors of the slave routes, 
where men too old to carry their burdens sink 
down never to rise again, and where children 
too young to endure the tropical sun, and whose 
little legs at last give out, are relieved of their 
sufferings by a stroke of the slave-driver’s axe; 
the grewsome tales of the weary trails strewn 
with the bleaching bones of countless thousands 
of human beings; how fraud and force are 
used to compel the servicaes to “re-contract”’ : 
for all this the enquirer must be referred to the 
publications mentioned, c 

——————————— 


STOCKPORT. 


Will those sympathising witn our principles 
living in or around Stockport communicate with 


TOM SALA, 48 MAYFIELD GROVE, 
REDDISH LANE, HORTON, 


from whom all particulars as to joining etc. can 
be obtained. 





SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAI 


HEAD OFFICE: 
193, Grays Inn Roap, Loxpon, W.C. 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA—A. Jones, Sec., 3 Mathew Street, 
Latchmere Estate, Bittersea. Branch meets 
every Mondvy at 8.30 p.m. at Laburnam 
House, 184, High-street, Battersea, S.W. 


BIRMINGHAM. E. Jesper, Secy., 74, Murdock-rd., 
Handsworth, Birmingham. Branch meets at | 
Coffee Hou-e, Spieeal-st., Bull Ring, 11 a.m. 
ist & 3rd Sundays. 


CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the | 
Executive Committee. Applications should 
be sent to the (eneral Secretary. 


EAST HAM.—Communications to Sec., at Hartley- 
Ave. School, Wakefield-st., where Branch 
meets alternate Tuesdays at 8,30 p.m. 


EAST LONDON. A. Jacobs, Sec. ,78 Eric-st., Mile 
End, where branch meets rst and 3rd Mons. 


ED MONTON.—F. Hawes, Secy., 30, Ascot Road, 
Edmonton. Branch meets every Saturday at 
.30 at the Orohanage Schools, Church-street, | 
ower Edmonton. 


FULHAM & CHELSEA. —All communications to W. 
Long, 13 Lambrook Terra-e, Fulham, S.W. | 
Branch meets every Friday at 8 p.m. at 295 | 
Wandsworth Bridge-rd. 

GRAVESEND.-—Secry., Geo. Richman, 3 Cooper's 
Row, Northfleet. 

ILFORD.—“ Secretary,” 119 Second Avenue, Manor 
Pa-k. Branch meets alternate Sundays 
at 330. p.m. at Empire Cafe, 13 Ilford Lane. 


ISLINGTON.--Communications to Secretary, 144, 
Seven Sisters-road, Holloway, N., where | 
Branch meets every Wednesday at 8.30 

KILBURN.—Sec.,c/o F. R. Edwards, 319 West End-la. 

Branch meets Thursday evenings at 8.30 
104 Malvern-rd., W. Kilburn. 

MANCHESTER,—J. Brough, Sec., 127 Beresford-st., 
Moss Side, M’chester. Branch meets Lockhart’s | 
Cafe, opposite the “ Palace,” Oxford Street, 
and and 4th Fridays at 8. Public invited. | 

MARYLEBONF. Branch meets ist & 3rd Sats. at | 
7.30, at 82 Lisson-grove, W. Communica- 
tions to Sec. at above address. 

N. KENSINGTON. T. Hewson, Sec., 119 Tavistock 
Crescent. Branch meets Tues. at 8, at above | 
address in basement. 

NOTTINGHAM.—L. Shearstone, Sec., 4 Balfour-rd., 
Nottingham. Branch meets 1st & 3rd Suns. | 
at 11.30, at 20 Radcliffe St., Meadows. 


| 
| 
PADDINGTON.—Communications to Secy., J. W. | 


} 
N. | 
| 


Cheeseman, 189, Portnall-rd., Maida Hill, W. | 
Branch meets Thurs., 8.80 p.m. at 185 Portnall 
Road, Maida Hill. 

PECKHAM.--Branch premises, 41 Albert-rd.. Queen’s | 
rd., Peckham, where Branch meets every Mon. 
at 8.80. Open every evening for meetings and | 
discussions. 

BOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to Secy., 
Ashlea House School, 156 York-rd., where 
Branch meets altn. Sundays at 10.30 a.m. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—AIll communications to | 
Secretary, at 10a, Farleigh-rd., where Branch | 
meets every Monday, 8.15. | 
tures and discussion. 

TOOTING.— All communications to Secretary., 127 | 
Upper Tooting Rd., where Branch meets on | 

ednesdays at 8.80. | 

TOTTENHAM.—Communications to the Sec., 224, | 
High-rd., Tottenham, where Branch meets | 
every Monday at 8. Rooms open only on | 
Mon. evening. 

WALTHAMST OW .— D.G. Lloyd, Sec., 48, Badlis-rd | 
Walthamstow. Branch meets every Monday 
at 8.30 a’ the Workman's Hall 84, High-st. 

WATFORD.—A Lawson, Sec., 74 Kensingtc n-: ve, 
Branch meets Wednesdays 7.30 p.m. at John- 
son’s, 112 High-st- Public discussion at 8.45, 

WEST HAM.—4all communications to Secretary at 
Boleyn Dining Rooms, 459, Green St., Upton 
Park, where Branch meets alternate Mondays 


at 7.80. 

WOOD GREEN.—C. Revelle, Secy., 53 Maidstone 
Rd. New Southgate.\From Jan. 11 Branch meet 
alternate Mondays at 8.80, at School Hall. 
Brook-rd., Wood Green. 


THE POTTERIES. 

All sympathisers with the Party living ix 
or about Stoke, Fenton, Hanley, Crewe, anc 
Newcastle-under- Lyme should communicate 
with 

G. BANHAM, 

8 NORTH STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, 
for particulars as to joining, etc. 
e “Socialist Standard and all other Party | 
literature nay aleo be bad from the above. 


| POST PREE 


| Price 6d. 


fHE SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


SECOND EDITION, 


SOCIALISM & RELIGION. 


The Party's pronouncement on this 
imterasting subject. 


| This new edition of this useful work is | 


enlarged to 48 pages, and con- 
tains a preface. 
: : 1}d. 


Post Free 


From Handicraft 
to Capitalism, 


By Kagt Kaorsxy. 
I¢d 


THE WORKING CLASS, 
By Kart Kaotsxy. 
1}d- 


The CAPITALIST CLASS, 


By Kart Kaorsky, 
Post Free - 


Post Free 


14d. 
SOCIALISM, UTOPIAN & SCIENTIFIC, 
By F. Enaets. 


Post Free 7d. 


ART LABOUR, AND SOCIALISM 
By Wrxtau Morris. 


1}d 


Post Free 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
‘“*THE SOCIALIST STANDARD.” 


| THE “SOCIALIST STANDARD” CAN BE 


HAD BOUND AS FOLLOWS: 


1 year 2s. 6d. 4 years 7s. Od. 
2 years 4s. Od. 5 years 8s. Od. 
3 years 5s. 6d. 6 years 9s. 6d. 


|Prices do not include Postage. 


N.B.— The iseues rom Sept. 1904 to August 
1907 are out of print. 


Single copies from September 1907 can be had, 
price ld. each. 


ACKNOWLEDEMENTS. 


ReogiveD— 
“* Weekly People” (New York). 
“Gaelic American" (New York). 
“ British Columbia Federationist” (Vanc ver. 
“ Civil Service Socialist” (Londou). 
“ Freedom” (London) 
“Cotton’s Weekly.” (Canada.) 
‘* Appeal to Reason.’ (Kansas ) 
“Taternational News Letter” (Berlin). 
“The Western Clarion” (Vancouver) 
“The Socialist” (Melbourne). 
“Industrial Union News” (Detroit). 


A typical instance of what becomes of work- | 


er’s savings is to hand in the account given by 
Mr. Spurley Hey, Director of Education for the 
City of Manchester. The school population was 
about 120,000, and 56,878 of these were deposi: 
tors in the school savings banks. 
They deposited £54,532 
And withdrew $51,404 
The average deposits were not £1 each, and, 


like other “ workmen’s savings,” were nearly all | 


withdrawn. As a further sign of working-class 
prosperity this is quoted fro r. Hey: “The 
dinners provided for Manché#ter children last 
year numbered 727,463." The growth of the 
number of municipal feeds is taken by certain 
people as a benefit instead of as pointing to capi- 
talism’s increasing pressure upon the workers. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


S. H. Hicains (Tottenham).—Thanks. 


| 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratic control of the 
means and instruments for producing 


| and distributing wealth by and in the 


interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of 
Britain 


Great 


HOLDS— 

THAT society as at presen constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(t.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the 
capitalist or master class, and the consequent 
enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an 
antagonism of interests, manifesting itself as 
a class struggle, between those who possess 
but do not produce and those who ‘duce but 
do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working class from 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve ita 
freedom, the emancipation of the working class 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 
without distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to- 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working~ 
class must organise consciously and politically: 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sootarist Parry of reat Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter~ 
mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a spéedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


APPLIGATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


— 


hose agreeing with the above principles an@ 
desiring enrolment in the Party, should apply 
for membership form to secretary of nearest 


| branch or at Head Office. 


MANIFESTO 


OF THE 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Fifth Edition with preface. 


“~ 


Explains the Party’s position toward the 
S.D.P., I.L.P., Fabian Society, Trade 
Unions, S.L.P., etc 


Post free 1$d. per copy from the S.P.G.B 





193, Grays Inn-road, London, W.C 
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The Official Organ of THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain. 


A RUSSIAN CHALLENGE. 


We hare received the following and publish it in order to show the trickery reaorted to by the pseudo-Socialists responsible for the London Conference in 
endeavouring to exploit the Russian Socialists, whose challenge they dared not face. 


Ne. 127. Vou. 11.] LONDON, MARCH, 1915. (Montniy, One Prwny. 
= : aa Seer 


A DECLARATION TO THE LONDON CONFERENCE. 
Citizens,—Your Conference calls itself a conference of the Socialist parties of the allied belligerent countries, Belgium, 
England, France and Russia. 

Allow me first of all to draw your attention to the fact that the Sdcial- Democracy of Russia as an organised body, as 
represented by its Central Committee and affiliated to the International Socialist Bureau, has received no invitation 
from you. The Russian Social-Democracy, whose views have been expressed by the members of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Group in the Duma, now arrested by the Tsar's Government (Petrovski, Muranoff, Badaoff, Samo- 
iloff representing the workers of Petrograd, Yokaterinoslaff, Kharkoff, Kastroma and Vladimir districts) have nothing 
in common with your conference. We hope that you will state so publicly, as otherwise you may be accused of dis- 
torting the truth. 

Now allow me to say a few words with regard to your conference, I.E., to tell you what the class-conscious Social- 
Democratic workers of Russia would expect from you. 

We believe that before entering upon any deliberations with regard to the reconstruction of the International, before 
attempting to restore international bonds between Socialist workers, it is our Socialist duty to demand : 

(1) That Vandervelde, Guesde and Sembat immediately leave the Belgian and French bourgeois ministries. 

(2) That the Belgian and French Socialist parties break up the so-called “bloc national” which is a disgrace to 
the Socialist flag and under cover of which the bourgeoisie celebrates its orgies of chauvinism. 

(3) That all Socialist parties cease their policy of ignoring the crimes of Russian Tsarism and renew their support 
of that struggle against Tsarism which is being carried on by the Russian workers in spite of all the sacrifices they 
have to make. 

(4) That in fulfilment of the resolutions of the Bale conference we hold out our hands to those revolutionary Social- 
Democrats of Germany and Austria who are prepared to carry on propaganda for revolutionary action as a reply to 
war. The voting of war credits must be condemned without any reserves. 

The German and Austrian Social-Democrats have committed a monstrous crime against Socialism and the Inter- 
national by voting war credits and entering into a domestic truce with the junkers, the priests and the bourgeoisie, but 
the action of the Belgian and French Socialists has by no means been better. We fully understand that conditions are 
possible when Socialists as a minority have to submit to a bourgeois majority, but under no circumstances should 
Socialists cease to be Socialists or join in the chorus of bourgeois chauvinism, forsake the workers’ cause and enter 
bourgeois ministries. ~ 

The German and Austrian Social-Democrats are committing a great crime against Socialism when, after the exam- 
ple of the bourgeoisie they hypecritically assert that the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburghs are carrying on a war of 
liberation “against Tsarism.” 

But those are committing a crime no less stupendous who assert that Tsarism is becoming democratised and civi- 
lised, who are passing over in silence the fact that Tsarism is strangling and ruining unhappy Galicia just as the Ger- 
man Kaiser is strangling and ruining Belgium, who keep silent about. the facts that the Tsar's gang has thrown into 
gaol the parliamentary representatives of the Russian working class, and only the other day condemned to six years 
penal servitude a number of Moscow, workers for the only offence of belonging to our Party, that Tsarism is now op- 
pressing Finland worse than ever, that our Labour press and organisations in Russia are suppressed, that all the mil- 
liards necessary for the war are being wrung by’ the Tsar's clique out of the poor workers and starving peasants, 

On behalf of the Central Committee of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party, 
London, February 14th, 1915. M. MAXIMOVICH. 
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THE SO-CALLED PRIMITIVE ACCUM- 
ULATION. 


Oe 
BEING PART VIIL OF “CAPITAL” (Vol. 1), BY 
KARL MARX. 


——-0:0 
EXPROPRIATION OF THE AGRICULTU- 
RAL POPULATION FROM THE LAND. 
(Continued.) 


AFTER the restoration of the Stuarts, the landed 
proprietors carried, by legal means, an act of 
usurpation, effected every w bere on the Continent 
rithout any legal formality. Tley abolished 
the feudal tenure of Jand, i.c., they got ri 

its obligations to the State, “indemnified” the 
State by taxes on the peasantry and the rest of 
the mass of the people, vindicated for themselves 
the rights of modern private property in estates 
to which they had only a feudal title, and, 
finally, passed those laws of settlement, which, 
mutatis mutandis, had the same effect on the 
English agricultura) labourer, as the edict of 
the Tartar Boris Godunof on the Russian 


The “glorious Revolution” brought into 
ower, along with William of Orange, the 
ndlord and capitalist appropriators of surplus 
value. They inaugurated the new era by prac- 
tising on a colossal scale thefts of state lands, 
thefts that had been hitherto managed more 
modestly. These estates were given away, sold 
at a ridiculous figure, or even annexed to private 
estates by direct seizure. All this happened 
without the slighteat observation of legal eti- 
quette. The crown lands thus fraudulently 
appropriated, together with the robbery of the 
hure estates, as far as these bad not been lost 
again during the republican revolution, form 
the basis of the to-day princely domains of the 
English oligarchy. The bourgeois capitaliste 
favoured the operation with the view, among 
others, to promoting free tiade in land, to ex- 
tending the domain of modern agricultue on 
the large farm-system, and to increasing their 
supply of the free agricultural proletarians 
ready tohand. Besides, the new landed aris- 
tocracy was the natural ally of the new banko- 
cracy, of the newly-hatched haute finance, and 
of the large manufacturers, then depehding on 
protective duties. The English bourgeoisie 
acted for its ow: interest quite as wisely as did 
the Swedish bougeoisie who, reversing the pro 
cess, hand in hand with their economic allies, 
the peasantry, helped the kings ‘in the forcible 
poesia a > Crown lands from the oli- 
garchy. 18 happened since 16 
Charles X. and Charles XI. iia 
Communal property—always distinct from 
the State property just dealt with— was an old 
Teutonic institution which lived on under cover 
of feudalism. We have seen how the forcible 
usurpation of this, generally accompanied by 
the turning of arable into pasture land, begins | 
at the end of the 15th and extends into the 16th 
century. But, at that time, the process was 
carried on by means of individual acts of vio 
lence against which legislation, for a hundred 
and fifty years, fought in vain. The advance 
made by the 18th century shows itself in this 
that the law itself becomes now the instrument 
of the theft of the people's land, although the 
large farmers make use of their little inde 
eal methods as well. The parliamentary 
orm of the robbery is that of Acts for enclosures 
of Commons, in other words, decrees by which” 
the landlords grant peace the people’s land 
88 private propa, ecrees of expropriation 
the people. Sjr F. M. Eden soltitas his aa 
special/crafty pleading, in which he tries to 
represent communal property as the private 
property of the great iancltieds who have taken 
the place of the feudal lords, when he, himself 
demands a ‘“‘general Act of Parliament for the 
enclosure of the Commons,” (admitting thereby 
that a parliamentary coup d'état is necessary for 
its transformation into private property), and 
moreover calls on the legislature for the indem- 
nification for the expropriated poor. 

Whilst the place of the independent yeoman 
was taken by tenants at will, small farmers 
on yearly leases, a servile rabble dependent on 
the pleasure of the landlords, the aystematic 
robbery of the Communal lands helped especi 
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ally, next to the theft of the State domains, to 
ewell those large farms, that were called in the 


1&h century capital farma or merchant farms, 


ani\to “set free” the agricultural opulation as 


proletarians for manufacturing in ustry. 


The 18th century, however, did not yet re- 
cognice as fully as the 19th, the identity between 
national wealth and the poverty of the people. 
Hence the most vigorous polemic, in the econo- 
mic litersture of that time, on the “enclosure of 
commons.” From the mass of materials that lie 
before me, I give a few extracts that will throw 
8 strong light on the circumstances of the time. 

In several parishes of Hertfordshire,” writes 
One indignant person, ‘24 farms, numbering on 
the average 50-150 acres, have been melted up 
into three farms.” “In Northamptonthire and 

ershire the enclosure of common lands 
has taken place on a very large scale, and most 
of the new lordships resulting from the en 
closure, have been turned into pasturage, in 
consequence of which many lordships bave not 
now 00 acres ploughed yearly, in which 1,500 
were ploughed fornerly. The ruins of former 
dwelling-houses, barns, stables, etc.,” are the 
sole traces of the former inhabitante, “An 
hundred houses and families have in some open 
field villages . dwindled to eight or ten 
‘ he landholders in most parishes that 
have been enclosed only 15 or 20 years, are very 
few in comparisoii of the numbers who occupied 
them in their open field state. It is no uncom 
mon thing for 4 or 5 wealthy graziers to engross 
a large enclosed lordship which was before in 
the hands of 20 or 30 farmers, and as many 
smaller tenants and proprietors. All these are 
hereby thrown out of their livings with their 
families and many other families who were 
chiefly employed and supported by them.” It 
was not ouly the land that Iay waste, but often 
land cultivated either in con:mon or held under 
a definite rent paid to the community, that was 
annexed by the neighbouring landiurds under 
pretext of enclosure. ‘I have here in view en- 





closures of open fields and lends already im- 
proved. It is acknowledged by even the writers 
in defence of enclosures that these diminished 
villages increase the monopolies of farms, raise 
the prices of provisions, and produce depopu- 
lation - and even the enclosure of waste 
lands (as now carried on) bears hard on the 
poor, by depriving them of a part of their sub- 
sistence, and only goes towards increasing farms 
already too large. “When,” says Dr. Price, 

this land gets into the hands of a few great 
farmers, the consequence must be that the 
little farmers” (earlier designated by him “a 
multitude of little proprietors and tenants, who 
maintain themselves and families by the pro 
duce of the ground they occupy by sheep kept 
on & common, by oultry, hogs, etc., and who 
therefore have little occasion to purchase any of 
the means of subsistence) “will be converted 
into a body of men who earn their subsistence 
by working for others, and who will be undera | 
necessity of going to market for all they want . 
.’ There will, perhaps, be more labour 
because there will be more compulsion to it . 
: . Towns and manufacturers will increase, | 
because more will be driven to them in quest of 
places and employment. This is the way in | 
which the engrossing of farms naturally oper- 
ates. And this is the way in which, for many 
)ears, it has been actually operating in this 
kingdom.” He sume up the effect of enclosure 
thus: “Upon the whole, the circumstances of 
the lower ranks of men are altered in almost 
every respect for the worse. From little occupiers 
of land, they are reduced to the state of day- 
labourers and hirelings; and, at the same time 
their subsistence has become more difficult.” 
In fact, usurpation of the common lands and the 
revolution in agriculture accompanying this 
told so acutely on the agricultural labourers 
that, even according to Eden, between 1765 and 
and 1780, their meee began to fall below the 
minimum, and to be supplemented by official 
poor-law relief. Their wages, be says, “were 
not more than enough for the absolute neces- 
saries of life.” 


Let us hear for s moment a defender of en- 
closures and an opponent of Dr. Price. ‘‘ Nor is 
it a conrequence that there must be depopula- 
tion, because men are not seen wasting their 
labour in the open field . . . . If by con. 
verting the little farmers into a body of men / 
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who must work for others, nove taleur i 
duced, it is an advantage which the etic ts. 
(to which, of course, the “converted” ones do 
not belong) “‘chould wish for the pro- 
duce being greater when their joint latours are 
employed on one farm, there will be a surplus. 
for manufactures, and by this meaus maufac- 
Loe one of the ‘mines of the nation, will 
educe. Proportion to the quantity of corn 
‘he stoical peace of mind with whi 
political economist regards the most even 
violation of the “sacred rights of property” and 
the grossest acts of violence to pers60n8, a8 6COn 
aB they are necessary to py the foundations of 
= capitalist mode of préduction, is shown by 
a F. M. Eden, philanthropist and tory, to bcot. 
he whole series of thefts, outrages, and popular 
micery, that accompanied the forcible ex propri- 
ation of the people, from the last third of the. 
15th to the end of the 18th century, led him 
merely to the comfortable conclusion : “The 
hie proportion between arable land and pasture. 
oe to be established. During the whole of the 
‘ th and the greater part of the 15th century 
there was one acre of pasture to 2, 3, and even 4 
of arable land. About the middle of the 16th 
century the proportion was changed to 2 acres 
of pasture to 2, later on, of 2 acres of pasture 
to one of arable, until at last the just proportion 


of 3 
- — of pasture to one of arable land was. 





(To be Continued) 
——_—XX_ 


‘““CAN A MAN WORSHIP GOD AND 
MAMMON ?” 
0:0 -—— 

A PAMPHLET issued by the Church iali 
League, and written by the Rev. Paul Dba 
suggests in its title, ‘ What is Socialism.” that 
within its pages is to be found an answer to this. 

perplexing ” question. The writer informa us 
of the general ignorance existing on the subject 
and proclaims the necessity for lucidity. In the 
subsequent pages, therefore, one naturally ex- 
pects to find something definite. oe 

In the reverend mind the systems of the past 
and even the capitalist system iteelf, is fairly 
well understood. The basis of each can be ex- 
plained in a few words, and the abuses common 
to them sbown and condemned in a few more 
But Socialism, which, he informs us, follows. 
these other systems as inevitably as manhood 
ng Cogs cannot be summed up by him in 
thie fashion, In fact, he is uncertain, pitifully 
mixed, and self contradictory frem the com- 
mencement. (Before he has reached a dczen 
paragraphs his ignorance of his subject is patent 
_ “I must yemind you,” be says, “that Social- 
18m means 60 many different things that the only 
way to get at clearness of definition is to find out 
the peee principles which underlie the- 
various forts of Socialiem.” Scme of these forms 
are mentioned later on, as for instance, “rail- 
ways, tramways, water supply, gas worke, and 
schools’! He is evidently serious when he calls 
there * forme of Sccialiem,” for he remarks : “It 
would be quite possible for England to allow 
several private companies to do all its postal 
work. But we have socialised this section of our 
i hei 1 Asa excellently.” 

These “forms of Socialism” that 
tained by evolution, i.¢e., by ciel eae 
tration, according to him are good. ‘The nation 
is able to regulate the wages, hours of labour 
holidays, etc., of those whom it em loye, 80 as to 
secure for them a reasonable, healthy and happy 
life, instead of allowing their-conditions of life 
aud labour to be beaten down Ti result 
18 a very fine body of workers who are diligent 


| and efficient and often take a real pride in their 
| work" —to the satisfaction of the capitalists, who 


pay in nr as a result. 

“volution is Paul's panacea; revolution hj 
bogey. Evolution has been the bughearot i 
priest for half‘a century, but Paul embraces it 
Contiuued evolution meanscapitalism continued. 
with possibilities for a priestly caste, conse- 
quently the proverbial “bull in a china shop” 
is not in it with the Rev. Bull among the revo- 
lutionaries. ‘The evolutionary Socialist is like 
the hen who lays an ey and provides the envi 
ronment which will in due time enable the 
chicken to hatch out.” “ Revolutionary Social. 


& 
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jem ie like the foolish child who wants to break 
the egg before the chicken ia ready.’ How 
blind these “evolutionists” always are to the 
revolution by which even their “chicken”? must 
launch itself into its new existence ! 
Karl Marx needs no defenders, becaure he has 
not been attacked. To say that “he had the 
French Rsvolution on the brain’ might pass for 
criticism with the feeble minded, but, alter all, 
is only empty abuse. It is questionable whether 
the gentle follower of the “lowly Nazirene 
even, is quite sure of what he meaus by the 
the ‘French Revolution.” A close acqaintance 
with the works of Marx, especially ‘‘ Das Capital, 
would make his own puny efforts appear child- 
ish and insignificant; for, where he is not busy 
contradicting his previous statements, he does | 
little more than separate ideas and persons into 
“good and bad" agcording to the opinions 
generated by his vocation. _ 

As, for instance, when he says: e Socialists are 
doing bad work by the bitterness with which | 
they preach the class-war.”’ Shall they preach 
the cluss-war at all? He does not say. Iu what | 
he does say, though, he admits the existence of 





the class-war, and if be was desirous of its speedy | 
termination be would not help towards that end | 
by trying to smother the knowledge of it. 

I leave out of consideration whether the class- 
-war should be preached with or without bitter- 
ness, or whether it is possible to peer any sort 
‘of war with “meekness and brotherly love’’ to- 
wards the snemy. Does the class-war exist? 
Emphatically yes, says the Christian exponent 
of “many different forms of Socialism.” “‘ There 
is no rational method of distributing the rewards 
of Labour. Jt is left to therutnous conflict between 
Capital and Labour, which inevitably breeds the 
bitternces of class war, and strikes and lock-outs, 
etc.” To sum up hia conclusions, the capitalist 
systein breeds a class war, but those who advo- | 
cate its prosecution to a speedy termination are 
a bad lot 

‘The establishment of Socialism without class 
war and revolution is equally as impossible as 
hatching a chicken without breaking the shell, 
and the Rev. Bull, being anti-revolutionary, it 
follows that he is auti-Socialist. If he has com- 
pletely failed to answer the question that forme | 

the title of his pamphlet, he has at any rate 
succeeded in establishing his opposition to 
Socialism. His denunciations of the evils of | 
capitaliam are enhanced in value, because they 
now take the character of admissions by a capi- 








talist defender. He might have madeathorough | 
and energetic Socialist had his environment per- | 


mitted — but regrets are useless and we can only 
take him as we find him. Lilogical, superstitious, 
childish, and self-contradictory, yet with-all 
strong in his faith that the capitalist system “‘is 
pregnant with evils that corrupt and destroy 
every possibility of a decent and happy life for 


the mass of the people.” 
Written long before the European War, he 


might claim the following as prophesy equal to | 


anything achieved by Blatchford, if the Defence 


of the Realm Act did not deter him from calling | 


attention to it. 

“S» the silent, cruel, blocdless war of com 
merce goes on under this evil system of indivi. 
dualism and unrestrained competition, until the 
whole world is one armed camp, in which day 
by day twenty million men are being carefully 
trained to kill one another. As long 
as our social and commercial life is organised on 
the principle of unrestrained competition there 
can be only one ending—and that is universal 
war, as all nations fight for the murkets of the 
world. It bas not yet come to that because till 
now there bhns always been some outlet of energy, 
some undiscovered land, some uew country to 
be developed. But now all lands are discovered, 
most marketa have been seiz2d. and each nation 
of Christian Europe must wait in the silence of 
awful preparation, gatbering strength by inven- 
tions, by alliances, by diplomacy, by increase of 
army and vavy till, by some swift act of cun- 
ning it can strike the first blow which shall 
destroy its adve:eary. Socialism can alone avert 
this universal war.” 

To those who claim that Socialism would de- 
stroy individuality thie Clerical anti-Socialist 
replies most effectually, thus: 

“For every one individual properly developed, 
thousands are crushed without a chance of de- 
veloping their body, soul, or spirit. Thousands 
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of the children of the poor are worse housed 
and fed than the dogs and horses of the rich. 


How can men say that individualism 


develops individuality when Euglish towns are 
miracles of soul- destroying monotony ; thousands 
of acres of squalid slums, hundreds of miles of 
monotonous streets witnessing the fact that our 
present social system has killed the sense of the 


beautiful from the soul of our race, and turned 


out millions of machine-made men without avy 


individuality at all.” 


Touching on unemployment he is equally 
emphatic : “' 
This pitiful tragedy of unemployment is rot 
a temporary accident. It is of the very essence 
of our system. It is to the advantage of em 
ployers that there should be a fair margin of 
‘‘unemployed,” as this keeps wages down to the 
lowest possible point, and enables employers to 
count on plentiful recruits when they have to 
suppress a revolt or to expand work to meet 6 

special emergency.” a 
In the pamphlet under review are many simi- 
lar admissions, though often confused by reli 


| gious vapourings; we might, space permitting, 
| quote more with some advantage, but it is im- 


perative that errors should be exposed because ' 
of the mischievous results that follow their, 
acceptance by any considerable number of the 
workers. One of these errors is rather uncom- 
mon, but perhaps deserves notice. He says | 
“Political economists defined theeconomic man— 
that is the man with whom they lad to deal—as 
a money-making animal. ‘Tey carefully ilimi- 
nated all his affections, ambitions, appetites, 
instincts, hopes and aspirations, except that of 
self, and then from this mere beast of selfishness 
they constructed this evil economic system.” 
The assumption here is, that economists are re- 


| sponsible for the Capitalist Syatem, whereas a 


little thought will show that their influence on 
the inethods or development of the system has 
been almost nil. Is Adam Snith t» be held 
responsib'e for the system which he merely 
describes ? or Nasau Senior to be charged with 
the crimes of the cotton lords when he was only 
their tool ? One might as well say that Professor 
Ashley is responsible for the recent rise in 
prices, because he explained their cause, or that 


| the S.P.G.B. has created selfishness because they 


correctly affirm that “Self interest dominates 
all human actions.” 


Herbert Spencer, though more sociologist than | 


economist, enlarging upon the ijleas of Adam 
Smith, endeavours to show that the beautiful 
thing about capitalism is that every individual 
in seeking his own interest is bound to further 
the interest of the community. But in order to 
elucidate this doctrine he affects not to see the 
division of classes into capitalists and wage- 
slaves, assuming the equal freedom of all to 
enter the commercial world in the desire for 
private gain. The Rev. Bull, however, is under 
no such delusion; he quite understands that 
the wage-worker is powerless to resist the ty- 
ranuy of the capi‘alist, generally speaking. He 
says: “The bad employer does not mean to be 
a cruel man. He is the creation of this competi 
tive system. He does not really want to under. 
pay and over-work his work-people- all be 
wants is money, more and more money, larger 
and larger dividends. He must have this or 
perish commercially.”-- Tho mere beast of self- 
ishness. 

Apart from the unive suggestion that it is 
only the bad employer that must perish com- 
mercially unless he sweats his work-people, the 
Rev. gentleman exposes his own error, by re- 
vealing the motive that prompts the capitalist. 
It needs no economist to show the capitalist 
where his interert lies. But whether the system 
is the result of evolution—as Paul himself shows 
in another place —or is consciously built up in 


atind how the system came to be. The problem 
before the workers is how to replace the present 





operation and freedom, within the limits imposed 


by nature. 
Paul's answer to this problem is ‘‘to march 


under the banner of the Cross,” and the league's 


method is ‘“‘to cultivate by the regular use of 


prayer and sacraments the life of brotherhood” 
—notwithstanding the statement by limeelf 
that “the present system makes brotherhood 
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strict accordance with the plaus of economists, | 
only concerns us so far as it helps us to unders- — 


system based on slavery by one based on co- | 


impossible.”” Irom such an impossiblist organi- 


. | sation one should expect to fiad a contradictory 


a'titude on reforms --one is not disappointed. 

After depicting the horrors of unemployment 
and poverty Paul says: ‘No palliatives, no mere 
social reforms, can remedy this. It is deep- 
rooted in wage-labour and capitalist system.” 
Yet one of the rules of the organisation reads: 
“The mombers are pledged to make themselves 
familiar with at least one branch of social re- 
forme” 

‘This contradictory attitude is typical of the 
BS.P. and 1.LP. But the Rev. gentleman be- 
comes if avuything more ludicrous than they by 
a third contradiction. Ile says: “ Revolutionary 
Socialism, in appealing to force and self interest, 
contains in itself t e seed of its own destruction. 
For as soon as reforin has satisfied the majority 
they will cease to be keenly socialistic.” 

To sum up, capitalist economics like capitalist 
history is self-;raise of the capitalist raystem, 
the eulogy of time-eervers that prostitute their 
talents for a place in the sun. ‘The workers, at 
any rate, can feel no pride in the victories and 
achievements of the ruling class, because their 
subjection has been the chief result. When 
they awake to this fact their antagonism to the 
ruling class will be real and veep. Class hatred 
is the natural outcome of the division of classes. 
The class that in its own interest endeavours to 
maintain a method of wealth distribution that 
no longer harmonises with the prevailing mode 
of production is at enmity with the rest of 
society —the working class. The workers can- 
not fight the system, their fight is with the class 
whore first principle is to maintain it. 

When the history of to day comes to be writ- 
ten it will be a record of the vissicitudes of the 
working class in awaking to a consciousness of 
their slave position and establishing themselves 
in uncompromising hostility to their rulers. 
The class struggle must continue till the work- 
ing class are victorious; there can be no cessa- 
tion, because there are no reforms possible of 
application that can stay the worsening of 
working-class conditions, or lying defenders 

| that can permanently confuse the workers and 
hinder their enlightenment. a 
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THE LONDON AND SUBURBAN PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, 
9 & 10 St. Bride’s Avenue, Fleet St., E.C., 
are now WHOLESALE AGEN'I'S for the 
“SOCIALIST STANDARD,” 


from whom the ‘I'rade can obtain supplies at 
the usual rates, ' 

eee 

A BLOW FOR SOCIALISM 
0:0 

AT a period when the space in our lust issue was 
already allotted, there came to hand trom the 
Socialist Labor Purty of America, a letter ad- 
dressed to “the Alliliated Parties of the Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau.” 

The fact that we are not one of the affiliated 
parties need not prevent ua subjecting this very 
silly epistle, with all its wild claims and shallow 
assertions, to the test of Socialist criticism. 

The general purpose of the letter wo are criti- 
cising is to seize the Opportunity provided by 
the wide spread discredit thrown upon Socialism 
by the pseudo Socialists of [Murope for the pur- 
pose of attaching the confused and bewildered 
workers to the ps sudo Socialism of America. In 
other words, it is a deliberats uttempt to pre- 
vent the workers from seeing and understanding 
the real cause of the failure of working-class 
political orgiuisation in the present crisis, and 
the break-down of the ‘ International,” in order 
that the workers shall turn their wearied eyes, 
not to class- conscious political action, bat to that 
snare aud delusion, Iodustrial Unionism, with 
its kibosh of “taking and holding” and “lock- 
ing out the masters.” 

Weare told that: “The events in I urope are 
likewise a demonstration of the principle that a 
pas aud simple political party of Socialism, 

owever revolutionary it may be in its utter. 
ances, cau lo of real service to the proletariat, 
let alone accomplishing [sic] its emancipation.” 
In a mass of vague statementa and ambiguities 
this asser.ion and its implications are clear. If 
it meaus au; thing at all it means that a Socialist 
political party has been called upon to stand the 
test of the present crisis aud has failed. Oaly 
thus could ‘the events in Kurope” be a “de- 
monstration of the principle that a pure and 
simple political party of Socialism cannot 
be of real service to the proletariat.” This im- 
plication is nothing but a sophism intended tu 
discredit the class conscious political organisa- 
tion of the workers—the reason for it wo shall 
see presently. 

The authors of the letter indicate who they 
regard as the “pure and simple political party 
of Socialism” when they say in an earlier pas- 
sage, ‘the European Socialist movement—and 


that means largely the movement in Germany, | 


France and Austria,” and 90 ou to talk of the 
“vast numbers which the movement in general 
in Europe enlisted under the banner of Social- 
ism, the great vote cast in the various countries,” 
and so forth. They leave no doubt at all that 
it is those gigantic parties on the Continent who 
take up a similar attitude to that adopted by the 
Labour Party in this country whom they hail ag 
the “‘pure and simple political party of Social- 
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ism"—for no other purpose than to be able to 
claim that Socialist political organisation has 
failed. 

Against such deliberate falsehood, such treac 
herous misrepresentation, we rise indignant 
to defend the Socialist position. We repudiate 
the implied statement that Socialist political 
organisation has failed. We claim, on the con- 
trary, that in the only instance we know of where 
Socialist political organisation has been put to 
the test, it has emerged unshaken, unsuilied, 
and triumphant. 

What are the facts concerning the-Political 
organisation of the so called “ European Social- 
ist Movement"? What is the true significance 
of the failure of the ‘‘vast numbers” and the 
“great vote” that movement attracted to itself 
to count as a force against the machinations of 
high anarchists who have drenched the lands 
an seas of the world with blood? These ques- 
tions are easily answered. 

The political organisation which has failed to 
stand the strain of recent events was not Social- 
ist political organisatiap at all, and the signifi- 
cance of its failure is that working class political 
organisation is useless to the workers unless it 
is firmly grounded upon Socialist principles. 

The Socialist Party of Great Britain has al- 
ways held that the essential principle upon 
which the political party of the working class 
must be based is the principle of the class strug- 
gle. The implications of this are several. The 
first is that only the class conscious may be ad- 
mitted to membership ia the organisation, since 
only those who are conscious of the working-class 
position in society can understand the class 
struggle, and only those who understand the 
class struggle can intelligently prosecute it on 
the political field. The second implication of 
the principle of the class struggle is that the 
political party of the working class must be un- 
compromising! . hostile to all other parties, for 
the reason that political parties are the expres- 
sion of class interests, and the interest of the 
working class is diametrically opposed to the 
interests of all sections of the master class. 

We claim that only upon this basis of the 
class struggle is it possible for the “political 
party of Socialism” (to use the phrase of the 
S.L.P. of A.) to be founded. Political organisa- 
tion which is not based upon this principle, no 
matter hy what name it goes or how many mil- 
lions of votes it may succeed in capturing, if it 
pretends to be Socialist political organisation, 
is apurious and fraudulent. 

Political organisation is not merely a matter 
of enrolled membership. It is much more than 
this. It is the organisation of the vote both in- 
side and outside of the political organisation. 
While its strength for organising the vote to the 
ballot box lies in its organised membership, its 
strength for political conquest lies in its vote. 
It is through this vote that the class struggle is 
to bs ultimately decided. But the vofe is only 
an expression of opinion, and its only value lies 
in the opinion that it expresses. 

The logic of this is clear enough. Tf it is 
important that the organised members of the 


“political party of Socialism” shall understand | : : : 
P ae | hence they are not concerned with this point. 


the working class position, it is equally import- 


ant that the organised vote, upon which the | 


political party must lean in its assault on the 
political supremacy of the master class, shall 
be the expression of opinion of class-conscious, 
revolutionaries. 

We are now at the root of the whole matter of 


the failure of the “European Socialist Move- | 
ment” to take up and maintain the Socialist | 
These gigantic | 


position in the recent crisis, 
political organisations which disposed of so 


many millions of votes were not Socialist organi- | 4 
y ad | trial unionism, the undeveloped form of future 


sations. They were not founded upon the prin- 
ciple of the class struggle. They had not done 
the work of politically educating their support- 
ers. They had not built up their strength upon 
an electorate understanding the working-class 
position and desiring revolution. These mil- 
lions of so-called Socialist voters did not under- 
stand the class division in society, and did not, 
therefore, realise the unity of interest of the 
workers the world over, and the clash between 
the interests of the working class and the master 
class, at every point, nationally and internation- 
ally. Their votes had been attracted by all 
manner of nostrumeand side-iasues, and simply 
expressed opinions thereon, and not on the vital 
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matter of working-class emancipation. 

That is how the matter stood at the time of 
the outbreak of the war. We had always fore- 
seen that political organisation upon such a 
basis must fail the moment it should be put to 
the test, and that in the time of crisis it could 
only bring disaster upon the working-class 
movement. In innumerable articles in our official 
organ we have stated this clearly, and events 
have justified us to the full. The so-called 
Socialists did not understand the class struggle, 
with its clear call, “workers, unite!” They 
were of that school (to which the S.L.P. of 
A. belong) who (here we quote the letter before 
us) “recognise the fact that the Socialists of 
Europe have been confronted with many pro- 
blems which had to be solved before the real 
issue, Socialism versus Capitalism, could be de- 
cided.” They lacked, indeed, every essential 
of the mental equipment necessary to enable 
them to take up the line of action which their 
interests demanded—in short, they were not 
Socialists. 

Before :proceeding further let us turn for a 
moment to another side of the matter. The 
S L.P. of A. claim in their letter that had their 
views been adopted “certain measures could 
have been taken at least to minimise this terrible 
catastrophe ” ; indeed, they go further, and say 
that they believe that, “had the various brother- 
parties listened to our voice and adopted our 
suggestions, the present catastrophe now crush- 
ing the proletariat, might—if it had happened 
at all—have been turned to the defeat of the 
capitalist class, the overthrow of this barbarous 
system, and caused the ushering in of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth, the Industrial 
Republic of Labour.” 

The real significance of this extravagant claim 
is that the S.L.P. of A. believe that the Co-oper- 
ative Commonwealth can be established by an 
unclasa conscious proletariat— a point to be fur- 
ther dealt with. ; 

We know that whether our teachings or those 
of the L.S.P. of A. had been propagated in 
Europe the course of events as far as the war 
and its conduct are concerned would have been 
very much the same. It may be noted in how 
many ways the mentality of the Socialist Party 
differs from that of the quasi-Socialist Party, 
and how this difference is revealed at every turn. 
The 8.L.P.'s lament is that the European “ 
cialist” Movement failed to prevent or moderate 
“this awful catastrophe” ; our complaint is not 
this at ally for the reasons we have given. What 
we regret is the spectacle of what so many regard 
as the “great Socialist Movement” failing to 
make sudible protest against the butchery of 
millions of the working class on the battlefield 
in capitalist interests. Nor is this all—these 
exploiters of our sacred cause have every where 
identified themselves with the war, and urged 
the workers to take up arms against their 
fellow wage slaves. To ua this is the great 
injury inflicted upon the workers’ cause because 
we know how much this great betrayal will im- 
pede the work of spreading class-consciousness 
among our fallow workers. Such education is 
not necessary in the minds of the S.L.P. of A., 


We now come hack to the matter of the con- 
tempt of the S L.P. of A. for the class-conscious 
political organisation of the workers. They 


| assert that ‘the correct form of the economic 
| organisation (industrial unionism) is the embryo, 


the undevelopsd form of future society.” And 
what is this ‘industrial unionism”? The fol- 
lowing quoted from the letter before us helps us 
here: “. . no one man can represent the 
varied interests of the different industries which 
are found within a given territory.” So indus- 


society, is hased, not upon the unity of the in- 
terest of all, but upon antagonism of interests 
by industries ! It is quite clear that it is utterly 
hopeless to try to make this idea and clags- 
consciousness — the very essence of which is the 
recognition of the unity of the class interest— 
run in harness together. 

A moment's consideration will show how little 
justification any organisation can have for de- 
scribing itself asa Socialist body, that helds that 
“industrial unionism is the embryo, the unde- 
veloped form of future society.” The idea is 
anti-social and anti-democratic. It is anarchistic 
to the very marrow. It is founded upon antago~ 
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Rism of interests ; it presupposes that the means 
8nd instrumentea of production and distribution 


Sre to be controlled, not by the whole commu- 


nity, but by the industry! Just as it is the 


‘abnegation of working-class unity bafore the 


Revolution, so it is concaivable valy as the anti- 
thesis of social uaity after the revolution. [t has, 
however, the sim) ulvautags fron the poiut of 
view of those wh» want tu shirk the arlasas 
but necessary work of olucssing the workiug 
class that the compromising policy of the Euro. 
pean “Socialists” has; i.¢., it do33 not dem ind 
8 class-conscious proletariat —indeed, it cau only 
thrive on working-class ignorance. 

The S.L.P. of A. talks as if it were the only 
body claiming th» Spcialist title who realises the 
necassity for the worksrs to organise on the ec)- 
nomic as well as on the political field. Tunis is 
far from the truth. Lbs S.P.G.B. has always 
maintained the need for economic organisation, 
but has ever insisted that such Organis ition 
must be on class lines, and must be thoroughly 
class-conscivus. Granted these essentials, it is 
quite clear that Sozialist political organisation 
must, in p.int of time, precead Socialist economic 
organisation. For both the political and the eco 
nomic organisation must draw their adherents 
from the same genoral body of class-conscious 
workers, and the direction ia which organisa- 
tion can be maintained with the smallest num- 
bers is the direction in which organisation will 


take place first. Iconomic organisation brings | 


the workers into direct conflict with their em- 
loyers, who hold their livelihood in their hands, 
fe brings them also into direct conflict with the 
present trade unions. For these reasons it is 
sheer folly to talk about organising Socialists on 
the econ>mic field until there are vast numbers 
of Socialists to organise, for the class-couscious 
few would be quickly starved out between the 
masters and their fellow workers. 

How mad is the statement ia the S.&P. of A. 
resolution to the Stuttgart Congress, \that the 
“economic: organisation of Labor” (an y that 
they mean industrial organisation) is “the only 
conceivable force with which to back up the 
ballot”! Ouly the “take and hold” cranks, 
whose brain cannot get away from the idea that 
what is to be «ione on the day of the Revolution 
is to nip round to the workshop early and turn 
the key on the master, could harbour such a 
suggestion. Asa matter of fact it is just as 
conceivable that political organisation could pro- 
vide the force with which to back up the ballot 
as that economic organisation could do so. There 
are innu‘nerable instances of political organisa- 
tions backing their objects with force, and in 
capitalist society thespreme force is politicall, 
controlled. 

Economic organisation of the working class 
is necessary for other reasons than the shallow 
one set forth by theS.L.P.of A. It is necessary 
for the fighting of the workers’ battle on the 
industrial field under capitalism ; it is neces- 
sary for the maintenanceof industrial orderin the 
new-born S.cialist Commonwealth. [n order that 
it may perform the first function it must be orga- 
nisation on u class basis ; in order that it may 
perform the second function it must know no- 
thing of any division of interest within itself, 
whether along the lines of crafts, in-lustries, sex, 
nationalities, color, or whatnot. Obviously, then, 
Industrial Unionisn cannot fill the bill. 

The Socialist Party of Great Britain calls the 
attention of the workers of this and other lands 
to the fact that, founded as a political organisa- 
tion upon Socialist principles, it has maintained 
the true working-class position in relation to the 
war without «.ifficulty. We cannot boast of the 
support of millions of voters at the polls, but no 
one can point to a single word or deed of ours, 
in this time of crigis, which has been a betrayal 
of the cause of the proletariat. Well for Social- 
ism, well for the stricken workers, well for the 
great cause of humanity, if, when the present 
riot of anarchy is over, and those who have to 
pay for it in blood and tears come to count the 
cost and apportion the blame, they realise that 
the political party of Socialism, weak though it 
was in numbers, was strong enough to denounce 
the war on all sides, atrong enough to expose 
the misleaders of Labour and their purchased 
“patriotism,” strong enough to avow and main- 
tain, in the face of a frenzy of ama national- 
ism, the unity of interest of the workers of all 
countries, strong enough to remain Socialists 
and keep the flag of Socialism flying. 
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THE CINFUSION OF Tuk “CLARION” 
“I SONOM(S3:" 
(To rae Eorror.] 
Sirk,— 

A pprops of a serias of articlas by a goatlemaa 
of the nam; of Sathers, in “pe Clarion,” and 
also one or two other ia lividuals of much the 
8ain3 way of thinking, all eagaged in glorifying 
Paper mosey a3 azriust astual coinags, [ should 
like to have your opinion oa one or two of the 
pints raised. 

1. First of all, can you iaform m3 what it is 
that regulates the issue of coin from the Mint ? 
[ take it the supply of s>vereigas is3suad is 
balaaced against what to m3 i3 an uakaown 
quantity, and the silver and copper coinage 
alsv. Doa3 tue Goverament turn into sovervigus 
all the gold it can lay its hands oa ? 

2. We are told that for every bank note 
issued there is a corresponding amount of gold 
in the Banks. Is this a fact? The “Clarion” 
writera say NO, 

3. I have always understood that the pur- 
chase-power or exch tnge-value of a medium of 
exchange always tended to fall to the actual cost 
of production of that medium of exchange, and 
that a sovereign or other gold coin actually 
contained that smount of socially necessary 
labour. Hence the fluctuations in value of a 
silver coinage, such as the Indian rupee, which 
ranges in value from about 81. to Is. 4d. Paper 
money cvinage, I believe, fluctuates in value still 
more in silver standard currency countries. 

4, Apparently at the present time the circu- 
lation of paper money has, for the moment, any- 


way, superseded tie use of gold coinage, and | 


that satisfactorily. Would it bs possible for 
this to coatinue for an indefinite period, or is it 
only auswering satisfactorily because there is a 
gold standard behind it. 
to there being a golden coin behind every £1 
and 103. note at present in circulation,: 

5. Is it a fact that according to the Marxian 
theory commodities exchange on the average at 
their cost of production, coinage and all, and 
that when you purchase an article you simply 
exchange a coin containing so much socially 
necessary labour for an article containing the 
saine amount ? 

6. According to the “Clarion” writers, if 
the only coinage in circulation was paper, 
everything would go on just the same —only 
more s0—because the lending of money by 
bankers and financiers would at once come to 
an end, and the community would not have to 
pay out huge sums in interest for the use of 
money (gold coinage) which according to them 

oes not exist. 

7. What would regulate the issue of the 
paper money? For of course the powers-that-be 


, of charge. 
| Promised to marry the girl—“ didn't say when,” 


I have my doubts as — 


a a en —— = ———== 
| and taxes. [vw doves this statement square 
| with the fact that the workers are at present 


| finding an extra slice to cover the cost of the 
_ European War, in the extra cost of beer, tea- 
| etc. Wages have not risen to cover this in, 

! creased cost. 
| have the articles on which the extra tax ig 
| levied, where is the mouey to coms from to 


[f they as a whole decided not to 


pay for the war ? 
Hoping you will elucidate the above points, 
— Yours, T. M. Wattace, 


1. The issue of coinage is completely under 


| governmental control and is mainly carried on 
| at the Mint on Tower Hill. Gold is the standard 


of currensy and under the Mint Act anyone may 
take gold bullion, above a certain degree of fine- 
ne33, toths Mintand have it assayed, melted, and 
coined into sovereigns and half sovereigns, free 
But the Mint —like the man who 


and one may have to wait a considerable time 
before recaiving the coins in place of one’s 
bullion, 

The practical result of this is that no one 
outside the Bank of England ever takes gold to 
the Mint to be coined, but usually it is sold to 
the Bank, although the Bank price (£33 178. 9d.) 
is lower than the Mint price (£3 17s, 104d.) per 


| ounce. Generally the time saved by cashing 


direct at the Bank compensates for the lower 


| price, 


Silver and copper coins are only tokens issued 
for convenience of change, especially in retail 
business, and are legal tender only up to £2 in 


| silver and Is. in copper. 


It must be understood that the Bank of Eng- 


_ land is a private concern like any other joint 


stock bank, although two facts in connection 
with it obscure this truth from many people, 
The first is that it transacts (at a splendid pro- 
fit) all the financial business of the Government, 
such as Consol dividends, Treasury Bills, Loans, 
etc., giving many the impression that it is a 
Government Department. The second is that it 


. is the only bank in England that is authorised 


to issue bank notes that are legal tender. It 


| may be mentioned that all the other note issues 
- combined form only a negligible factor in our 


currency. Another important fact. ig that all 
the other banks have accounts and deposits with 
the Bank of England. 

Speaking generally, the issue of coin from the 
Mint is “regulated,” if one may use that word 
for such haphazard methods as prevail here, by 
the demands of trade and business. Business 
and commercial men go to the hanks for the 

coin they require. The banks know, and make 
Provision for, the regular demands —pay days, 
quarter days, ete. If a local demand exceeds the 
local supply, more coin may he obtained froma 
neighbouring branch, or, failing this, from the 
Head Office in London. [f these demands pour 


Sngland sends gold tothe 


: in f I] ountry 
would make a mess of things somewhat if egies of oe “abet ee country, then the Head 


issued paper money ad lib. so that we all went 
about with our pockets full of bank notes, 

8. I need not express my opinion on the 
economics of “Clarion” writers generally, but 
they seem to write very plausibly on this matter, 


and though I somehow feel convinced their 


reasoning is wrong, I can’t quite see where it is. 
The idea of a paper currency does aot seem to 
strike me as being feasible, although on the face 
of it if, say, a town or borough wanted to erect 
a public building of some sort, and issued paper 
money to cover the cost, which was redeemed 
by the local governing body as the rates came in 
(a la Jersey Market), the necessity for borrow- 
ing money from financiers would be obviated 
and payment of interest avoided. 

9. Now for another little matter. One of your 
writers observed some time ago that a rise in 


wages to the workers in a particular industry | 


need not necessarily mean an increase in the 
cost of the articles produced. This does not 
seem to me to agree with the argument that 
commodities are exchanged (or sold) at their 


cost. of production. On the face of it if this is 80, | 
a rise of 50 per cent. in the wages of the work- | 


ers making bo.ts, we'll say, would mean a rise 


of 50 per cent. in the cost of the boots. If this | 


is not so, what hecomes of the statement that 
articles exchange in the market at their cost of 
production ? 

10. Then as to the workers not paying rates 
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int to be converted into gold coinage and asks 
for suvh quantities of silver and copper coinage 
a8 it estimates to Le required to be supplied to 
them at face value, Apart from crises and special 
occasions this is the only “regulation” that takes 
place in the issue of the coinage. 


2. Asstated above the only bank in England 


issuing notes that are legal tender is tho Bank 
of England, and the amount issued by the otherg 
is 40 small as to be of no general account. 
Under the Bank Act of 1844, the Bank of 
England can only issue notes to the value of the 
gold held in its vaults plus notes to the amount 
of the Government Debt and Crovernment Secu- 


_ rities held by the Bank. 


BANK j;OF ENGLAND WEEKLY ACCOUNT, 
loth Feb., Tors. 
— | £ 
Notes issued _ 8}, 15259075 Govt. Debt 11,015,100 
, Other securities 7) 13,900 
Gold coin r 
and bullion 60,002,975 


Total 84, 1525975 


Total sy, 152,975 


In times of great crisis this Act has been sus- 
pended, as in 1847, 1857, and 1866, and the 
Bank has been allowed to issue notes without 
any gold backing, but apart from these three 
occasions, the Bank Note issue is regulated as 
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ee Lee aii industrial capitalist must sell his commodities the other, such as profit, interest, merchants’ 
above. it was only borne in . 


i : t capitalist at a lower figure than rofita, rent, &o. It fe only in Bory: ae 
3. Ae Marx clearly shows, the aagengple : 9. Here “a correspondent is mixing up | to the merchant capi p : 


—— : ==, 


OUR ALLIES AND NEUTRALITY, 


——0:0—— 


a certain social average, depending upon the | 
branch and size of the ueiness. The industrial 


: i He must p p et : 
: : uld ask if he sold them himself. can take in hand these modified forme of surplus- | capitalitt will be Prepared to hand over to the 
power of a metalic medium of exchange only wages with cdst of production. The whole he wo 


the merchant.” alue.” Here M to hold the view | second capitalist 4 t imuting to 
. : . : ield up a portion of his profits to : value. ere Marx appears to ho @ view nd capitalist an amourt approximu ng 
tends to pass at its omit where ania question is so clearly and <oanie'g bi. ee y Now it would seem that, if the workera en 
trade and exchanges take place. 


which Untermann says he develops in the this average, and this is the kernal of the matter, 
; in his \ Valuo, Price and in the process of circulation create no new Dccailiandlthind volts 7 , 7 narra, nd the kta ho net 
eine Oty oh cell cgermar atte late equation ferred to that pamphlet for a any af not exploited. This Untermann Whenever I have been in a discussion with | to carry through the o 
i circula | 
ditions, a medium of exchange may 


o 6 the ° . . : ; 
i . ‘ ies, for he says (page 192): “So far as tl fellow-Socialists, and this matter has been | this circulation. 
indefinitely at a face value a nape wer 7.4 Again a sate crm SS bp a those wage workers to oa - Pack poneel up, I ape praged sonad con & totally ane pe a ; af prot be 
od ee eames i i Mees igs aged rned, he pays only for the ifferent view is held by many of those present. get out of it. But whence thie profit? He does 
Maapie shaaiea” ate " big example of this Paso be taxes, which, in reality, are the ez! Lscagein a4 ane tires that he employs them They bold eee by mam yof thoee present get out of it. But whe 08 this profit? He does 
the In this-country the sovereign does actu- llest factors in the whole sum. ‘This is | P ‘To that extent the wage workors in the men, eto., adda to the value of the commoditi slready basal Oe lead by ieiadiseutee tae 
ae ifeclate a ita "valine. but the silver and atowa with great clearness by the fact that finlavtinma of ciroulation aro exploited like the whkh.dley luudic tet ee prod et cee, | aren beea ro bed by the industrial italia 
cop e eats ages Es & See velasimne other commodities —a8 breed, sneas, one cher wage workers in the department of production. merchant is derived from the surplus-value necessary for the circulation operations, But 
abo ere aa have, without any tax at all, rison far hig ie But they do not produce any surplus-value for created by his employees in the same manner the second capitaliet pays less than thie amount 
8 iously there is no such thing as “paper than beer or taal Wages only rise when 08 the capitalist. They merely save some gf the as the profit of the ir dustriat-capitaliet, They tahinéiiplirsesaniiiee hi 7 peur 
ne ning i See dine son vortible™ SanEy of boon eet calle ree already produced surplus-value for him in pro- point to the statement of Marx, that a school- | in the margin between the socially necessary 
falls ) main divisions—"‘convertible ” hen the workers struggle 
falls into two main divisions demand, or w 


; ! ortion as they work longer than they are paid master, although he produces no peal fn expense of circulation and the amount he pays 
and “inconvertible.” The ‘‘inconvertible” cir- them up. Of course every struggle is not suc- or, and thus sell more commodities and help to or use-value, yet produces value and surplus- | his wage slaves, Clearly this margin is only 


: i ime before . isting surplue- : . h . : sae . : 

i irely dependent upon the . Prices may rise for some time more of the already existing st value, and thus is exploited by the proprietor of | obtained by exploiting his employees, without 
ath tg ith Healer Ais es it, and its con- Satie but the essential point is that the rag for him than he could realise if they the school. whom he would have obtained nothing. 
credit of the = not detain us here. ‘“‘ Convert- rise of prices is affected by two chief factors aca eel alia hance’ Here, then, are the two groups of Marxists, But, says our correspondent, “to me this is 
ie? caer that paper for which gold (or (1) increaee in cost of production, (2) reduction © & most absurd statement for a Marxiat to make ; 
ible 


"es a le pa gs To me this is a rag absurd St eae el hea = gh er Hae ea is the wh: gr rho hin ie make 
: a ss countries) can tition either by shortage o ist to make; for how can a la the false re the workers in 8 warehouse for or how can a labourer wor onger than he is 
silver in silver currency of competi Marxis aid for if he creates no value?” (Italics ours), 


: ompé : hown ce if k ates no value? ; i loited of th d 

: at the government's ; tion of some of the competitors, as 8 than he is paid for if he cre instance or in an office exploited of the product t 
‘asi as ae therefore vary with <a roameseeas rise in shipping rates. Taxes anid eee he states on page 198: “The merchant of their labour? Is the en of a merchant | This Statement is utter confusion. Does Mr. 
thecal cr value of the metal it is convert- sometimes he another factor, though, as sai has invested a certain umount of money-capital Housley wish to infer that a labourer is only 
the change in paid when he creates value? Such an absurdity 


than lth llest of all dl wage hones ee os pier oO cnt cee employee, 

° . i fluctuates more th it is in general the smalles : i tore, equipment, an or Irom the labour o 6 employees of the in- 
ible into, and as silver fit above, it is in g J. F. te eve ae should be apparent oven to him when—to take 
one instance only—in so small a country as 


old, its paper representative will vary more (clerks, salesmen, etc.) These wage labourers dustrial capitalist? If you can help me toarrive 
this there are about 2,000,000 domestio servants 


than the latter's. :0: are unproductive like the merchant himself, ata knowledge of the correct position on the 
engaged. And again, how long should these 


i t superseded , they work for him a longer time than problem herein discussed I, and I believe many 
ho use’ of gold coinage” to oy, m8 leg | rae ‘TROUBLES OF A “MARXIAN | slshough the 
“the use of gold coinag , servants work? Evidently 24 hours every day, 
for “how can they work longer” than they are 


sfor. But their surplus labour is as un- other Socialist students will be grateful.— Yours 
nt of gold still circulates here. What has STUDENT.” mp as the pag see en ora age say fraternally, R. W. Hovsuey, 
ou " : -value fo . 
farneued is that the notes harereouset oe To rue Enitor. sorely aealies i am ine vale i sphere of A _—e dent's letter | Paid for? 
: ious ; ‘ ' : n examination of our correspondent's letter ‘eg . 6 
pee only ada mt ae on student of Marxian economics, it is eager ab eng and Sates uaproueative in -— shows that, according to his Ser account, the |. sa - rier a teteecer tele eee 
1 ? ore a . are “thee! 
all of these notes cn ate air cia though | disconcerting to find a serious difference o a en ded and their necessary Isbour prominent Marxists” who hava ‘‘a serious dif- and their necessary labour?” Thia ia ‘aia warea 
of England and gold dem above where we point out the difference between 
the labour time necessary to carry on the oper. 
ations of the circulation of capital and the 


Age : ists, re- : * inion” i a 
Lloyd George expressed the hope that they pee pr mig ar ne shortened,” to which I would retort, what is ference of opinion “pena Unterman, Bou 
oy garding a vitul p : 
labour time necessary to produce the subsistence 
of the wage slaves employed in that circulation. 


/ : din, Kautsky, and Marx one side, and Mr. 
is t has 3 iati h between their surplus and ’ cy, i, ’ r. 
would oe a PiThe hon ma ois The firat pvint ee ae bese em are » cece lio ty gig iavane od ialeae fetes rum: soc: celebrated unknown 
sed, i t playe se : i p ro- : ree 
a padi on February 10tb, 1915, was ep ee te ercsaed iu the sphere of | produce the equivalent of their sie eB, she ‘is Another point showina clearly: through the 
ah 11 it i ite possible that gold | tal and the werke 8 Ameri- | duce for the capitalist the variable cap , ia that Mr, Housley hus completely tnites 
£36, 102,858 and it is quite p irculation. Let us take the well-known uce ; : ? r. etter is that Mr. Housley has comp otely fuiler f ri Boudin and Kautek 
could be paid in full for every one of these sag cele student, Ernest Untermann, a8 | has invested in their OE vives to grasp the difference between the distribution ae e re ohio ry en e seine Me 
on ‘ Untermann is support of commodities and the circulation of capital, we paragraph 9, whe * We will then, in the first place, take the 
—" Apart from certain technical modifications | ty Deapeeglent hae Maree secant he lays | of Marx's theory of i seat by oe The former is a necessary social factor apy we are told that Max himself appears to hold noble and liberty-loving government of Russia, 
"th aininak the Marxian analysis is as a co following position. Value is only | Boudin. Two quotations from 9 eat Withie sumption, and is treated by Marx in the second | the same view. Ete at ' which in 1911, to show their love of leédoc: 
cused oy our correspondent. The aus Bee atie inte of production and traus- eeekan ii a ar Mer Ceca: volume of ‘ Oupital” under the heading “ Trans- ee ee rp pe gcd and Ye ag of ibe smaller platen: violently 
: i ith in answer to No. | produc ended in the circula- | On page siege abe . . port.” The latter is the courae or path taken by ’ ae : : attacked Porsia, in collusion with Great Britain, 
coinage is already dealt wi portation. Any labour exp : | kes place in the circulation process, i an found Marx indulging in the disconcerting |; } 
. iti though socially lus-value takes place ; . capital in realising surplus. value, : : ee In spite of the fact that they were pledged by 
e Seeing that Bankers and Financiers charge seb cia ae Meee salyor use-value, aid me ote hg pkey Piferent Obvicaal: distribaties of commodities js eet pee pipet tere Say he agreement signed in 1907, {o maintain he ie 
pracinanig| Id when | n60¢ : f exchange-value. ‘To | which the commo i : 30: socially necessary before consumption can take ; : - dependence and integrity of this sma country, 
the same interest on notes as on go (as is obvious), but also of exchange 2. f this process,” and again on page 130: y Thus his own words with relation to the | andh inued } t he liber. 
. { the claim of the “M Economics,” page 192: | stages of this p be : diti place, and the energy employed thus counts as -f nd Der continued encroachments on the liber 
making a loan, the absurdity o quote from “Marxian . 1] hie commodi- | « he price of production at which commodities aclicen b ducing both val qd | 8chool-master are as follows: “If we may take ties of Finland from 1906 to 1911 was of course 
“Clarion” writers is clearly sss s ; “The quicker a capitalist can sell his cor d Id at a certain stage of their existence 18 productive la our, producing bo va uve an a example j meee outside the s here of pro- sleevifaa ti her Mdesivaitc asiena ibe Sali M 
dx AY the minions Ge tne ae sd eas bie ape > : Me eealling a pemene sleaye below their value; and the ospitaliets asi eo pee oe “cpio duotion of material objects, a school-muster is States,” ™ 
way—No pie OA acu dal it would Sins raquitee at and expenses. If the manu- | ongaged 7 the sarong e eee mage ar mute of carr “i as the business and count as : he As pan ret clan Ee ; = France, another of our allies, has oy her 
follow, A. Kitson—i ld “regu peat itali is hant | clusively, the merchants, get a ane! in the technical Po ouring the heads of his scholars, : occupation of Fez, in 1911, overthrown the in- 
ae : ts to be his own merchan c yy d by them means of uction in the technical sense. lik h h th hool t Pp ’ : 
be widespread bankruptcy that wou g facturing capitalist wants to | must have a | capitals surplus-value not produced by th The path travelled in the circulation of ca ital | my°,® Jorse to enrich the schoo proprietor. | dependence of Morocco, which, by the Act of 
sell ihe ora ee ei dinates Hy becbeben ay Taper tier attend- bat merely es by Lay wily ano yee may 3 eee vary enormously. To ieee bet the hia = boos a peerage ae Algeciras, she and other Powers pisdzed them- 
have heen tried in the p v4 gieiges ust ho produced this surplus-v , nade : als ching tactory instead > Sausage fact selves to maintain. 
who adopted them. ing to the sales, Hon foie BET caeiaes divi b up with them by the very economic con- seam a ps a ag gerbe A does not alter ‘the relation.” ( Capital,” Eng. apan, another country with which England 
The“ arket Ilall” is the great | invest a large portion of his ca iti lich permit them to retain their own gs 8 paper, ed., page 517.) And further on he saya: | ; ; Recta 
8. The “Guernsey M oe I . 1 tie it up in the sales department. | ditions which p by ® huge concern may spend largesums on repre- | © ‘ f daskive tkko is allied, and which has Fromised to support 
stalking horse of the paper money idiots. It | tively a ‘t tied up in this fashion hecan- | proportionate share. ld th sentatives in various parts of the world. “Hence the notion of a pro uotive labourer | them in maintaining the independence of Bel- 
by its very simplicity and obvious. Whatever 6 has tied up . ill not earl Kautsky also appears to hold the same implies . . . , alao 8 specific social rela- ium, annexed Korea in 1911, thus violatin 
baffles them by a ec is —th roductive capital. It will : cA gium, ; g 
ness, whilst its greatest significance is —that it | not invest as p tion . - “Ibid.) : the agreement of 1904, which was supposed to 
All this is se clear to the serious student. guarantee Korea’s independence and integrity, 
From the employers’ point of view all labourers 


Ir is a very strange thing how deeply the aver.’ 
age worker of today is concerned about the 
independence and neutrality of “Plucky Little 
Belgium.” One would think to hear some of 
them talk, that it was the alpha and omega of 
this country, to protect the smaller aud weaker 
States of the world from the continual en- 
croachments of their larger and more powerful 
enemies. The capitalist Press is devoting much 
ink and paper in telling us that the present 
crisis into which we have been drawn, “to 
maintain our dignity and honour,” is due to 
Germany's disregard for the neutrality and in- 
dependence of Belgium, which had been guar- 
anteed to them by treaty, and Lt. Gen. Imhoff, 
at Urania Hall, Berlin, is reported by the 
“Daily Call,” of the 8th October, 1914, to have 
made the following remark : “Foreign policy 4 
the expression of national egoism, consequently 
every treaty is worthless when national in terests 
demand that they should be broken.” This 
with reference to agreements signed by the 
capitalist governm: nts of to-day (with which I 
shall deal later) hits the nail g uarely on the 
head. He then went on to say that “necessity 
breaks even iron itéelf,’ and as one of the 
greatest necessities of the capitalist class ia the 
extension of markets for the expansion of their 
trade, it is quite obvious why agreements signed 
one day are broken the next. 

We are therefore called upon by our masters 
to down tools at once and fight for “freedom 
and democracy” against the tyrannous aggres- 
sion of Belgium by the Kaiser and his hordes, 

Now before accepting the statement that 
England and her allies are fighting for freedom, 
it would be advisable to first of all examine a 
little of the past history of these “champions 
of the smaller States,” to see how they have 
performed in this respect, in the past, before 
joining hands with them in the present. 


perations connected with 
Obviously he only puts his 
money into tle business for the profit he can 





: “ ‘eal; : These expenses of snatching business from 
: : in his pamphlet, “The Capitalist ; bs ae 
: lus-value, It is a dead expense views, for in are ce, rivals are not themselves productive” expen- 
has never heen yagi ST asain aniens to hin The intcar of the wage workers in <a Giese np cia oma : a ap ean Ed te aaah ane there foce: be pat d Sai al weahik 
the inhabitants of a tow ; t ia wlao unproductive from the | dustrial capital, ’ turned out by the workers actually en ged in 
be dono, they may either (a) ee so : mt al iw pe pena fecanse it does not | oxploiting a oe Mee Se teen sodlaniine. te is here that Mr. Housloy finds 
do it, or (b) do it thomselves. It is ttainin r duce any new values, but only assists in the | as the aearpoeriont 80 D Sacuniance a himself in diffigulties for he says: “Now it ould 
uestion of economy and ee ae pe pro ulation of already existing values. Of course, | so industrial capita or Haas i gh seem that if the workers e ngaged in the process 
the result. In almost ssid Mecensias Fiype ies cis labour of these wage workers is socially other kinds of ry , aig : arp kGuecur, te of circulation create no new values they are not 
end beter‘lo, pom je onren ila business : ssary, because the product must be sold be- | service, as wo have seen. is vieishanta’ cad exploited.” (Italics ours.) It ig significant that 
with a knowledge of the ional "a buildin tone the oh italist can recover its value. But it possible only by ie prey ae fa ica wrang r. Housley gives no reasons for this statement, 
carry it out. In the Quernsey a ith nals ee rod active labour and belongs to the dead | usurers’ capital sek of the N ie ck appeare (0 Probably if he tried to reason the matter out he 
operatives wore saviors pe ee, Ya pains oh of social production.” — oe “<e Bil sah eee, onion em pro- would find that he had wrapped Bp his conclu- 
on the Guernsey Council. — ‘ : iti hich he says is the | me that i : peat a sion in his premise by assuming that ox loita- 
agreed to take these notes in il. sg ane owe We by Mk in the second and | portion of the paiarins oF a ca ‘eng eae or ences sulle take place when Ae “ ed elan aia 
modities, and the Council took t Obytotsly if third volumes of “Capital,” it follows that the | are not exploited, ome ; : pe produced. This, of course, is absurd. Perhaps 
tradesmen as aed ape ek home even for profits of the capitalist engaged in oui anee nay - popes thin: camevol ihe Waesintx an een: will make a clear. : 
a workman wished to le : . ived from the surplus value efor ' ’ urglar is an “unproductive worker” as 10 
a day or nl oe goa ae ie ares Se oie odes This Unter- | who oppose ere a ciay ae Aree only hanes wealth Sienls produced. When 
as they would only exchan ; 0; he says (page | economics, le . ; @ takes the goods he burgies to the receiver he 
Becsadlss the tradesman clearly ae aes Ls | 194): oe et cuit g rid anickly of his | hus to say about the ag he Lg Vi mice) 1 is cortainly pe ted by the latter—that io ro. 
gg tng Seu chen on the or | newly produced commodities is to sell them to | of “Capital.” On page ! 8 
cipal exponses were still r : 


d M co m who w wp : bed of the wealth he has himself stolen. } } endl, Sheea ave be ce ic pe Pe plians 
ill undertake the risk of buying | we find: The capitalist who produces pois His Bahar i mpiaell stot i ia ing surplus value mace in prod on 
ee Reainan epee a one area mi at going into the sphere of | value—i.e., who extracts unpaid labour direot y pitalism anit to k 
wi i the and selling, witho 
merchants with them, and as he receive 


A : : ( the broken agreement concern. 
iti dities is the firat appropriator of surplus-value. A por- of pangs derived s far ae i. fied ie ie eee As and nentaliie of “Bel: 
; back once a duction. In this way, a division of labour | from the labourers, and seek A gra : tion of this surplus-value is used for the exten. sors her Pata hae mtg Ee gium. oF ae 

every week and only paid them bac ai hei the industrial capitalist, who | ix, indeed, the first appropriator, “a y ] %8 of circulation. But in a business of ma nie cost of these ope Per No, dear render, it is not the freedom of 
quarter or half year, it meant his money ey arises gg beste - tery a of peodesinn, meuns the ultimate ee ae surp a " es type—that is on a large scale —whather thes tae surplus-value made in actual pro aos : “Brave Little Belgium” that the allies are go 
lying idle and [osing interest during that a Scnyreiecend cupitalist, who operates wholly IIe has to ae . Sai ote henie ie te thom al capitalist runs the department himself . =F, anxious about, but the freedom of the capitaliat 
Evidently they came to the capella rah in the sphere of circulation . . . But it is] owners, a w : ae Sorplus-valee or hands it over to another ee piealles the circu- - class of England, France and Russia from the 
was better from their business stan bon Bs evident that the merchant capitalist, whounder | complex o nlite P Faas sd ious parts, Its q ‘Stion is carried on, not by either of these capi- UR ANNUAI competition of their Sreatest rivals and pace- 
borrow money in the future than to : sis) th takes the risk of circulating the products of the | therefore, foie iin categories of persons talista, but by those they employ. OUR AN? AL. makers, the German capitalist class. A govern- 
experiment; for it has to be rememhere h industrial capitalist, will not do so for pleasure, ee ee eae independent the one o q It should be clear to auy student of Marx that Don't forget our Annual Social and Dance, of | ment like ouis, which could pot see its way 
all these things at ‘ot pag ths but will exact a certain reward from the indus- | and take various ’ the cost of this circulation department will havo | which an advert. appears on the 3rd page. clear to incorporate a 5s. per day minimum 

profit is the great god. In : ’ 


gee 


ioeadudiiee: lat © whe: hela: 7 England, with her anxiety for the “indepen- 

are ach ert a os Pid oe ok aan dence” of the smaller States, could not be out of 
ahi M ons iccsed it oon: Pe ie ey Mase al “a +: oe bl a aid 
. . : , oO ood an re the iransvaal an range 

only obtains his profit by employing them he | 9% blood | Republics of South Africa in 1909. 
must evidently exploit them. f Marxjete” | 4nd even now while this war is still raging and 
So far the ot h smo groups ° ysigaled while the hirelings of the allied Press are foam. 
ws swith Mare an d Goosleclibpke ing with anger about the broken agreement 
aha failed levstand ii : of Belgium 8 neutrality by Germany, they them. 
oy ave failed to understan re selves are losing no time in snatching colonies 
i oe ae eeredie: of Ther from the latter, alte irreapeotive of the wishes 
labour” depends upon whether they are engaged = hw a opis win etic has repeatedly 
2 Se ene Et | pond cats ghee 
wer ° *. ° : than thirty years continued to maintain her 
seaed x oe beplcpeas rd sag agelet hold on that county, er finally annexed it 
of diverting aurp us.value (made in production) — of course, for the good of the “BY plans ; 
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SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
193, Grays Inn Roap, Lonvon, W.C. 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA—A. Jones, Sec., 3 Mathew Street, | 


Latchmere Estate, B;ttersea. Branch meets 
every Monday at 8.30 p.m, at Laburnam 
House, 184, High-street, Battersea, S.W. 


BIRMINGHAM. E. Jesper, Secy., 74, Murdock-rd., 
Handsworth, Birmingham. Branch meets at 
Coffee House, Spieeal-st., Bull Ring, 11 a.m. 
ist & 3rd Sundays. 


SENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Executive Committee. Applications should 
be sent to the General Secretary. 


EAST HAM,.—Communications to Sec., at Hartley- 
Ave. School, Wakefield-st., where Branch 
meets alternate Tuesdays at 8,30 p.m. 


EAST LONDON. A. Jacobs, Sec. ,78 Eric-st., Mile 


End, where branch meets 1st and 3rd Mons. 


EDMONTON.—F. Hawes, Secy., 80, Ascot Road, 
Edmonton. Branch meets every Saturday at 
.30 at the Orphanage Schools, Church-street, 

ower Edmonton. 


FULHAM & CHELSEA,.—AIll communications to W. 
Long, 13,Lambrook Terrace, Fulham, S.W. 
Branch meets every Friday at 8 p.m. at 295 
Wandsworth Bridge-rd. 

GRAVESEND.—Secry.. Geo. Richman, 3 Cooper's 
Row, Northfleet. 

ILFORD.—“ Secretary,” 119 Second Avenue, Manor 
Park. Branch meets alternate Sundays 
at 3302p.m. at Empire Cafe, 13 Ilford Lane. 


ISLINGTON.-—-Communications to Secretary, 144, 
Seven Sisters-road, Holloway, N., where 
Branch meets every Wednesday at 8.30 

KILBURN.—Sec.,c/o F. R. Edwards, 319 West End-la. 
W. Branch meets Thursday evenings at 8.30 
104 Malvern-rd., W. Kilburn. 

MANCHESTER,.—J. Brough, Sec., 127 Beresford-st., 
Moss Side, M’chester. Branch meets Lockhart’s 
Cafe, opposite the “ Palace,” Oxford Street, 
and and qth Fridays at 8. Public invited. 


MARYLEBONF. Branch meets ist & 3rd Sats. at 
7.30, at 82 Lisson-grove, W. Communica- 
tions to Sec. at above address. 


N. KENSINGTON. _T. Hewscn, Sec., 119 Tavistock 
Crescent. Branch meets Tues. at 8, at above 
address in basement. 


NOTTINGHAM.—L. Shearstone, Sec., 4 Balfour-rd., 
Nottingham. Branch meets ist & 3rd Suns. 
at 11.30, at 20 Radcliffe St., Meadows. 


PADDINGTON,—Communications to Secy., J. W. 
Cheeseman, 189, Portnall-rd., Maida Hill, W. 
Branch meets Thurs., 8.80 p.m. at 185 Portnall 
Road, Maida Hill. 


PECKHAM.--Branch premises, 41 Albert-rd., Queen’s 
rd., Peckham, where Branch meets every Mon. 
at 8,80. Open every evening for meetings and 
discussions, 

BOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to Secy., 
Ashlea House School, 156 York-rd., where 
Branch meets altn. Sundays at 10.30 a.m, 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—AIl communications to 
Secretary, at 10a, Farleigh-rd., where Branch 
meets every Monday, 8.15. 
tures and discussion. 

TOOTING.— All communications to Secretary., 127 


Upper Tooting Rd., where Branch meets on | 


ednesdays at 8.80. 


TOTTENHAM.—Communications to the Sec., 224, | 


High-rd., Tottenham, where Branch meets 
every Monday at 8 Rooms open only on 
Mon, evoning. 

WAL THAN S10W .— D.G. Lloyd, Sec., 48, Badlis-rd 
Walthamstow. Branch meets every Monday 
at 8.30 at the Workman's Hall 84, High-st. 

WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Sec., 74 Kensingtcn-: ve, 
Branch meets Wednesdays 7.30 p.m, at John- 
son’s, 112 High-st- Public discussion at 8.45, 

WEST HAM.—All communications to Secretary at 
Boleyn Dining Rooms, 459, Green St., Upton 
Park, where Branch meets alternate Mondays 


at 7.80. 

WOOD GREEN.—C. Revelle, Secy., 53 Maidstone 
Rd. New SouthgateJFrom Jan. 11 Branch meet 
alternate Mondays at 8.80, at School Hall, 
Brook-rd., Wood Green. 


THE POTTERIES. 

All sympathisers with the Party living in 
or about Stoke, Fenton, Hanley, Crewe, and 
Newcastle-under- Lyme sbould conmupicate 
with 

@. BANHAM, 

8 NORTH STREET, 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, 
articulars a8 to joining, etc. 
e 


“Socialist Standard {and all other Party 
literature nay sleo ke Lad frcm the akcve. 


for 


THE SOUVLALIST 


SECOND EDITION. 


SOCIALISM & RELIGION. 


The Party's pronouncement on thie 
interesting subject. 


This new edition of this useful work is 
enlarged to 48 pages, and con- 
tains a preface. 


Post Free = - 


From. handicraft 
to Capitalism, 


By Kart Kantsry. 
POST FREE 


14d. 


I¢d 
| THE WORKING CLASS, 


By Kart Kaursky. 
Post Free a ‘ ‘ . 14d. 


The CAPITALIST CLASS, 


By Kart Kaotsry, 


Post Free - - ° ‘ - lid. 


SOCIALISM, UTOPIAN & SCIENTIFIC, 
By F Enceta. 
Price 6d. - : - Post Free 7d. 


ART LABOUR, AND SOCIALISM 
By Writuram Morris. 
| Post Free - a 9 - : 
| —- on 
| BOUND VOLUMES OF 
“THE SOCIALIST STANDARD." 


14d 


THE “SOCIALIST STANDARD” CAN BY 
HAD BOUND AS FOLLOWS: 


| 1 year 2s. 6d. 4 years 7s. Od. 

2 years 4s. Od. 5 years 8s. Od. 

3 years 5s. 6d. 6 years 9s. 6d. 
\Prices do not include Postage. 


.B.—The issues rom Sept. 1904 to August 
1907 are out of print. 


| 
| —— 


Single copies from September 1907 can be had, 
price 1d. each. 


ACKNOWLEDEMEMI1E. * 


REOEIvVED— 
“ Weekly People” (New York). 
“ Gaelic American” (New York). 
“ British Columbia Federationist” (Vane vey). 
“ Civil Service Sccialist” (Lendcn) 
“Freedom” (London). 
“Cotton’s Weekly.” (Canada.) 
* Appeal to Reagon.’ (Kaneas.) 
“Tnterpaticnal News Letter” (Berlin). 
“The Western Clarion” (Vancouver). 
“The Socialist” (Melbourne). 
“Industrial Union News” (Detroit). 


wage in the Miners’ Act 1912 does not suddenly 
become loaded with the burden of protecting 
| the smaller States, at the expense of oe 
| to “Reynolds,” 27th Oct., 1914) £39,000,00 
| per month. 
| De B. Gibbon, in the ‘Industrial History of 
England,” tells us that all the wars of the nine- 
teenth century in which England was engaged 
were fought in the interests of commerce, and 
the wars of the present century appear to be 
| pretty much the same. , 
Your enemy is here at home, as the enemy 
of the German working class is in Germany, 
consequently we ask you to study the facts, 


and when you have analysed them with the same‘ 


intelligence as you use in your daily toil, you 
| will join with us in the great struggle, not for 
Belgium for the Belgians, nor Europe for the 
| Europeans, but of the world for the workers. 
| H. Barve. 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system or 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratic control of the 
means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of 
Britain 


Great 


HOLDS— 

TuHaT society as at presen constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(i.e, land, factories, railways, ete.) by the 
capitalist or master class, and the consequent 
enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an 
antagonism of interests, manifesting itself as 
a class struggle, between those who possess 
but do not produce and those who ‘duce but 
do not possess, 

That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working class from 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
varsion into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its 
freedom, the emancipation of the working class 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 
without distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working class is diametrically opposed to- 
the interests of all sections of the master class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

The Soomist Party of reat Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political: 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to- 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


APPLIGATION FOR MEMBERSHIP, 


70 


l'hose agreeing with the above principles and 
desiring enrolment in the Party, should apply 
for membership form to secretary of nearest 
branch or at Head Office. 


MANIFESTO 


OF THE 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Fifth Edition with preface. 


Explains the Party’s position toward the 
S.D.P., 1.L.P., Fabian Society, Trade“ 
Unions, S.L.P., etc 


Post free 13d. per copy from the S.P.G.B. 
193, Grays Inn-road, London, W.C 
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LONDON, APRIL, 1915. . [Monraty, One Penny. 


QUR PARTY CONFERENCE AND THE WAR. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain seizes the opportunity of its Annual Conference to endorse the action 


No. 128. Vou. 11.] 


of the Party Executive with regard to the thieves’ quarrel known as the European Crisis. . 

While the International Master Class—the only enemy of the Working Class -has almost succeeded in obscuring 
the greater war- the Class Struggle—this Conference affirms that the Party has maintained, and is maintaining, the 
Socialist position through the crucial period, and has clearly and boldly pushed forward on every possible occasion 
Working-Class interests as opposed to those ef the Masters. 


The flood of light resulting from Socialist knowledge shows clearly to the student how this war is but a logical 
result of the workings of Capitalism, and is being waged in the interests of the Master Class. The laboured and tor- 
tuous attempts to place the cause of the war on this, that or the other detail or side issue, are seen in their full futility 
when it is realised that it is impossible to have vast opposing interests operating within certain bounds without those 
interests, sooner or later, coming into conflict. In this conflict the Working Class have nothing to gain from the defeat 
or victory of any of the nations engaged. The lot of the Workers at the end of this war will be one of greater poverty, 
misery, and enslavement. Tne Sociatist Party, therefure, unanimously opposes the war, as it unanimously opposes 
all capitalist machinations along with Capitalism itself. 

In view, therefore, of the unanimity of the Party, this Conference makes the following pronouncement, and with 
fraternal greetings sends it out to the Workers of all lands : 

Whereas the capitalists of Europe have quarrelled over the question of the control of trade routes and the 
world’s markets, and are endeavouring to exploit the political ignorance and blind passions of the Working Class of 
their respective countries in order to induce the said Workers to take up arms in what is solely their masters’ quarrel, and 

Whereas further, the pseudo-Socialists and labour “ leaders" of this country, in common with their fellows on 
the Continent, have again betrayed the working-class position, either through their ignorance of it, their cowardice, or 
worse, and are assisting the Master Class to confuse the minds of the Workers and turn their attention from the Class 
Struggle, 

THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain reaffirms the Socialist position, which is as follows : 

That Society as at present constituted is based upon the ownership of the means of living by the Capitalist or 
Master Class, and the consequent enslavement of the Working Class, by whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in Society, therefore, there is an antagonism of interests, manifesting itself asa CLASS WAR, between 
those who possess but do not produce and those who produce but do not possess, 

That the machinery of government, including the armed forces of the nation, exist only to conserve the mono- 
poly by the Capitalist Class of the wealth taken from the Workers, 

These armed forces, therefore, will only be set in motion to further the interests of the class who control them — 
the Master Class — and as the Workers interests are not bound up in the struggle for markets wherein their masters may 
dispose of the wealth they have stolen from the workers, but in the struggle to end the system under which they are 
robbed, they are not concerned with the present European struggle, which is already known as the * BUSINESS’ 


War. . 

Ee SSE SSS Sa 

WAGE WORKERS OF THE WORLD UNITE! YOU HAVE NOTHING TO LOSE 
BUT YOUR CHAINS, YOU HAVE A WORLD TO WIN !—Max 
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a eOOooOcooooooeooees—e———as\>mo - —- - 
| absurd could hardly be conceived. 


A BIT TO GO ON WITH, 
0:0 





Ix our February issue appeared a pronouncement 
by the Executive Committee of the S.P.G.B. 


under the heading : “Socialism and the Euro- 
pean ‘Socialiste,’” in the course of which some 
reference was made to acircular sent out by the 
Socialist Labour Party of America. As usual, 
the 8.P.G.B. Executive did not mince matters, 
and the result is that they have felt. jolton the 
other side of the herring-pond. In the issue of 
the ‘‘Weekly People” (New York, the organ of 
the S.L.P. of A.) dated March 6th appears the 
following : 


“The Executive Committee of the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain in an article on ‘Social- 
ism and the European “‘Socialists,”— published 
in that party’s official organ for February, 1915, 
disagrees with the Socialist Labour Party's 
declaration that a pure and simple Sccialist 
political organisation cannot be of adequate 
gervice to the working class emancipation. The 
Executive Committee of the Socialist Party of 
Great Britain states its disagreement with our 
party in this language : 


““« We have before us at the moment acircu- 
lar issued by the Socialist Labor Party of 
America in which they state: “The events in 
Europe are likewise a demonstration of the 
principle thata pure and simple political party 
of Socialism, however revolutionary it may be 
in its utterances, cannot be of real service to 
the proletariat . . .” This is another example 
of the opportunity the compromising policy 
of the pseudo-Socialists has provided for other 
enemies of class-conscious organisation. The 
statement is false. It is not for the reason 
that it is a “pure and simple political party of 
Socialism’ that the “International Movement” 
has failed the workers in this crisis, but because 
its politics were impure. Its foundation had the 

. cardinal fault which, among others, attaches 
to the pet obsession of the 8.L.P.: it was not 
grounded upon the principle of the Class 
Struggle.’ 

“Tt is amusing to be told in all seriousness 
that ‘the cardinal fault’ of the ‘pet obsession’ 
of the S.L.P. is that it is ‘not grounded upon 
the principle of the Class Struggle.’ We pre- 
sume that this Executive Committee of the 
S.P.G.B. refers to the Socialist Labor Party’s 
insistance upon revolutionary political and re- 
volutionary industrial action when it mentions 
that ‘pet obsession.’ And such action, we are 
told, is not founded upon the principle of the 
Class Struggle! Well, perhaps this Executive 
Committee of the §.P.G.B. bas its ‘own’ con- 
ception of the principle of the Class Struggle. 
That would be its own business, if it had. But 
in such case it should say that the ‘ pet obses- 
sion’ of the 8.L.P. is not founded upon ‘its 
OWN [8.P.G.B.’s] principle of the Class 
Struggle.’ That would be nearer the mark. 

“To say that the 8.L.P. is an enemy of class 
conscious organisation, as the Executive Com- 
mittee of the S.P.G.B. does, is another of those 
weird statements tbat betray a twisted mind, 
unless, again, such a mind has its OWN con- 
ception of class conscious organisation. In that 
case both the conception and the mind would 
be twisted. 

“But to say, as this Executive Committee 
does, that ‘it is not for the reason that it is a 
“pure and simple political party of Socialism” 
that the “International Movement” has failed 
the workers in this crisis, but because its poli- 
tics were impure’ is to say that ‘pure “ pure 
and simple” Socialist politics would have res- 
cued the workers’— which is pure rot. Pure 
and simple politics fail and always will fatthe 
workers because they fail to attend to the ONE 
SOURCE OF POWER which the workers 
possess, the economic power, that is, that power 
which the workers daily have in their hands 
when they are in the workshops-—the power 
over industry. Pure and simple Socialist poli- 
tics, no matter how pure, neglect to attend [to] 
that vital power of the working class : to or- 

nise which would be a “ pet obsession,” and 
if there is anything that the S.P.G.B. hates, it 
hates to have a pet obsession. 

“We are not of the class that call the poli- 
tics of the continental European Socialists im- 
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pure. ‘That their politics were not as revolu- 
tionary as they might have been is granted ; 
crudities existed ; but tbat can be explained 
and allowances made. That, however, is one 
thing, and impurily is another. Laughable 
indeed, though, is the principle of ‘class strug 
gle politics’ and no physical power to back 


and hold the industries and no industrial or- 
anisation to do it! 
-P.G.B. doesn’t intend to take and hold the 
industries,— which again would indicate its 
own peculiar brand of ‘Sccialism.’” 


We have reproduced this windy attempt at 
humour for the specific purpose of showing how 
utterly unable the S.L.P. of A. are to erect any 


charge we brought against them in our Febru- 
ary issue. It is more than barely probable that 
what we bad to say about their bumptious cir- 
cular in our March issue may lead the 8.L.P. of 
A to further windy efforts, 80 we need not waste 


already to hand. We desire, however, to point 
out that, so far, the S.L.P. of A. have offered 
nothing but a bare denial, together with a little 
ditch-watery sarcasm, to the charges we voiced 
against them, namely, that they are enemies of 
the class-conscious organisation of the workers, 
and that their “ pet obsession” has not the 
Class Struggle foundation. 

Of course, the S.L.P. of A. would retort that 


tion that they are enemies of the class-conscious 
organisation of the workers, and proceed upon 
unsound lines. They may claim that they are 
waiting for us to support our charges with ar- 
guments. In that case well and good—-we have 


in our March issue. 

Now for the points in the S.L.P.’s first reply. 
They say that they “ presume that this Execu- 
tive Committee of the S.P.G.B. refers to the 
Socialist Labor Party’s insistence upon revolu- 
tionary political and revolutionary industrial 
action when it mentions that ‘pet obsession.’”’ 
The presumption is wrong. It was not ACTION 
we were talking about, but ORGANISATION. 


tionary action,” but the action must necessarily 
partake of the nature of the organisation for the 
action. Our first business, therefore, was with 
the organisation onto which the S.L.P. are trying 
to switch the workers. 

The “pet obsession” we were refering to 
is “Industrial Unionism,” which (as is pointed 
out in our last issue) is not founded on the 
Class Struggle because, instead of uniting the 
workers as a class, it divides them by industries. 
There are other reasons also, but this is suffici 
ent on tbis point for the time being. 

The second point, that the 8.L.P. of A. is an 


dealt with. Insomuch that they advocate orga- 


organisation upon lines of class. The reflection 


organisation of class-conscious workers. If the 


organisation than that which begins and ends 


them save themselves with it now. 

Our American opponents’ remark anent our 
declaration that the “International Movement” 
failed the workers because its politics were im- 
pure is as shallow as the rest of their statements. 
Our assertion will not bear the interpretation 
which they try to put upon it, viz., that it is equal 
to saying that pure Socialist politics would have 
rescued the workers. The “International Move- 
ment” did not fail the workers in the sense of 


power, whatever policy it adopted, to do so. It 
failed the workers in neglecting to take up the 
Socialist position in reference to the war, and it 
did this because its politics, its policy, and its 
organisation were not sound. TheS.L.P. of A.’s 


rades’’ became “enmeshed in bourgeois poli- 
tics.” This, from the Socialist standpoint, is 
impurity, and must always mean the betrayal of 
working class interests. 

The “pure rot” is provided by the S.L.P. in 
the form of the statemont that the workers pos- 
sess power over industry. Anything more 


them up ; laugbable indeed the purpoee to take | 


But then, perhaps the | 


serious and adequate defence against the grave | 


a great deal of time and space upon the effusion | 


a denial was all that was called for by the asser- | 


iven them both opportunity and provocation | 


8 
The S.L.P. may bawl and squall for “‘revolu- | 
enemy of class-conscious organisation, is easily | 


nisation upon lines of industries they oppose | 


of this is found in that realisation of their “pet | 
obsession,” the J.W.W., which is clearly not an | 


§.L.P. hasany other conception of class. conscious | 


with the organisation of the class-conscious, let | 


not preventing the war, for it was never in its | 


circular itself says that the ‘‘ European Com- ! 
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Who bas 
power over industry is seen immediately the- 
workers enter into a dispute with the maste™®- 
The former, if the quarrel assumes sufficie®® 











street, and if they attempt to force their way 
into the factories or workshops, the masters 
quickly show them whether “economic organi- 
| gation” is (to quote the S.L P.’s resolution to the 
Stuttgart Conference) “the only conceivable 
| force with which to back up tho ballot,” or the 
strike, or the lock-out, or any other activity. 

The idea that the workers have ‘ power over 
industry ” is exquisite foolery. What “‘conceiv- 
abie force” gives them any tuch power? That 
| is a question the Industrial Unionists cannot 
answer. The most they can do is to come out on 
strike, which, instead of controlling industry, is 
mere cessation of industry. Let them attempt 
to carry on production against the will of the 
owners of the means of production and they scon 
find the “ power which the workers daily have 
in their hands while in the workshops” is not 
much of a protection against the policeman’s 
baton, or the soldier’s bullet. That “vital po- 
wer of the working class” which looms so large 
in the Industrial Unionist mind, as objects do 
in a fog, is simply the power of the slave over 
the instruments of his slavery. What a force 
| with which to “ back up the ballot”! 

A little sarcasm goes a long way—with those 
who are not prepared to do much thinking. 
| And if the sarcasm is accompanied with a little 


| hysterical laughter, it goes all the further. The 
3.L.P. having found this out. seems to imagine 


| This need not, however, prevent us pointing out 
| again, without prejudice to our demand for 
| working-class organieation (on class lines) on 
| the economic field, that ‘laughable indeed” 
| as it may appear to the |S.L.P. of A., “class 
| struggle politics” may derive from political 


up 


bodies of mankind. For collective economic 
purposes it reqires organising on the economic 
plane ; for collective political purposes it must 
be politically organised. But for military pur- 
poses it must be organised on military lines. 
Now the master class have organise this “ phy- 
sical force” on all three planes—for their own 
ends. Their economic organisation exists only. 
to produce their profits ; their political organi- 
sation exists to maintain their position and their 
interesta ; their military organisation exists as 
| the supreme instrument for maintaining their 

privileged position. If the ‘captains of indus- 
| try” believe their interests to be seriously 
| threathened they have to apply to the political 
| powers to set the military instrument in motion. 
| It is clear enough, then, that the military instru- 
| 
| 
| 


| ment is part of the political machinery, and is 
controlled by those who control that political 
machinery. It is the force with which the mas- 
_ ters, in the last resort, back up the ballot. 

The talk about the power of the workers in 
the workshops being the “‘onesource of power” 
_ —physical power—with which to back up the 
ballot is more than a little bit wild, but ite 
essential fault is that it loses sight of the fact 

that it is precisely to prevent the workers get- 
| ting or exercising power in the field of industry 
| (which they can only do by seizing the instru- 
| ments of labour) that the armed forces of the 
| mation primarily exist. It is for this reason 
| that the workers cannot look to economic organi- 
| sation to supply the “‘ physical force to back up 
| the ballot.” The armed forces of the State are 
| not to be opposed, but are to be controlled, 
| through the conquest of the machinery of gov- 
| ernment, and used for the overthrow of the 
| capitalist system. So far from true is it that the 
| “only conceivable source of power” with which 
' the workers can back up the ballot is that to be 
| found in economic organisation, {hat it is the eco- 
nomic organisation which will need the backing 
of theorganised military force—. controlled by the 
politically triumphant proletariat— toenableit to 
perform its penultimate function, the placing of 
' the instruments of labour upon a social founda- 
tion. A. E 
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importance, very soon find themselves out in th 


that it has found a substitute for argument.. 


organisation the “‘ physical power to back them. 


Human physical power is resident in the- 
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THE PROSTITUTE PRESS, 
——0:0 —— 
‘CariTaLism has produced many vile institutions, 
but none more corrupt and degraded than the 
capitalist Press, by which the workers are sys- 
tematically hoodwinked and led astray. 

Whenever a section of the workers are goaded 
by the horrible conditions of their existence, 
into striking, the cheap and nasty Press lets 
itself go and pours out a perfect deluge of lies. 
If the men come out in accordance with the 
wishes of their trade union officials we are told 
that they have been led astray by demagogues 
and agitators ; if they strike against the wishes 
of their officials they are denounced for having 
thrown over their ‘‘ responsible leaders ” ! 

For example, on the occasion of the strike 
movement in South Africa last year, when nine 
of the strike leaders were deported without trial, 
that organ of light and truth, the “ Morning 
Poast,’’ presented us with the following gems of 
editorial wisdom : 

First editorial. 


“Supposing that Ulster were pacified as 
Warsaw was parified on a famous occasion, a 
legacy of hatred and resentment would be left 
behind that would sooner or later bring to ruin 
the new system of government. Force, the 
Liberals have always told us, is no remedy. 
Certainly, the attempt to apply it to Ulster will 
lead to utter and perhaps irretrievabae disaster.” 

Second editorial. 


“The Union Government seem to have broken 


‘the back of the general strike in South Africa. 


. . . Now, these are strong measures, but it 
is sometimes necessary to be cruel in order to 
be kind. General Botha was faced by the dan- 
ger of a most dangerous and calamitous anarchy 
and he treated the case with the decision and 
energy of a soldier and a man of courage and 
character.” 

As the showman says: “‘ You pays yer money 
and you takes yer chice.” 

But not only does the Press drug the workers’ 
mindsin the interest of the masters; it alsoassists 


‘them to poison their bodies by booming adul- 


‘terated and unwholesome products. Who does 
not remember the “Standard Bread” crazs that 
was 80 assiduously boomed by a section of the 
Press some tims ago? One might have thought 


‘that the sole concern of these newspapers wai 


for the purity and wholesomeness of the people's 
bread, instead of which all the wheat sweepings 
which had been lying in the warehouses for 
years, and which are generally used for feeding 
cattle and pigs, were suddenly taken away —one 
can guess where they went to. 

We Socialists have always contended that 
lying is the common character of the capitalist 
Press, and is not confined to the German sec- 
tion of it ; and our attitude is justified by our 
opponents. Even Lord Selborne, in a letter to 
the ‘‘ Times.” says : 


“The Press Bureau consistently slurs over 
bad news and exaggerates good news. The 
Press lays every emphasis by poster, headline, 
and paragraph on that side of the war which is 
flattering to our pride. It keeps further in the 
background the news which is disagreeable to 
us, and the result is that oursense of proportion 
is being destroyed and that perspective is ceas- 
ing toexist. I could multiply instances of what 
I mean. Frequently, lately, we have seen the 
roll of casualties of some battles in Flanders 
amounting to two hundred, three hundred, four 
hundred men, oreven to half a battalion. These 
casualties took place in February, January, or 
December, but who can recollect that at the time 
we received any impression of such loss by the 
news published ? The fact is that these casual- 
ties have usually occurred when we have Jost a 
trench or a line of trenches, and the men hold- 
ing them have been killed or made prisoners. 
A day or.two after this had happened we were 

robably told that a trench which had been 
[oat had been brilliantly recaptured, but we had 
never been previously told that we had lost the 
trench, and we were never told at the time what 
the loss of the trench or its recapture had cost 
us.” 

Here we have an admission by a leading light 
of the capitalist class that the people are deli- 
berately being gulled by their penny and half. 
penny oracles. 
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When capitalist society is a thing of the past 
the Press will be run by the people themselves 
for its true purpose, viz., for the dissemination 
of news, and only then will it be free from the 
hypocrisy, lying, and cant that characterise it 
to day, becau:e then there will be no capitalist 
interests to bolster up and nosubject class to be 
kept in mental darkness, H. T. Epwarps. 





THE GOOD TIME THAT IS COMING. 

0:0 
To-paY we are being told that this is the last 
war —the war that is toend war. ‘The world 
that emerges from this inferno, we are given to 
understand, will never be as in the past. We 
are wading through a sea of blood, but it is to 
a Now Jerusalem, and a system where antagon- 
isms between nations and classes will have dis- 
appeared and rivalry in armaments will have 
gone for ever. There is to be an enduring 
peace, in which the legitimate purpose of our 
lives—‘‘ production, aad buying and selling” — 
will go on uninterruptedly— especially the 
buying and selling of the workers. So say all 
the capitalist hacks, political, religious, and 
philosophical. 

The war that will end war is the capitalist 
excuse for war —for what even they are ashamed 
of. Because they are ashamed the rulers of 
each country endeavour to fix the blame upon 
their opponents. So long have they preached 
the blessings of peace and commended them- 
selves for its lengthy duration (as if anybody 
but they desired to break it), that no words are 
strong enough to describe their provocation. 
“The rights of small nationalities” ; | Scraps of 
paper,” and outrages —without which no war 
has ever yet been prosecuted —are daily recited 
with melancholly repetition in the capitalist 
Press, that they may sink into the minds of the 
workers, become part of their thoughts and 
loom large in their conversation, and appeat to 
them as reality —as substance, instead of sha- 
dow—as something that matters to them. 

In order that the flow of recruits may con- 
tinue, unstinted praise is lavished on those who 
have joined. They are all good fellows and the 
brainiest of fighters now, though but a few 
short months ago many of them were “just 
poor creatures without initiative or ability.” 
But the ruling class wants them to-day because 
they are ae and can be trained to fight. 

So, in the columns of the Press, they fall upon 
their necks, woo them with colour posters, and 
whisper to them of “our” common nationality. 
We are all brothers to-day, they plead ; one 
nativa, one class, one interest, and one purpose. 
What grandeur there is in the thought that all 
our differences have been swept away and we 
are absolutely united against our common foe! 
Never can there be a relapse. When, in the 
future, differences arise and class antagonisms 
—but there, that is uothinkable—are we not 
one! 

How beautiful they all read —the fairy pro- 
mises of those who need your help! The gaudy 
futurist pictures of those who are stricken with 
the deadly fear that they may lose some of their 
wealth, or that their power to exploit you may 
be curtailed or purloined by the capitalists of 
another nationality. They may well commend 
you for your patriotism, for it is their country 
you are fighting to preserve to them—their 
country,and they hold the bonds, the scrip and 
the gilt-edged securities. 

Would you have your country, they plead, 
ravaged by the foreigo invader as France and 
Belgium have been ravaged ? Will you submit 
to slavery, outrage, and murder at the hands of 
the Germans, or will you bring your “strong 
right arm” to bear against our common enemy 
and preserve unsullied. our glorious nationality 
from the deadly peril of Garman Militarism ? 

These are words on their lips; bat business 
is in their minds, though they dare not speak 
the whole truth. If they did they would say : 
We are at war with the capitalists of Germany 
for markets, in order that we may increase our 
trade and profits. Our share in the oarth is at 
stake; our land, mines, railways, and factories 
may be lost to us, or tribute may be levied upon 
them by the invader, as has been done in the 
case of the property of the Belgian capitalists. 
Keep the German out, ‘or you will be his slaves 
instead of ours. 


= a 

According to Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Har- 
court, “forced labour for private profit amounts 
to slavery.” This definition exactly describea 
the condition of the working class in every 
capitalist country, Eugland included. For every 
worker being divorced from the means of life is 
forced to labour for the profit of some capitalist 
or capitalists. 

So the workers in all capitalist lands were 
slaves before the war. [low, then, can they be 
made slaves by the Germans? But their slav- 
ery cau be intensified, it may be retorted. ‘True, 
but not necessarily by reason of a change of 
masters. Conditions for the workers must in- 
tensify as a result of capitalist development, by 
the simple process of replacing men with ma- 
chinery, and with women and children, thereby 
increasing the unemployed and furnishing the 
capitalists with the necessary power to reduce 
and to speed up their workers 

The economic whip, the spur of the “ sack,” 
is far more effective as a slave-tickler than was 
ever the lash of the ancient slave-driver. The 
capitalist has the experience of history behind 
him; he goes by results, and knows that the 
wage slave, driven by the fear of hunger, ia 
more effectively under his control, more amen- 
able to discipline, and has less independence 
and spirit, than chattel-8laves and serfs. Doci- 
lity and efficiency are the attributes of the slave, 
and the wage-slave possesses these in a fuller 
measure than slaves have ever possessed them 
all down the steps of time. 

When society has once passed out of the stage 
of chattel-slaver, there can be no general return 
to it. Those trifling exceptions affecting com- 
paratively small numbers in different parts of 
the world —such as peonage, indentured labour, 
and the forced labour of the Belgians who re- 
ceive rations for work performed —these forms 
only go to show the similarity of conditions for 
those subjugated—a mere subsistence, under 
any form of slavery, including capitalism. It is 
impossible for the workers to be inflicted with 
something they already suffer. But can the war 
remove the infliction ? 

One writer of some standing says: ‘‘ What- 
ever the result, the world that will emerge when 
the deluge of blood has subsided will be a world 
that will be new and strange.” Bat those who 
understand the system, who analysed it before 
the war and have seen the anarchy and greed 
of the capitalists, even while they were calling 
upon the workers to make sacrifices ‘for ;them 
and their couatry —those who understand the 
nature of capitalism, expect no fundamental 

-changes. 

There will be, no doubt, delirious and fana- 
tical expressions of joy, with, perhaps, a uni- 
versal holiday —as when a king is crowned —on 
the proclamation of peace. But capitalism, with 
all its horrors, will remain to us. Miners will 
go down to their death in mines known to be 
dangerous; workers in every town, sunk in 
poverty, will continue to breed consumption in 
reeking slums. The un-classconscious workers 
will still be goaded by the wretchedness of their 
conditions to strike, and they will suffer all the 
penalties of daring to dispute with their mas- 
ters. The confusionist will still be engaged 
poisoning the minds of the workers with every 
kind of superstition that can possibly keep them 
in ignorance and subjection. The outlook of 
the worker cannot change as the result of war ; 
while the philosophy of the capitalist —which 
begins and ends with profits —will remain the 
same in all the countries concerned. The 
workers of no country need fear to have slavery 
imposed upon them, for there is no form of 
slavery, tried or untried, that can mean deeper 
poverty, toil, and degradation for them. 

The “ better time that iscoming” can only be 
the result of the workers’ own efforts, after they 
have fought the class war to a finish. For this 
is the only war that concerns the working class 
~ that can open up a new world for them. We, 
who understand this, continue the struggle 
even in the midst of national strife, because the 
quarrels of the capitalist rulers of the different 
countries —no matter how many millions of 
workers are involved —are as dust in the bal- 
ance compared with the quarrel we have with 
the ruling class. We therefore call upon the 
workers of all lands to make an effort to under- 
stand Socialism, that they may be fully equipped 
for the last war—and their emancipation. 


FB. 2. 
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‘*SOCIALIST STANDARD,” 
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SACKCLOTH AND ASHES. 


In the leading article of our last issue occurred 
the following : 

“But the vote is only an expression of opin- 

ion, and its only value lies in the opinion that 
it expresses.” 


The sentence should have read: “ But the 
vote is also an expression of opinion, and much 
of its value lies in the opinion that it expresses.” 

While the immediately preceding sentences 
render improbable any misunderstanding as to 
the function of a vote, it is important to correct 
at this, the earliest opportunity, this result of 
undue haste in going to press. Ep. Com. 


OUR ELEVENTH CONFERENCE‘ 
:0: 


Tue 11th Annual Conference of the Socialist 
Party was held in circumstances unique in its 
history, the delegates meeting to review the 
work of a year in which the task of spreading 
Socialist knowledge has been greater, whilst 
the tendencies of the capitalist system of society 
have probably been made clearer, than ever 
before. It may be objected that the main ten- 
dencies of the capitalist mode of production 
and the present system of society have been 
quite well understood long before the outbreak 
of that system’s latest horror. Eet us explain, 
therefore, to whom those tendeneies have been 
made clearer. It is to the apologists of modern 
civilisation, and to those who have been misled 
by those apologists. 

The idealistic opponents of Socialism and the 
peace prophets who knew that no more great 
wars would be fought have had their lesson, 
which will serve also as 8 useful example for 
their colleagues who maintain that revolutions 
in society belong only to the past, and for those 


who would persuade themselves and others of 


capitalism's power to live for ever. In fact, had 
we less experience of our opponents, we might 
expect to hear from them in the future rather 
less about the stability and adaptability of the 
system of society that is responsible for—that 
emands as a condition of its continued and 
full development—the slaughter of its only use- 
ful units on the scale that has recently obtained, 
After all, there is a limit to human endurance, 
and the reaching of that limit by the worki 
class is a powerful inducement to thought sid 
action— those deadly enemies of working-class 
enslavement. 
One of the most striking phenomena brought 
into prominence by the qould-tcatlestslita now 
raging is the utter confusion existing among the 
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apologists of modern civiliration as to the cauee 
of the war, its probable results, and economic 
phenomena in general. This confusion is of 
first-rate importance to the Socialist, and is 
brought out in greatest reliof when compared 
with theclarity of vision and well-defined attitude 
of those workers who have understood the So- 
cialist criticism of the existing régime. These 
latter are, admittedly, few, and the number of 
those who still follow the capitalist apologists 
many. But the confusion of these apologists 
grows always greater, and always the number 
of their ecru cies followers becomes smaller, 
with the increasingly difficult nature of the task 
before them—the defence of the existing order. 
And it is the every-day facts of proletarian ex- 
istence that are responsible for that increased 
difficulty : the ever more hated, because ever 
greater, insecurity of employment, resulting 
from the introduction of more efficient machi. 
nery ; the consequently tighter hold of the 
master class on the wankers and greater strain 
on the latter in resisting their encroachments ; 
and, last but not least in importance, the grow- 
ing number of recorded failures of measures 
alleged by the dominant class and their “Jabour”’ 
hacks to have been aimed at the betterment of 
the conditions of working: class life. 

The economic development, then, makes 
harder the task of those agencies which would 
support capitalism by attempting to show iden- 
tity of interests between masters and workers, 
and by endeavouring to show an improvement 
in proletarian conditions of existence. 

But the recognition on the part of the workers 
of the falsity of these claims ; the increasing 
discontentat theirown impoverishmentand their 
master's enrichment : these alone do not indi- 
cate a remedy ; do not not of themselves point 
out the path to freedom. More is necessary: a 
knowledge of the great generalisation that hu- 
man society evolves, and that the existing social 
order will no more be the last than it was the 
first; the realisation that the proletariat is to- 
day the only class that fulfils a useful function 
in society ; the recognition that the means of 
production have already reached a stage where 
their manipulation is capable of supplying fully 
the necessaries of life for every member of 
society ; and the understanding of the means 
by which the dominant class of to day maintains 
its ascendancy. The rise to power of the work- 
ing class and the establishment of Soclalism 
become possible only after the acquisition of 
this equipment, this knowledge of ite own 
strength and of the prize to be won—to supply 
which equipment must be in large part the 
work of the Socialist Party. 

And although, as stated, our Conference met 
this year in unique circumstances, to review the 
work carried on during a particularly difficult 
period, we ate safe in recording that its deter 
mination to carry on that work is as firm as ever. 
This was shown by the enthusiasm of the dele- 
gates, their reports of our members activities in 
80 many directions, and the eales of our litera- 
ture, particularly the Soo1aLisr Stanparp, 


STOCKPORT. 

Will those sympathising witn our principles 
living in or around Stockport communcate with 
TOM SALA, 48 MAYFIELD GROVE, 

REDDISH LANE, HORTON, 
from whom all particulars as to joining etc. can 
be obtained. 


Social & Dance 


WILL BE HELD AT 
THE COMMUNIST CLUB, 107 CHAR- 
‘LOTTE ST., FITZROY SQ., W., 
ON 
SATURDAY, MAY 17th AT 7.30. 
Doors Upen ? o'e. — Admission Gd. 
COME EARLY. 
Tickets may be had from the Head Oflice, 195 
GRAY'S INN RD., W. 
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CLEANING UP BLATCHFORD’S MESS. 
To tne Epiror. 


Dear Sir,—I have just finished reading that 
famous book, ‘‘ Britain for the British,” and the 
only result obtained thereby isa rather confused 
idea of the true position of the inventor under 
Socialism. While I know that “R.B.’s” defini- 
tion would only mean the handing over of the 
“spoils” to a new specie of masters, I cannot 
quite see how it could be otherwise, if eve 
worker received the full product of his toil. 
will try and make my enquiry more clear. 
Should one hundred workers be required to. 
produce a given amount of any commodity with 
the present kind of machinery, and eventually 
an inventor (or a worker) conceive the idea of 
a new machine which would produce the same: 
amount of commodities with fifty workers, them 
it appears that the inventor should receive the 
wages of the dismissed fifty workers in order to 
obtain the full value of his toil, but if this be 
given, how about the idle workers in conse 
quence thereof, and to whom would they have- 
to look for their existence: the inventor or the. 
employed fifty operators? This is providing 
the new machinery cost about the same as the 
old to produce or instal.— Wm. Searle. 


The first point of confusion afflicting our cor~ 
respondent is his notion, due, doubtless, to the 
misleading of “Britain for the British,” that 
wages, payments, and conditions of employment. 
will remain the same in essentials, though per- 
haps improved in some details, under Socialism,. 
as they exist inside capitalism. When this 
notion is removed the answer hecomes easy ta 
follow. 

To-day the workers cannot use the means of 
production without the permission of the master 
class, and this means that their lives are under 
the control of that class as, by withholding this 

ermission, they can starve the workers to 

eath—and often do so. Hence the workers, 
to-day, live by selling their power to perform 
certain operations in production or distribution 
of wealth to the masters. They are thus their- 
slaves—a thing Blatchford seems profoundly 
ignorant of. 

Under Socialism the workers—then the whole- 


| community— will own the means of production, 
| that is, the means of life, themselves, 


Slavery 
will have been abolished and consequently buy- 
ing and selling of labour-power, and other 
commodities, will no longer exist, and wages. 
will have vanished, 
Leaving out the question of the impossibilit 

of determining exactly the value of any indivi- 
dual's toil, the broader social needs would make 


it necessary to provide for future requirements. 


by setting aside a certain amount of stock, such 
as seeds for next season’s crops, animals for 
continuing breeding, and provision for contin- 
gencies such as floods, droughts, etc., so far as 
these could not be foreseen and dealt with. 
There would also be the providing for children 
‘and for the sick and the aged. It is thus clear 
that every worker could not receive the “full 
product of his toil.” 

As, however, there would be abundance of 
comforts, and even luxuries of a kind, for all, 
this provision for social needs would mean no 
hardship for the producers, 

And of what use would more of these things 
be to any individual? To-day the possession of 
wealth means the opportunity to exploit others. 
Under Socialism, where exploitation no longer 
existed, it would merely mean surrounding 
one’s self with encumbrances, The inventor 
who, under such conditions, wanted to claim the 
“full” result of his invention, would therefore 
merely desire to surround himself with useless 
lumber, a philosophy lower even than that of 
the pig. 

oreover, there is the question of how much 
is exactly due to any one inventor, and how 
much he owes to others. Ideas are social, and 
there has hardly been an invention or discovery 
without its various claimants to have each been 
“first.” Newton’s discovery of the greatest of 
all physical laws—the Law of Gravitation— 
would have been impossible without Kepler's 
great work and inductions, that in their turn 
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‘opition of the planet Neptune. 
Darwin and Wallace independently formulated 
the theory of the “Origin of Species,” while 
Spencer pathetically points out how near he 
came to the same conclusion without actually 
stating it. Marx, Engele, and L. H. Morgan 
independently, and from different standpoints, 
discovered the laws of the ‘Materialistic Con- 
ception of History.” In things mechanical Watt 
merely adopted Newcomen's atmospheric en- 
gine for his mine pumps and did not suddenly 
conceive the whole mechanism from watching 
a kettle boil— as the pretty nursery tales tell us. 
Arkwright took, practically, the whole of his 
“invention” from Paul Kay, while thousands of 
inventors of detail improvements in machinery 
and processes have not even bad their names 
recorded. The classic instance is that of the 
essential process in making steel by the Bessemer 
system. The process was suggested by a work- 
man whose name even is not now known. 

To take things modern, in the ‘Daily Tele- 
graph.” for lst March, 1915 is an article on 
‘Grest Inventions,’ wherein it is pointed out 
that ‘Wireless Telegraphy,” associated in the 

opular mind solely with Marconi, was due to 

e mathematical work of Clark Maxwell and the 
scientific experiments of Hertz on electro-mag- 
netic waves, now known as “Hertzian waves,’ 
and of which a practical demonstration was 
iven by Sir Oliver Lodge in 1894—two years 
balace Mirconi’s provisional genes was 
filed. Again the success of the Wright brothers 
in mechanical flight was based upon the re- 
searches and experiments of 8S. P. Langley, 
“the head of the most prominent scientific insti- 
tution of America,” (‘The Smithsonian Institute), 
articularly those he carried out on the Potomac 

ver. 

We thus see how little is generally due to the 
individual claiming to have ‘‘invented” some 
machine or process. Nor is this all. Under 
capitalism the inventor, if a poor man, is almost 
sure to have his invention stoleu from him by 
the capitalists. Under Socialism he would re- 
ceive the approbation of his fellow men for his 
contribution to the good of society— a factor that 
will be much more highly prized then, when 
the means of life are under our control, than it 
can possibly be in the midst of our our present 
sordid relationships. And if the invention re- 
duced labour time in any industry to a large 
extent it would mean not fifty men thrown out 
of work but such proportionate reduction in the 
hours of social work as the circumstances would 
sbow to be best, which reduction would benefit 
the inventor as well us the others. The pleasure 
an inventor experiences in having his efforts 
crowned with success is another factor in his 
reward, 

There remains one other point often brought 
forward by our would-be opponents, though it 
will have no existence under Socialism. This 
point is “suppose the inventor refuses to let 
you use his invention unless you accept his 
terms, what will you do then?” The answer of 
course is quite simple. Firstly, as shown above, 
he would soon have rivals in his particular 
field, and so would lose his power even to with- 
hold his invention from society. Secondly, 
society could quite serenely ignore his conditions 
and continue in their old way till he became 
more sensible. 

However, this situation will not arise under 
Socialism as it will be to every member's in- 
terest to improve the powers of production so 
as to enjoy the increased leisure resulting ; and 
in all other ways the question of the inventor 
will present no difficulties under Soeialism. 

Ep. Com. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. W. Evans (Bermondsey.) As you have seen from 
the case of the critic of “I.F.'s"’ article, our co- 
lumns are open to those of our opponents who 
wish to oppose us. The question of a debate in 
our columns is entirely different, and such a sup 
restion could only be considered upon its merits. 
tis timeenough for us to consider an application 
for space for a debate when the application 
reaches us, but, frankly, we cannot encourage the 
hope that the subject you mention would com- 
mend itself to us as of suffiient in portance to 
warrant us devoting space to it. 
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BEING PART VIII OF “CAPITAL” (Vol. 1), B¥ 
KARL MARX, 


——0:0-———— 
EXPROPRIATION OF THIE AGRICULTU- 
RAL POPULATION FROM THE LAND. 


(Continued.) 
In the 19th century, the very memory of the 
connexion between the agricultural labourer and 
the communal property had, ‘of course, van- 
ished. To eay nothing of more recent times, 
have the agricultural population received a 
farthing of compensation for the 3,511,770 acres 
of common land which between 1801 and 1831 
were stolen from them and by parliamentary de 
vices presented to the landlords by the land- 


i ? 

he last process of wholesale expropriation of 
the agricultural population frcm the soil is, 
finally, the so-called clearing of estates, i.e., 
the sweeping men off them. All the English 
methods hitherto considered culminated in 
“clearing.” As we saw in the picture of modern 
conditions given in a former chapter, where 
there are no more independent peasants to get 
rid of, the “clearing” of cottages begins; so 
that the sareultural abousers do not find on the 
soil cultivated by them even the spot necessary 
for their own housing. But what ‘clearing of 
estates” really and properly signifies, we learn 
in the promised land of modern romance, the 
Highlands of Scotland. There the process is 
distinguished by its systematic character, by the 
magnitude of the scale on which it is carried 
out at one blow (In Ireland landlords have gone 
to the length of sweeping away sevoral villages 
at once; in Scotland areas as large as German 
principalities are dealt with), finally by the 
peculiar form of property, under ahich the 
embezzled lands were helw. 

The Highland Celts were organised in clans, 
each of which was the owner of tho land on 
which it was settled. The representative of the 
clan, its chief or “great man,” was only the 
titular owner of the property, just as the Queen 
of England is'the titular owner of all the national 
soil. When the English government succeeded 
in suppressing the intestine wars of there ‘great 
men, and their constant incursions into the 
Lowland plains, the chiefs of the clans by no 
means gave up their time-honotred trade as 
robbers; they only changed its form. ‘On their 
own authority they transformed their nominal 
right into a right of private property, and as 
this brought them into collision with their clans- 
men, resolved to drive them out by open force. 
“A king of England might as well claim to 
drive his subjects into the sea,” says Professor 
Newman. This revolution, which began in 
Scotland after the last rising of the followers of 
the Pretender, can be followed through ite first 

hases in the writings of Sir James Steuart and 
Damnen Anderson. In the 18th century the 
hunted-out Gaels were forbidden to emigrate 
from the country, with a view to driving them 
by force to Glasgow and other manufacturing 
towns. As an example of the method obtaining 
ifi the 19th century, the “clearing” made by the 
Duchess of Sutherland will suffice here. This 
person, well instructed in economy, resolved, on 
entering upon her government, to effect a radi- 
cal cure, and to turn the whole country, whose 
population had already been, by earlier pro- 
cesses of the like kind, reduced to 15,000, into 
a sheep-walk. From 1814 to 1820 these 15,000 
inhabitants, about 3,000 families, were system 
atically hunted and rooted out, All their villages 
were destroyed and burnt, and their fields 
turned into pasturage. British soldiers enforced 
this eviction, and came to blows with the inhabi- 
tants. One old woman was burnt to death in 
the flames of the hut, which she refused to leave. 
Thus this fine lady appropriated 794,000 acres 


of land that had from time immemorial belonged | 


to the clan. She assigned to the expelled in- 
habitants about 6,000 acres on the sea-shore— 
2 acres per family. The 6,000 acres had wntil 
this time lain waste, and brought in nd income 
to their owners. The Duchess, in the nobility 
of her heart, actually went so far as to let these 


at an average rent of 2s. 6d. per acre to the | 


— 
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clansmen, who for centuries had shed their 
blood for her family. The whole of the stolen 
clan-land she divided into 21 great sheep farms, 
each inhabited by a single family, for the most 
part imported English farm-servants. In the 
year 1855 the 15,000 Gaels were already re- 
placed by 131,000 sheep. The remnant of the 
aborigines flung on the seashore, tried to live 
by catching fish. They became amphibious and 
lived, as an English author says, half on land 
and half on water, and withal only half on both. 
_But the brave Gaels must expiate yet more 
bitterly their idolatry, romantic and of the 
mountains, for the “great men” of the clan. 
The smell of their fish rose to the nores of the 
reat men. They scented some profit in it, and 
et the sea-shore to the great fishmongers of 
London. For the second time the Gaels were 
hunted out. 
_ But, finally, part of the sheep-walks are turned 
into deer preserves [very one knows that 
there are no real forests in England. The deer 
in the parks of the great are demurely domestic 
cattle, fat as London aldermen. Scotland is 
therefore the last refuge of the “noble passion.” 
“In the Highlands,” says Somers in 1848, 
“new forests are springing up like mushrooms. 
Here, on one side of Gaick, you have the new 
forest of Glenfeehie; and there cn the other you 
have the new forest of Ardverikie. In thesame 
line you have the Black Mount, an immense 
waste algo recently erected. From east to west— 
from ‘the neighbourhcod of Aberdeen to the 
crags of Oban— you have now a continuous line 
of forests; while in other parts of the Highlands 
there are the new forests of Loch Archaig, 
Glengarry, Glenmoriston, &c. Sheep were in- 
troduced into glens which had been the seats of 
communities of small farmers; and the latter 
were driven to seek subsistence on coarser and 
more sterile tracts of soil. Now deer are sup- 
planting sheep; and these are once more dis- 
possessing the small tenants, who will necessarily 
be driven down upon still coarser land and to 
more grinding penury. Deer forests and the 
people cannot co-exist. One or other of the two 
must yield. Let the forests be increased in 
number and extent during the next quarter of 
& century, as they have been in the last, and the 
Gaels will perish from their native soil e 5 
This movement among the Highland proprietors 
is with some a matter of ambition. . . . with 
some love of sport. while others, of a 
more practical cast, follow the trade in deer with 
an eye solely to profit. For it is a fact, that a 
mountain range aig out in forest is, in many 
cases, more profita le to the proprietor than 
when let as a sheep walk. The hunts- 
man who wants a deer-forest limits his offers by 
no other calculation than the extent of his purse. 
‘ Sufferings have been inflicted in the 
Highlands scarcely less severe than those occa- 
sioned by the policy of the Norman kings. 
Deer have received extended ranges, while men 
have been hunted within a narrower and still 
narrower cir ' , One after one the 
liberties of th § ople have been cloven down. 
. . . And tir 9 abet are daily on the 
increase. . .« Theclearance and dispersion 
of the people is pursued by the proprietors as 
8 weiled principle, as an agricultural necessity, 
just as trees and brushwood are cleared from 
the wastes of America or Australia; and the 
operation goes on in a quiet, business-like 


ie &o. 

16 spoliation of the church’s property, the 
fraudulent alienation of the State domains, the 
robbery of the common lands, the usurpation of 
feudal and clan property, and its transformation 
into modern private property under circum- 
stances of peeks terrorism, were just so many 


| idyllic methods of Famine accumulation. They 


conquered the field for capitalist agriculture, 
made the soil part and parcel of capital, and 


| created for the town industries the necessary 


supply of a “free” and outlawed proletariat. 


RhOODY LEGISLATION AGAINS| THE 
EXPROPRIATED FROM THE END OF 
SEHR Tith CENTURY. FORCING 
DOWN WAGES BY ACTS OF 
PARLIAMENT. 
the proletariat created by the breckine up 
cf the bands of feuds] tetrere and by the 
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forcible expropriation of the~people from the 
soil, this “free” proletariat could not possibly 

be absorbed by the nascent manufactures as fast 

as it was thrown upon the world. Oa the other 

hand, tnese men, suddenly dragged from their 

wonted tode of life, could not as suddenly 

adapt themeelves to the discipline of their new 

condition. They were turned en masse into 

beggars, robbers, vagabonds, partly from in- 

clination, in most cases from stress of circum. 

stances. [ence at the end of the 15th and 

during the whole of the 16th century, through- 
out Western Europe a bloody legislation against 
vagabondage, The fathers of the present work- 
ing .class ,wére chastised for their enfored 
transforination into vagabonds and paupers. 
Legislation treated them as “voluntary” crimi- 
ai and assumed that it depended on their 
own goodwill to go on working under the old 
conditions that no longer existed. 

“In England this legislation began under 
Henry VII. 

Hats VIII. 1530: Beggars old and unable 
to work receive & began licence. On the other 
hand, whipping and imprisonment for sturdy 
vagabonds. They are to be tied to the carttail 
cad whipped until the blood streams from their 
bodies, then to swear an oath to go back to 
their birthplace or to where they have lived, the 
last three yeara and to “put themselves to 
labour.” What grim irony! In 27 Henry VIII. 
the former statute is repeated, but strengthened 
with new clauses. For the second arrest for 
vagabondage the whipping is to be repeated 
and half the ear sliced off; but for the third 
relapse the offender is to be executed as a hard- 
ened criminal and enemy of the common weal. 

Edward VI.: A statute of the first year of his 
reign, 1547, ordains that if anyone refuses to 
work, he shall be condemned as a slave to the 

raon who has denounced him as an idler. 

he master shall feed his slave on bread and 
water, weak broth and such refuse meat as he 
thinks fit. He has the right to force him to do 
any work, no matter how disgusting, with whip 
and chains. If the slave is absent a fortnight, 
he is condemned to slavery for life and is to be 
branded on forehead or back with the letter S ; 
if he runs away thrice, he is to be executed asa 
felon. The master can sell him, bequeath him, 
let him out on hire as a slave, just as any other 
personal chattel or cattle. If the slaves attempt 
anything against the masters, they are also to be 
executed. Justices of the peace, on information, 
are to huot the rascals down. If it happens 
that n vagabond has been idling about for three 
days, he is to be taken to his birthplace, branded 
with a redhot iron with the letter V on the 
breast and be set to work, in chains, in the 
streets or at some other labour. If the vaga- 
bond gives 8 false birthplace, he is then to 
become the slave for life of this place, of its 
inhabitants, or its corporation, and to be branded 
with an S. All persons have the right to take 
away the children of the vagabonds aud to keep 
them as apprentices, the young} men until the 
24th year, the girls until the 20th. If-they run 
away, they are to become up to this age the 
slaves of their masters, who,can put them in 
irons, whip them, &c.,~if they like. Every 
master may put an iron ring round the neck, 
arms or legsof his slave, by which to know him 
more easily and to be more certain of him. The 
last part of this statute provides, that certain 
poor people may be employed by a place or by 
persons, who are willing to give them food and 
drink and to find them work. This kind of 

arish-slaves was kept up in England until far 
into the 19th century under the name of “rounds- 

en.” 

Elizabeth, 1572: Unlicensed beggars above 
14 years of age are to be severely flogged and 
branded on the left ear unless some one will 
take them into service for two years; in case of 
a repetition of the offence, if they are over 18, 
they are to be executed, unless some one will 
take them into service for two years; but for 
the third offence they are to be executed without 
mercy a3 felons. Similar statutes: 18 Elizabeth, 
c. 13, and another of 1597. 

James I.: Any one wandering about and 
begging is declared a rogue and a vagabond. 
Justices of the peace in petty sessions are 
authorised to have them publicly whipped and 
for the first offence to imprison them for 6 
months, for the second for 2 years. Whilst in 
prison they are to be whipped as much and as 


| most efficacious manner. 


—‘ Manchester Guardian,” 30.9.14. 
} 
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often as the justices of the peace think fit . . . 
Incorrigible and dangerous rogues are to be 
branded with an R on the left shoulder and set 
to hard labour, and if they are canght begging 
again, to be executed without mercy. These 
statutes, legally binding until the beginning of 
the 18th century, were only repealed by 12 
Ann, o, 23. 

Similar laws in France, where by the middle 
of the 17th century a kingdom of vagabonds 
(truands) was established in Paria. Even at the 
beginning of Louis XVI.’s reign (Ordinance of 
July 13th, 1777) every man in good health from 
16 to 60 years of age, if without visible means 
of subsistence and not practising a trade, is to 
be sent to the galleys. Of the same nature are 
the statute of Oharles V. for the Netherlands 
Ochs, 1537), the firat edict of the States and 

‘owns of Holland (March 10, 1614), the ‘‘Pla- 
kaat” of the United Provinces (June 26, 1649), 
& 


C. 

Thus were the agricultural people, first forci- 
bly expropriated from the soil, driven from 
their homes, turned into vagabonds, and then 
whipped, branded, tortured by laws grotesquely 
terrible, into the discipline necessary for the 
wage system. 

(To be Continued.) 


GRIST FOR THE MILL. 
0: 


Speaking in Wales on the 29th Sept. last at a 
national Welsh conference for the pun of 
assisting in the formation of a Welsh army 
corps, Mr. Lloyd George, known to fame as the 
“Welsh Christ,” set forth, in his usual cold- 
blooded, calculating manner, the ideal method 
to pursue in order to obtain as many poor 
simple-minded targets for bullets as possible. 
This capitalist hack might have been expected 
to play upon thé emotions =) ae men in the 
e said : 


“After all conviction is essential to confi- 
dence and confidence is nine parts of courage. 
And if we want valiant troops we must have 
men rallying to the flag imbued with the idea 
that they are going forth in a holy war to do 
battle Ph ‘ustice and right. They have to face 
wounds, diamay, death. More, they have got 
to face something which wears down the nerves 
and endurance of troops in war—they have 
the wet, cold nights in the trenches, day after 
day, night after night, and their courage must 
be sustained by a sense that they are fighting 
ina righteous cause. You must not have them 
asking at any stage, ‘ What on earth am I en- 
during all this for?’ (God forbid !) or, ‘ Why 
on earth should I stand it any longer?’ When 
we enlist our men we must enlist them asa result 
of acampaign that puts conviction, first of all, 
into the heart of every soldier. This is most 
important. We have, first of all, got to rouse in 
them a sense of wrath against the injustice 
which has been inflicted by our foes in this war, 
and afterwards you will have to convert anger 
into action in every young man's breast.” 

(‘Manchester Guardian,” 30.9.14.) 


There you have, cut and dried, the plan of 
action to be taken by the masters. That this 
plan has been carried out since the commence- 
ment of the war by the papers, the posters, and 
public bodies generally, is known to everyone 
who has eyes to see. Is it any wonder that 
Lloyd George has risen (or,descended) from an 
unknown Welsh lawyer to a Cabinet Minister? 
Such an unscrupulous and wily individual is a 
priceless treasure to the cut-throats who rule us. 

He further says: 


“For this purpose (an effective army) ypu 
want to secure the best young men of the 
nation, the cream of the nation, the steady, 
sober-minded, intelligent young men. It takes 
less time to convert an intelligent youth into a 
soldier than a man of less acute intellect.” 


Then, no doubt, when the cream of the nation 
have gone, the future geaeration are to be bred 
from the narrow-chested, knock-kneed cripples 
that remain. Of course, there is one good side 
to it: a number of the workers are got out of 
the way to make room for the cheaper woman 
and child labour. Under the fervour of patriot- 
ism that has been inspired the introduction of 
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women can be more easily effected. 
To wind up we may quote the following : 

“The vast majority return from a war to tell 
the tale (battalions wiped out by the burating 
of a single shell!) and they will have accumu- 
lated experiences which will illumine their 
lives for ever after. Most people’s lives are 
dull, grey, andmonotonons, and these men will 
come back (?) with a fund of recollection to 
draw upon which shonld cheer and brighten 
their lives at the drearieat moment . . . 
I am glad that the War O fice are recognising 
the value of this national sentiment as a milt- 

tary asset.” 

—‘“‘ Manchester Guardian,” 30.9.14., 


What hypocritical humbug! After reading 
the above (which was culled from an old news- 
paper) a vision was.called up in the mind of the 

resent writer of an incident tat occurred to 
im while travelling by train recently. At one 
of the stations a soldier, juct ‘ick from the 
trenches, and his mother entered the carri 
The soldier, who was in a rather excited condi- 
tion, recounted some of his experiences at the 
Front; the awful carnage, ani the hunger and 
thirst they had suffered. He said they had lain 
in the trenches in filth for weeks without wash- 
ing, starving, and drinking mud water, and 
when the latter failed, even their own urine to 
slake the awful thirst. He saw no hope of going 
through the war alive, and expected to be sent 
back to receive a bullet. His sleeping and 
waking dreams were of fighting and hotles 
of seeing his mates’ heads and hodies shattered, 
and trenches falling in smo.wering numbers of 
them. This man was, in fact, an instance of the 
soldier returned from war, a mental wreck as 
the result of the awful experiences he had gone 
through. And these are th experiences that the 
slimy Welshman depicts a: “oxperiences that 
will illumine their lives {.:: ‘after’!!! 
Words fail to convey |: ‘ling of repug- 
nance and nausea roused wh:... a contemplates 
the mental attitude of thic bratal and cold- 
blooded advocate of the master class, who de- 
fends the capitalists’ rapacity with fine words, 
and attaches the glamour of religion to all their 
profit-seeking actions. 


*x* * * 


A “comrade,” writing in “Justice” for Feb, 
1lth, 1915, says: 


“Really, we Socialists have our time coming; 
our elementary principles have proved safe 
anchorage for the S:ate lately, and with a fast 
accumulating hatred of War and militariem (!) 
that is surely taking place, the moment when 
our blow will be struck is nearer than many 
have appreciated.” 


Comme@at is surely needless! Still, it might 
be aided that the “comrade” who holds the 
above views no doubt assists in the recruiting 
campaign as much as possihie. eo that when the 
time comes to strike—there will not be any 
workiog-men left to do the striking ! 


* * * 


The shortness of working men’s memories is 
proverbisl. In spite of the bitter and strenuous 
enmity the masters always exhibit on the indus- 
trial field, the workers are ever ready to abandon 
the ground of the class struggle in order to help 
certain groups of capitalists to gain larger 
shares of the spoil (squeezed out of workers) 
than other groups. The workers on the Olyde 
struck the other day for an increase in wages to 
meet the rise in the cost of iiving. Along came 
the slimy minions of the master class and 
pointed out the harm that would be caused to 
“the nation at this particular moment if they re- 
mained on strike. So back to work went the 
engineers like a lot of sheep. 

hen will the lessons of history be taken to 
heart? Forgotten are the struggles against the 
rapacity of the masters, the lives of poverty, the 
sight of wives and children dying of want, and 
all the other evils that are the necessary accom- 
paniments of working-ciass “life” under capi- 
talism; forgotten is all this when the masters 
wave a blood-stained banner and cry “For Life, 
for Law, for Liberty.” ‘Tuuueauds of workers 
were mown down by the governing class after 
the French Revolution. Thousands of workers 
were wiped out after the Franco-Prussian War 
by the ruling class. Thousands of British 
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workers died of starvation and disease after the 


Boer War, both in England and South Africa. | 
Every day, all the world over, hundreds of | 
. thousands of wcrkers die through the greed and 


brutality of the master class and its minions, 


papers (5.3.15) the following: “ Early yesterday 
morning the ccalheavers at a meeting of 2,000 


strikers decided to return to work, postponing | 
further efforts to regain their “subbing)” privi- 


leges until a more opportune time.” 

A more oppertune time! When will that be? 
When the mar‘crs will be free to employ the 
whole unfettered force of the army to drive the 
workers back tc werk as they did in the recent 


Dock Strike, and at Manchester, Belfast, Dublin, | 


Featherstone, Hull, etc.? ‘“England’s extremity | | he 
| itself into activity the capitaliet world will totter 


is Ireland's opportunity,” was the slogan of the 
early Home Rulers. And surely the only sensi- 


ble maxim for workers, until they gain control | 


of political power, is obviously: “The masters’ 
extremity is the workers’ opportunity.” 


*x* * * 


“Tt seems very clear,” says the “Labour | 


Leader” for February llth, 1915, ‘‘that after 
the War the issue between Socialism and capi- 
talism will be far more distinct than ever be- 
fore.” We are gratified to confess that, for once, 
we are somewhat in agreement with our learned 
contemporary, because, if the enlisting of the 
muddle-headed pecple of the I.L.P. and B.S.P. 
type continues at the present rate, owing to 
their anxiety to juggle with bullets and mud at 
the Front, the political air will certainly be 
cleared of a considerable amount of confusion. 


* * * 


The War offers splendid chances to the mas- 
ters for purposes of increasing the efficiency of 
machinery and diminishing expenses all round 
for future as well as present benefit, without 
arousing unpleasant opposition from the work- 
ers. Everywhere the signs portend the advan- 
tage that is being taken of pt circumstances, 
Speaking in Parliament the other day, Mr. Ten- 
nant, Under Secretary for War, exuded the 
following: ms 


“Tf I may’ address myself to the Labour 
Party, I would appeal to them to help us to 
organize the forces of Labour. I would ask 
them to help us so that where a man purposes 
to join the colours his place may be taken by 
another man neither of military age, nor mili- 

physique, or by a woman,” 

“Would it not be possible for the hon. 

entlemen who represent Jabour to get such a 
Tnion as the Shop Assistants’ Union to help 
us, in a trade where particulary women’s work 
seems to be more desirable than men’s, to say 
that all male labour, certainly all male workers 
of the age and physique required for the army 
should be dispensed with [nicer phrase than 
sacked! and, by the way, remember English- 
men in this “free” country join the army of 
their own free will!] and should be replaced 
by women’s labour? I don’t say that this is a 
possible thing to do; I only throw out the sug- 
gestion tentatively.” —“ Reynolds,” 14.2.15. 


What delightful simplicity there is in the last 
sentence. Hodge, that good, old ton of soil, was 
so annoyed at the imputations on the support 
given by Trade Unionists, that he indignantly 
flamed out: “There is not a body of men in the 
country who have been more patriotic than 
Trade Unionists.” 

My word! O thou good and faithful servant 
(of the master class). 


* * 


How valuable ure the Labour leaders to the 
masters! We have often been accused of adopt- 
ing an uncharitable attitude to those who 
were struggling to educate the workers little by 
little and tk by bit, but he who brings this ac- 
cusation against us again, after the showing UP 
the labour men have had during this war, will 
indeed bave his tongue in his cheek. The great 
incorruptible (!) Ben Tillett, known to fame by 
his celebrated and spectacular curse cn the head 
of a certain member of the capitalist class (to 
whom he afterwards betrayed the dock labour- 
ers, in spite of their truly grand struggle against 
starvation) is reported by the Press to havesent 
a letter from a bed of sickness urging dockers 
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|- ties. 
and yet, in spite of all this, we read in the daily | 


| ruling clats! 


- @ miserable subsistence. 
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| to assist reciuiting, in the interests of the 
master class (Lord Devonport and his gang). 
Mr. Gosling has lately earned the eulogies of Mr. 
Asquith (of Featherstone’ fame) for his activi- 
Says My. Asquith: 

“The position in London is very much im- 
proved. The men have been making good 
time. The efforts made by Mr. Gosling are of 
very great eervice, und the London problem is 
not nearly eo serious.’’— “Manchester Guar- 
dian,” 12.2.15. ; 

‘ x OK 


And now, fellow workers, throwing all jokes 
aside, when wre scu going to stop the rot? 
When are you gcing to wake up and think ? 
Remember, the vay the labowing mass ehakes 


to ruin. - Gn wac. 


FACTS AND PROMISES, 


——:0:—— 


The great eli: liter still rages! Carnage and 
desolation fellow in the wake of the cuntending 
armies. The spirit of murder animates the 
Like all other wars, this war is 
economic in its origin. Like all other wars, it 
is being waged in the interests of the master 
class. Like all other wars, it is fought mainly 
by the working clase. Roughly there are about 
20,000,C00 workers engaged in the senseless 
and brutal task of destroying each other. When 
this frightful carnage is ended to the satisfac- 
tion of our masters, what benefit will accrue to 
those workers who are shedding their blood ? 
Almost every available means has been used by 
the ruling class and their hirelings to lure the 
working man into the vortex of war. From the 
campaign in the Press, down to the wholesale 
“sacking” of employees of military age. Into 
all trades and callings have the Army offcisls 
forced their wa; ; the latest phase of their re- 
cruiting campaign being that of urging the 
Grocers’ Federation of Great Pritain to dispense 
with all their available men to become “cannon 
fodder,” and engage women for the work in the 
shops. At the same time they urged employers 
to assiat members of their staffs who, by enlist- 
ing will make “considerable financial sacrifice.” 
Appropes of which we cull the following from 
a letter in the “ Daily Chronicle” (25.3.15) : 


“Sir,—I am an old soldier, and served my 
country for two years in Africa. I am married 
and have a family of 7 children. On the out- 
break of the War I rejoined the colours. My 
employers posted handbills all over the place 
offering 10s. a week to all married men who 
enlisted, and free house and coal, and our jobs 
back when we came home. But what happened 
after they found our fleet was too strong for the 
Germans and that Kitchener was gong to get 
all the men he wanted or could equip, and that 
they were in no danger of losing their works? 
They suddenly stopped paying the 10s. a week ; 
a lieater thoy stopped the coals, and new 
they say soldiers’ wives will have to pay house 
rent, and we are not in a position to guarantse 
you your employment on your return.” 


And yet the British capitalist class throug): 
their Government entered this conflict on the 


pretext that Germany had refused to recognise | 


the “scrap of paper” guaranteeing Belgian 


neutrality. This conduct is typical of the atti- | 


tude of the master class toward those whom 

they trap into fighting their battles for them. 
Some of those now doing the vile work of 

their paymasters on the Continent will return 


some day to the same conditions oi slavery in | 
factory bells and mines for just a subsistence | 


wage, lucky indeed if they get that. The great 
est of all wars will still continue, and maybe 
some of thogee now “somewhere in France” 
will then be engaged in a strike or lockout 


by their military comrades in the struggle for 
This, then, will be 
the return for all the arduous tcil and suffering 
of the trenches. 

We urge the workers of all countries to orgs- 
nise as a class to gain control of the politicai 
machinery in order to establish the Socialiet 
Commonwealth, whence shall arise happiness, 
comfort, and luxury forall. Speed the day ! 

C’Arcy. 


“ - 


| 
| 
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PROVINCIAL PONDERINGS. 


——:0: —— 
COMING EVENTS. 

According to the leauing artule in the “ Bir- 
mingham Daily Mail” of Marcu 24ih Just, the 
eud of the war “war will throw hunonds of 
thoueanus of men back on to the lal ur murket 
to compete with those new at home tor the de- 
cining employment. ‘I Lee who, in tle days of 
their present prosperity [!), put sene thing by 10 
meet the bad days that will burely «cme, may 
have cause to go down on their knees anu thank 
Goa for giving them the foresight ana tie pru- 
deuce bur ior which they mighteres then Lomes 
go under and their children wanting icr tread.” 

_“He had come with the authority of Lord 
Kitchener to tell them that the Cover: ment 
Wanted more men, vnd amongst oiler | laces 


| teey wanted them ticm was the grecers’ shops. 


In London they were Orguuisit:g classes 
to teach women how tu co the grocery uade.” 
In all branches of industry the men enlisted 
have been promised that their jube wil be kept 
open ivr them, and yet there is the significant 
admission in the leading article of this powerful 
provincial journal— an acmissicn, be it marked, 
which is constantly appearing in sume form or 
other in almost every newspaper throughout the 
country — that, instead of there being less unem- 
ployment, there will be severer compe uon than 
ever for employment after the war. /his, taken 
iM conjuncuicn with the fact that women and 
girls ure being employed in vaetly increasing 
nuwbers to perform work formerly perfurmed 
by men, foreshadows not only an undieamt of 
worsening of working class conditions, but also 
& depreciation of tbe workers’ commouity, la- 
bour- power, by the introduction of lower stratas 
of wage-labour, which bids fair to become 
historic, 


INTERESTING! 

“Tt was a vicious argument that because the 
cost of living had increased wages musi be ad- 
vanced. If the peuple found the cost of living 
increasing they must economise. Abvut the last 
thing in the world the working claes would try to 
do was to economise.’’— Sec. Grocers’ Federation. 


MORE SO. 
‘My income is two thousand a year. It is in- 
adequate.’’— Lieut. Lowther in the Court. 
E. J. 


——7—— 


PRESS PATRIOTISM. 

The “Manchester Guardian,” alluding in 
1911 to the ‘‘settlement”’ of the railway strike, 
said : 

“The danger is, perhaps, that they [ic., the 
workers} should expect too much. and that the 
excitement of partial success should defeat. it- 

* This is of all countries the Jand of the most 
acute contrasts between wealth and poverty, not 
becuuse poverty is absolute’'y greater here than 
on the Continent, but because wealth is greater 
whiie certain forms of poverty are more massed 
and more hopeless. Apart from humane fceling, 


| might it not be, IF Wh UNDERSTOOD 


PATRIOTISM ARIGHT, a legitimate concern 
of our nationol pride to wipe out this reproach 
upon the name of England?" (Kimphaties 
mine.) 


The powerful newspaper from which the 


_ above was extracted, in its issues of March 23 


and 29, 1915, hinted— nay, more than hinted, —_ 
suggested-- that the Government should act as 
strike breaker in the following words : 


“Tf the dochers at Liver}.ool ur elsewhere will 
not do their work the community ought to bring 
substitutes from some other quarier or them- 
selves do it by voluntary organisation. ee 


against the mastere, probably to be ebot down | The community would, of course, afford com- 


plete protection to those whe undeitock the 
task. | (20.5.15.) 


Perhaps the “Guardian” writers do net “un- 
derstand yatriotism aright,” since thes adopt 
to-day the attitude of “my cow.try right or 
wrong mast be seen through its wars and other 
amusen'ents, even at the cost of Great Britain 
continuing to be the place where ‘poverty is 
more massed and more hopeless’ than on the 
Continent.” J. B. 
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CIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
soolety based upon the common own. 
ership and democratic control of the 
means and instruments for produolng 
and distributing wealth by and In jthe 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of 
Britain 


Great 


HOLDS — 

Tuat society as at presen constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the 
capitalist or master class, and the consequent 
enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced, 

That in society, therefore, there is an 
antagonism of interests, manifesting itself aa 
a class struggle, between those who possess 
but do not produce and those who produce but 
do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emincipation of the working class from 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
thy means of production and distribution, and 
thvir democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its 
freedom, the emancipation of the working class 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 
without distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national sal local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sooratisr Parry of reat Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP, 
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I'hose agreeing with the above pe and 


desiring enrolment in the Party, should apply 
for membership form to secretary of nearest 
branch or at Head Office. 


MANIFESTO 


OF THE 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF SGREAT BRITAIN, 


iFifth Edition with preface. 


Explains the Party’s position toward the 
S.D.P., 1.L.P., Fabian Society, Trade,@ 
Unions, S.L.P., etc 


Post free 1}d. per copy from the S.P.G.B. 
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DRINKING AND SHIRKING. 


Caritiist politicians of the Lloyd-Georgian type, that is to say, Liberal adventurers who have wrigeled up 
out of the gutter by showing themselves the obsequious hacks of the capitalist class at large and of the manufacturing 
element of that class in particular, cannot yet along very far, it seems, without heaping insults upon the heads of the 
working’ class. It is quite easy to understand why this is. It is the rich manufacturers. ship-owners, mine-owners, and 
the like who provide the party funds without which the Liberal party could not hold its own, and its purely profes- 
sional and mercenary politicians would lose their incomes As we are constantly stating, between the master class and 
the working class there is a conflict of interests. In the strnygle generated of this clash of interests the hireling capl- 
talist politician necessarily sides with his paymasters, and his assistance takes the form of filthy insult as often as not. 

The particular form of abuse which is the rage and fashion at the moment is that of accusing the members of the 
working class of 

DRINKING AND SHIKKING. 
There is, of course, nothing new about the charge. It was worn threadbare long even before Mr. Philip Snowden 
(who waxes indignant now that Mr. Lloyd George agrees with him) referred to the * drink-sodden democracy.” But 
the insulting charges are viven a peculiar emphasis and a particularly sinister aspect just now — It is pretended that 
the workers are not only shirking their work, but are shirking a patriotic duty ; and it is declared that the man who 
drinks in England is murdering the men in the trenches. 

These are nice charges to be formulated by the agents of the class who have launched this wholsale butchery 
and who are not satisfied with the output of material and instruments for 

MURDERING THE MEN IN THE TRENCHES. 

It is easy to see through this campaign of calumny. The men in the trenches are being butchered. — It is neces- 
sary to hide from them certain contributing factors. It is necessary to hide from them the fact that military cxperts, 
whose business it was to understand war, failed utterly to vrasp the power, scope and requirements of the awful instru- 
ments of slaughter placed in their hands ; it is necessary to hide from them the fact that, with the full knowledge of 
impending war, the Government dared not ask their parsimonious masters to face the cost of adequate preparation ; 
it is necessary to hide from them the fact that the strikes among the producers of munitions and shipping are due to 
the same old cause as in the piping times of peace 

THE GREED OF THE MASTERS 
and simply reflect the plain truth that no “call of patriotism.” no “necessity of their country,” and no consideration for 
the men in the trenches will ever induce the masters to Joosen ever so little their grip upon their profits. 

If “drink” is hampering British military operations why don't the capitalist class cease its manufacture? If the 
workers are not turning out sufficient munitions and fetching and carrying with the strenuosity demanded by the dire 
Straits of their masters’ country, why don't the wealthy mumpers who are so fond of preaching of “ patriotic duty” take 
a‘hand? When the workers leave off they leave the job open! Strange, is'nt it, that though mary among the mas- 
ter class are ready to forswear intoxicants in the 

PRIVACY OF THEIR WINF CELLARS, 
as an example to the workers, few attempt to come out into the light of day and show the workers how to WORK ! 


The Bishop of London says that he is ready to break stunes if necessary, but he takes good care not to go down 
to the docks and handle pork Of course it isn't necessary! It never is necessary fer anybody to work but the wark- 
ing class, and they, as we all know, don't and won't. 2 

the fact is that the present situation is proving the truth of what we have always contended— that in normal 
times the workers are speeded up to the point of exhaustion. The attempt to speed them up still more has not, there- 
fore, met with the success hcped for by those who thought they saw in the war an opportunity to squeeze greater pro- 
fits out of their slaves. It would never do for the masters to admit that their victims have in normal times no margin 
of energy left them which can be exploited under patriotic fervour, hence those who have supplied from thetr ranks 
two“million men for the new army, and fully equipped them in eight months, besides carrying on the nation’s work and 
maintaining an army in the field are, according to the sober and industrious parasite class, drinking and shirking. 
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IDEALISM AND MATERIALISM in the 


CONCEPTION OF HISTORY. 
By PAUL LEFARGUE. 
—0: — 

The following extract is taken from a lecture deliv- 
ered by Paul Lefarygue, under the auspices of the Group 
of Collectivist Students of Paris, this lecture being a 
reply to one given by Jean Jauré> on the above-named 
subject. The terms Idealism and Materialism are u: 
here to designate the ‘* two opposite views regarding 
the nature of human thought, that is to say, concern- 
ing the ultimate sources of intellectual cognition, 
concerning the origin of ideas,” the former oes 
“the doctrine of inaate ideas, of ideas a priors, an 
the latter “ the doctrine of cognition through experi- 
ence, through the senses, the doctrine of ideas a poster 
viori.” (Heine). 

Max and the animals think only because they 
have a brain; the brain transforms sensations 
into ideas as dynamos convert into electricity 
the movement supplied to them. It is nature, 
or rather, the natural environment—not to use 
an expression that would idealise Nature as a 
metaphysical entity, as did the philosophers of 
the 18th century,—it is the natural environ- 
ment that forms the brain and the other organs. 
I say intentionally the other organs because, 
just as the spiritualiste separate man from the 

i group in order to set him up as 8 mira- 
culous being, for whom God comes on earth to 
be crucified, in the same way the idealists isolate 
the brain from the other organs in order to 
subject ite function, that is to say thought, to 

ical causes. 

Th natural environment that created the 
organs and the brain of man has brought them 
to such a degree of perfection that they are 
capable of the most marvellous adaptations. 
Thus, for centuries Christians and civilis 
man carried off negroes from the coast of Africa 
to sell them as slaves in the colonies. These 
blacks were barbarians and savages, 
from civilised man by thousands of years of 
culture, and yet, at the end of an extremely 
short time they learnt the trades of civilisation. 

In Paraguay the Jesuits had a social Bri- | 
ence—the most remarkable known to me—which 
for us Socialists, is of first rate importance, be- 
cause it shows with what extraordinary rapidity 
a nation is transformed after being transplanted 
in a new social environment. The Jesuits, 
those incomparable educators, those learned 
exploiters of abonr, formed with sa 8 Civi- 





lised people of more than 150,000 individuals. ( 


The Gasranys whom they sequestered in the 

los of Puague? had wandered naked sf 
crests, their only arms.the bow and den 
club. Their knowledge of agriculture being 
merely rudimentary, they cultivated only maize. 
So little developed was their intelligence that 
they could only count up to twenty, and still 
were obliged to count on their fingers. One 
finger was one, two a were two, one hand 
was five, one hand and a finger of the other 
band were six, two hands were ten, two hands 
and a toe were eleven, two hands and a foot 
were fifteen, two hands and two feet were 
twenty; anything more was a great deal. It is 
always by using their fingers and their toes 
that the lowest savages count. Thus the figure, 
the most abstract idea that exists in the mind 
of the civilised, was at first, in the mind of the 
savage, the reflex of a material object. When 
or think 1, 2, 5, 10, we see apt at 
all; the sa gees a finger, two a: 
hand, two create: So true is this chat the 
Roman figures, used by civilised peoples for so 
before the introduction of the Arabian 

aped after the hand; I is one | 

red } 

| 

| 


| ments which bourgeois r 
| resulta of private property, 


lifficult tasks. 
them: 

“The Indians of the Missions possess in the | 
highest degree the faculty of imitation. It is | 


eno for example, to show them a cross, 8 | 
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instruments, most complicated organs, at % 

single inspection,—as well as astronom! 

spheres, Turkey ta, and the most difficult 
ings in dati nia 


The naturalist, d’Orbigny, who in 1832 
visited the pueblos of Paraguay, disorganised 
and ruined after the expulsion of the Jesuite, 
marvelled at the churches that these savages 
had constructed and decorated with paintin 
and sculptures “in the style of the Middle 
Ages.” 

ow, these trades and these arts, as well as 
the ideas corresponding to them, were se 
in the hand and the head of the savage 
ranys; they had been put in so to speak, as an 
air of Verdi is put into a organ. It is 
through the education that the Jesuits gave 
them that they acquired these diverse trades 
and diverse thoughts. Here we see a case of 
direct action of man on man. But are there not 
other means by which the organs and the brain 
of man may be perfected? not the pheno 
mena of the natural and of the social environ- 
ment, does not experience develop the technical 
capacity of his organs and modify his thoughts? 
idea of Justice which, according to 
Jaurés, lies dormant in the mind of the savage, 
did not creep into the human brain until after 
the institution of private pro: _ 

Savages have no ides at all of Justice; they 
even have no word to designate such an idea. 
At the most are they acquainted with the lex 
talionis, the blow for a blow, the eye for an eye, 
which after all is merely another form of the 
reflex movement that makes the eyelid blink 
when an object threatens the eye, or 8 limb 
become slack when it is struck. Amongst bar- 
barians even, living in well-developed, but 
communist social environments, where in con- 
sequence private pro has hardly had a 
beginning, the idea of Justice is very vague. 
In this connection I will quote you Sumner 
Maine's opinion, the high a I value of 
which will not be disputed by Jaurés. 

“Nor, in the sense of the analytical jurists,” 
says Maine, “is there right or duty in an Indian 

i mmunity ; a person aggrieved com- 

lains not of an individual wrong but of the 
Sikatbenss of the order of the entire little 
society. More than all, customary law is not 
enforced by a sanction. In the almost incon 
seivable case of disobedience to the award of the 
village council, the sole punishment, or the sole 
certain punishment, would appear to be univer- 
sal disapprobation.”” 

Locke, who, like the philosophers of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, used the deductive method 
employed in geometry, came to think that private 
property engendered the idea of justice. In his 
‘Human Understanding” he expressly says that 
“Where there is no property there is no injus- 
tice, is a proposition as certain as any demon- 
stration in Euclid: for the idea of property 
being a right to anything, and the idea to which 
the name injustice is given being the invasion 
or violation of that right, . . .”” 

If the idea of Justice, as Locke thought, can 
only appear after and as a consequence of pri- 
vate property, the idea of theft, or rather the 
tendancy to take unthinkingly what one needs 
or desires, is on the contrary, well developed, 
before the institution of piece property. [he 
communistic 8a and barbarian behave in 
regard to alee goods as our savants and 
writers do in regard to intellectual goods: when- 
ever they find them they take them, to use 
Moliére’s expression. But this natural custom 
becomes theft, crime, from the time when com- 


mon prepeeny is replaced by private propérty. 
Into the head and heart of savages ay ak 


ut ideas and ti- 
isti those /sad 
very 


barians common propert; 


Heckwelder, a Moravian missionary who in 
the 18th century lived fifteen years among 
North American savages, not yet corrupted by 
Christianity and bourgeois civilisation, said: 


“The Indians believe that the Great Spirit | 


candlestick, a censer, for them to reproduce | _ 


th d it puzzles one to distinguish their 
on Pa he modal They make their musical 


It is more than probable that the little children 
of the civilised, as well as savages, still picture to 
themselves material objects when reckoning up 
saumbers. 


' Xavier de Charlevoix. “ Historie do Paraguay.” 
Paris, 1757- 


H.S. Maine. “ Village Communities in the East | 


ss ll particulars as to joining etc. can 
3 “An Essay concerning Human Understanding. | from whom all p J 8 


and West.” 


Book IV. Chap. III. Tr. 


created the world and all that it contains for 
the common good of men; when he stocked the 
earth and filled the woods with game, it was not 
for the advantage of some, but of all. Every- 
thing is given in common to the children of 
men. Everything that breathes on the earth, 
everything that grows in the fields, everything 
that lives in the rivers and waters, belongs 
jointly to all, and everyone has a right to his 
share. 

“With them hospitality is nota-+irtue but an 
imperative duty. ey would go to rest with- 
out eating rather than be accused of having 
neglected their duties by not satisfying the 
needs of the stranger, the invalid, the necessi- 
tour, because these have a common right to be 
helped from the common fund; because the 
game with which they are nourished, if it was 
taken in the forest, was the property of all be- 
fore the hunter captured it; because the vege- 
tables and the maize that are offered grew in 
the common land.” 


On his part, the Jesuit, Charlevoix, who also 


had lived among savages ungoverned by the 
virtues of Christian and property morality, saya 
in his “Histoire de la Nouvelle France” : 

“The fraternal disposition of the Redskins 
doubtless comes in part from the fact that mine 
and thine, those icy words, as St. John Chrysos- 
tom calls them, are as yet unknown tothe savages. 
The care that they take of orphans, widows, and 
the infirm, the hospitality that they practise in 
so admirable a manner, are but a consequence 
of their view that everything ought to be com- 
mon for all men.” 

Private property, in establishing the distinc- 
tion of mine and thine, not only insinuated 
idea of justice into the mind of man, but slipped 
into his heart sentiments which have so rooted 
themselves there that we believe them innate, 
and which I should scandalize you by mention- 
ing. However it is well established that jealousy 
and love are unknown to man so lon 
as he lives in a communist state. Women an 
men are then polygamous. The woman takes 
as many husbands as she pleases and the man 
as many wives as he can, and travellers inform 
us that all these good folks live content and 
more united than the members of the sad and 
egoistic monogamic family. But from the time 
when private property is instituted, the man 
buys his wife and reserves for himself alone the 
enjoyment of his reproductive animal: jealousy 
is @ property sentiment transformed. Not until 
there is private property for him to transmit 
mi the father think of troubling about his 
child. 

The ideas of Justice which encumber the 
minds of the civilised, and which are based on 
mine and thine, will vanish like a bad dream 
when common property shall have taken the 


| place of private property. 


rty 

Jaurés has told us that the ideas of Justice 
and Fraternity, coming into contradiction with 
the social environment, produced the movement 
of humanity; but if that were true there would 
have been no historic evolution, for man never 
would have emerged from the primitive com- 
munist environment, in which the idea of J ustice 
does not and cannot exist, and in which the 
sentiments of fraternity can manifest themselves 
more freely than in any other social environ- 


ment whatever. 
Translated by A. C. A. 


THE LAND OF NOD. 

“Perhaps some day somebody will give us a 
budget of Kitchener stories from the War Office. 
So far we have only had the tale of how when 
he went there he asked the porter, ‘Have you 
a bed here?’ ‘No,’ was the answer. ‘Then 
get one, he ordered.” 

—-(‘' Daily Chronicle,” 27.4.15.) 

What did they sleep on before Kitchener 
went there ? 


STOCKPORT. 
Will those sympathising witn our principles 
living in or around Stockport communcate with 


| TOM SALA, 48 MAYFIELD GROVE, 


REDDISH LANE, HORTON, 


be obtained. 


/~out in advance. It remain unchanged. 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 


——:0: —— 


Tur “ Daily News and Leader” (24.4.15) quotes : on, “Seesvoms SOOGUNE.” us Ms. Eros Glaaier: | 


says, “of the difficulty of getting together a | 


the following from a Conservative 


organ, the “ Post”’: 


“The reform of our domestic policy will 
mainly depend upon whether a fruitful co op- 
eration between the Government and the 
non-Socialist parties, on the one hand, and the 
Socialists, on the other, is possible. This, in its 
turn, wll depend upon whether Social Demo- 
cracy will finally abjure the class war and its 
aims. The Leibneckt Ledebour group is ruled 
Hence 
it deserves, after the war, to be treated in the 
game way as it was treated before— and prefer- 
ably in accordance with Bismarckian methods. 
It is different with the majority of the Socialists, 
whose representatives in Parliament have voted 
for the war credits and the Budget. But even 
so, their future conduct is uncertain and one 
must wait and see.” 


“It is different with the majority of the So- 
cialists.”” As we haveendeavoured to show all 
along, the parties in untry claiming to be 
Socialist while not organised on the basis of the 

ss war (the I. L.P., BS.P., and the like), only 

tise fraud when they impose such a claim 
on the working class. e latter accept their 
statements too freely ; they evidently think it 
does not matter much either way. The capital- 
ists, however, are better instructed and know 
how to discriminate between the genuine and 
the spurious, as we see from the above. In this 
connection an anecdote illustrating ;the same 
int was told in “ Reynolds’s” of August 30th 
st. The Kaiser for some time before the out- 
break of the war had ,been endeavouring to 
conciliate German Socialists. While travelling 
in Switzerland his train was conducted by a 
well known Socialist representative of the Can- 
tons! Labour Party. The Emperor had a long 
chat with the guard. It is said that he after- 
wards overheard some of his entourage com- 
menting on bis having received the Socialist, 
and that he replied : ‘‘One must distinguish 
between what a man is and what he chooses to 
confess. My son also will come to that conclu- 
sion when be is older.” 

The nature of the “Socialist” organisations 
on the Continent is easily seen from the deci- 
sions of the “Confidential Session” of the 
Austrian and German “Socialists” held at 
Vienna in the week ending April 17th. What 
could be more childish, for instance, than their 
demand for the ‘transformation of the courts 
of international arbitration into compulsory 
institutions for the solution of all conflicts be- 
tween the different States”? There can be 
no compulsion at al! withoutzeither the display 
or the exercise of ;physical force, and if 
the capitalists of every country could trust each 
other sufficiently to set up such a force for the 
purpose of keeping the peace, they could quite 
conceivably employ the simpler and less expen- 
sive method of the arbitration court. 

The demand of the Session for “international 
limitation of armaments by trraties, with gene- 
ral disarmament in view” is equally unattainable 
for similar reasons. While national groups of 
capitalists dictate the national policy, the na- 
tions will always be at loggerheads over mar- 
kets. The friction and mistrust between these 
groups will not permit them to disband, the 
tendency being rather in the direction of greater 
friction as the backward nations enter into 
keener competition for a share in the world's 
market. Quarrels may possibly become less 
frequent with the advent and progresg of a* 
genuine Socialist party in each country.\ But 


such a party will certainly not follow the exam- | 


ple of the International or the “Confidental 
Session” and make itself ridiculous by demand- 
ing disarmament. It will know why armed 
forces are maintained. 

“Furthermore, the representatives of the 
Social Democratic parties of Germany, Austria, 
and Hungary declare: The fact that the Social- 
ist ies of the belligerent countries are de- 


fending their country and their people must not | 


constitute an obstacle to the maintenance of 
international relations among the Socialist 
parties and the continued working of their in- 
ternational institutigns.”. 
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In other words, the German and Austrian 


“*Socialists"” plead for reconciliation with the | 


labour decoys of other countries after the war, 
it being impossible to meet while the conflict is 


representative delegation from the belligerent 
countries than from the fear lest national ani- 


mosity should burst forth in the congress, and | 


the danger of prejudicing the political and mili- 
tary situation.” 

So little do these so-called Socialists under. 
stand the class war and its aims. 
International sometimes passes pious resolutions 
about the “tried and victorious policy based on 
the class war,” but in the main their delibera. 
tions are confined to such impossible demands 
as have been quoted above, and to capitalist 
reforms, most of which are already in oy eration 
in One country or another, or are advocated by 
the Liberals or Tories themselves—which is 
sufficient in itself to condemn them as harmful 
to the working class. 

The difference between the Socialist and the 
anti-Socialist is just that emphasised by the 
“ Post.” Stated clearly, the Socialist is one who 
takes up the prosecution of the class war to its 
final aim : the overthrow of capitalism and the 
establishment of Socialism. He who, claiming 
to be a Socialist, abjures this, is therefore no 
Socialist, and of necessity must be anti Social. 
ist. Fr. &. 


ON THE FORMATION OF A WORKING: 
CLASS PARTY. 


‘ae o:0——_ - 


It may be remarked that the caption under 
which this is written does not stute what the 
nature of the working-class party is to be. It 
leaves it an open question whether the party or 
organisation is to be political or economic or 
both political and economic. The reason for 
this is quite easily explained. It is intended 
by the present scribe that the enquiry upon 
which he invites the reader to embark with him 
shall go back behind such questions as these, 
and so include them within its scope. 


We start, then, only with the assumption that | 


the workers are a class apart, that as a class 
they must have a class interest, and that having 
& Class interest they must of necessity organise 
themselves for the furtherance of that class 
interest. We shall proceed with our enquiry 
from this basis without spending more than a 
little time and space in making clear how we 
arrive at that assumption. 


In sociology a class is a division of society | 


the conditions of living of whose members are 
similar in the main, but different to those of 
another section, or other sections. These con- 


ditions invariably and essentially bave their | 


roots in privilege on the one hand and erploita- 
tion on the other. Throughout history class 
divieion has rested upon property conditions. 
In all the forms through which society has 
passed nothing has ever been found upon which 
class privileges could be founded, or with 


which they could be maintained, that did not | 
_ resolve itself, directly or indirectly, into the 


ownership and control of property. 

Modern society can quite adequately illustrate 
the point. The ownership of property enables 
the owners to appropriate wealth without@pro- 
ducing its equivalent. \As the natural cofllary 
cf thie, the absence/of ownership of pfoperty 


entails upon the propertyless the penalty of | 


producing, and being robbed of, that wealth 
which the property owner acquires without 
labour. If the non-producer appropriates the 
product of human toil it is incontestable that 


he must take the wealth of those who do 
| produce. 


This property ownership creates, for those 
who share in it on the one hand, and for those 
who are debarred from it on the other, condi- 


True, the 


| 


Sa 
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| ence while the other lives an animal exintence ia 
sophistry. It is, in reality, trying tocover up the 
| truth by revealing the “human’ nature of the 
worker and the “animal” nature of the horse. 
It utters no truth at all concerning the respec- 
tive conditions under which the one and the 
other live. It is quite plain that the bigher 
| mind which it is commonly assumed is em- 
bodied in thy buman make up muy te but an 
| Instrument of torture under wretchd c uditions 
_ —& suggestion amply borne our by the preva- 
| lence ot the drug habit among * 1.ie ike ctual” 
failures, and, dare we eay, the drink habit 
among those who find it more suited to their 
needs. The rock bottom fact is that voth the 
propertyless human worker and the horse live 
only to work— and to work for somebody else. 
In this respect there is no distance between 
them. 
On the other hand, there is all the difference 
in the world beiween the life conditions of the 
property owner and those of the propertyless 
worker. An immensity of difference separates 
them. It is not only that the former is set free 
from the necessity of having to wok for his 
living while the latter has to produce the live. 
lihood of both. It is much worse than tbat. 
I'he wage-worker does nof merely live by the 
sale of his labour-power : he has to sell the 
whole of his labour power, even to the point of 
exhaustion, and for just so much as will suffice 
| in the long run to reproduce that labour- power. 
| Day in and day out, from childhood to decrepit 
old age, this is his dreay fate, with Miceatuad 
misery that he never knows when he is going to 
find it imposible to get a purchaser for hia ~ 
commodity, and hence when he and thove de- 
pendent upon him will find themselves face to 
| face with actual starvation. 

The life conditions of such as these, with the 
misery of their hopeless toil, the constant anxi- 
| ety of their insecure hold upon the means of 
| 





subsistence, the narrow circle of their horizon, 
the sordid surroundings of their habitations, 
and the poverty- burdened atmosphere of their 
home life, have nothing at all in common with 
the life conditions of the propertied class. The 
latter do not know what it is to have work for 
their living, to be chained from year's end to 
year’s end ta one spot, like tethered goats, be- 
cause their living lies there, to want for com- 
mon necessaries of life. How completely these 
two sets of life conditions are separated from 
each other can only be left, after all, to the 
imagination of the reader. F 

It is not denied that many of the working 
| class are considerably better off than the bulk 
| of their fellows ; but even these cases the main 
features of the working-class lot are present— 
they have to sell their labour-power, and as a 
consequence are bound to a prescribe daily 
| round, never sure when even the opportunity 
| o following that dull round may 66 denied to 

em. 

No one can help observing that these two 
classes exist in society. We shall next proceed 
| to enquire whether classes whose lives have so- 
' little m common can have con'mon interests, 
| or whether their interests, like their life condi- 
tions, are peculiar to t! e class. 


(To be continued.) 





TRIFLES, 
“As for me, I count it an honour to have 
been chairman of the Independent Labour 
arty during the past year, which will always 
be remembered as one containing a record of 
faithful adherence to principle of which the 
Par.y may well be proud.” 
(Mr. F. W. Jowett. residential address, 
I.L.P. Conference, Norwich.) 


It would be a never-tc-be-forgotten occur- 
ce if it weres true that the I.L.1’. could find 
any record of faithful adherence to principle. 
But they haven’t got any any principles to be 


| 
| 
| 


| either falee or true to, which is the reason they 


tions of life that are as divergent as, that possi- | C&D be facing all ways according to the dictates 
bly are even more divergent than, are the life | ©f “ conscience,” and still hang together. 


conditions of the propertyless class and the 

eetamon domesticated animals. Let no one | 
dismiss this as a wild exaggeration. 
facts as revealed by a little thought are convin- 
cing. The horse lives to work ; the propertyless 
worker does the same. In this respect they are 


parallel. To say that one lives a human exist- 


‘How is the cost of the war to be met? The 


The | I.L.P. must press for heavy taxation of un- 


earned incomes.” (* Labour leader,” 15.4.15.) 
No doubt Lloyd George likes to hear all views, 

and if the I.L.P. can take his worry off his 

shoulders they are doing useful work—for him. 
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THE LL,P 
4 eBags tay 


ITS 


“To secure this military victory —to draw tho 
young mon of tho nation into the trenches to 
kill or bo killed with the object of ecouring 

' victory — press, pulpit, and every political 
arty, with the exception of the Independent 
wabour Party, have united and mobilised their 
forces to justify the war and glorify Groat 
Britain's sharo in tho responsibility for its 
postilontial prosence.” 


For soveral roasons this statomoent, mado by 
Mr. I. W. Jowett in his presidential address to 
the 23rd Annual OConforence of the I.L.P. (see 
“ Labour Loader,” 8.4.15), morits some oxami- 
nation and comment. 

Tho Socialist Party of Groat Britain is a poli- 
tical party, and is therefore included in the 
above-quoted condemnation ; but since wo would 
wasto no time even in “justifying” our own 
actions, it is oasy to andGectaart that wo have 
wasted nono in “justifying” the actions of the 
British Covernmont——to which the I.L.P., 
through its affiliation with the Labour Party, is 
allied, 

However, in return for tho misroprosentation 
of our attitude toward the war that wo have over 
ninco its outbreak tormod a thieves’ quarrel, we 
propose to toll tho truth about tho attitude of 
tho I.L.P. in relation to the conflict. Since the 
I.1..P. has had to complain ropoatedly of misrop- 
resentation, the following facts, which are all 
boyond controversy, will be appreciated tho 
moro. 

Tho [.1..P claims to be a Socialist organisn- 
tion, and also claims to have worked for peace. 
Yot from tho timo of its formation, and more 
espocially sinco the outbreak of the war, it has 
pe see, to tho policy of spreading confusion as 
to the causo of war, and consequently as to tho 
moans of its prevention. Lot us soe how. 

Although tho difforont sootions of tho capital- 
ist class can and do act togother, or at any rate 
on tho samo linos, for tho purposes of the class 
strugglo, this class itself is divided as far as 
the atrugglo for markets, concessions, control of 
trado routes, and the like are concerned, Sinco 
in this strugglo, as woll as in tho class struggle, 
might is right, and since the only forcos that 
can be usod by the contending sections aro tho 
armod forces of the difforent States, tho resulting 
armod conflicts take on tho charactor of national 
wars. In view of tho facta that modern wars 
have thoir origin in tondoncies that will last as 
long as capitalist society itself, and that theso 
wars aro fought only in tho interosts of differont 
groups of tho mastor class, it is easy to seo what 
attitude toward thom must be taken up by a 
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political party of the working class acting in the 
intorost of that class. 

Tho lino of action to bo taken by such a party 
is to work consistently for the overthrow of the 
syatom of socioty that makes war necessary, and 
for the ontghtieiuenh of that othor system of 
society, Socialism, in which tho conflict of oco- 
nomic interests is impossible, and in which, by 
consequence, classes hoes no place. And this 
line of action includes the pointing out to tho 
workers that for them the only war worth fight- 
ing in is the class war. 

But has the Independent Labour Party 
pointo. out the cause of the war? Quite on tho 
contrary it has endeavoured porsistently to hide 
it. Ta the speoch already quoted from, for in- 
stance, wo find tho following : 


“But having inoffectually warned tho nation 
of tho dangors of secret diplomacy, and against 
what John Bright describes as a ‘foul idol,’ 
viz., the Bilance of Powor, and tho armament 
ring, wo cannot turn round now and justify the 
war thich these things have produced,” 


This is taken from the report in the ‘Labour 
Leador" of the 8th April, 1915, the italics boing 
ours. 

In the loading article of tho samo paper for 
April 15th, 1915 occurs the following : 


“ Bofore the war wo warnod the public that 
the foreign policy of the Government was com- 
mitting ua to act with I’rance and Russia 
should hostilitios break out in Europe ; we 
opposed that policy and tho secrecy in which 


it was being puraued ; we condemned the | 


rivalry in armamonts between the nations and 
tho machinations of tho armament firms which 
ihtonsified this rivalry ; we declared again and 
again that a continuance on these lines would 
inevitably causo a Muropean conflagration ; wo 
urged tho workers to build up a powerful in- 
tornational organisation to prevent this colossal 
tragedy occurring. Our warning and appeal 
wore not heeded. ‘The war broke out. hat 
could we then do? Could we describe as 
rightoous and justifiable a war which resulted 
from policies we had constantly denounced ?” 


Again tho italics are ours. 

Having regard to tho official nature of these 
pronouncements we do not think furthor quot- 
ation on this point necessary. Seoret diplomacy, 
in other words tho collection of secret disous- 
sions, disputes, and threats which arises from 
the conflicting economic interdits of the capital- 
iste of different nations, is put forward by tho 


I.L.P. as one of the causes of tho war, [t would | 
bo just as correct to say that strikes and look- | 


outs have their origin in the'seoret negotiations 
botwoon omployors’ ropresontativos and trade 
union leaders! The negotiations between the 
agonts of the different States aro just as much 
tho result of conflicting economic intorosts as 
aro tho nogotiations betwoon trade union leaders 
and omployors’ representatives. 

Tho other brilliant discovery of tho I.L.P. is 
that rivalry in armamonts is also a cause of tho 
war, What would bo said of a man who should 
claim that tho trunchoons of tho police and the 
riflos of the soldiery on the ono side, and the 
bricks and carthonware furniture on tho othor 
side, aro the causo of riots ? 

But this astonishing profundity of the I.L.P. 
that so clovorly mistakes offects for causes, must 
not be misunderstood. ‘The capitalist class is 
now, and will bo in tho fonumedtute future, in 
nood of all the support that can bo rendored by 
psoudo-Sooialist organisations. Is this the timo, 
then, for the [.L.P., which to the full oxtont of 
ita powers has misled the working class of this 
country for upwards of twenty yvoars—is this the 
timo, wo repeat, for tho I.L..P. to lay bare the 
cause of the war and tho rottonness of capitalist 
socioty ? Assuredly not ! 

As the above-quoted loading article in tho 
“Labour Leader" puts it, “as a party wo could 
not turn our backs upon our tradition and our 
faith.” 

And what aro “our tradition and our faith" ? 
Mr. J, Ramsay Macdonald, the idol of the LL.P., 
shall answor : 

““Moroover, you must not imagine that the 
Socialist simply stands for Labour. That is 
the profound mistake 860 many of you mako, 
We are the greatest friends the capitalist has 
got.”’ (Debats on Socialism, May 11th, 1008, 
published by the Ilaslomere Branch of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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I,.L.P. Italics ours.) 


Wo have shown that for the working class 
the only war worth fighting in is the class war. 
So, with a knowlodgo of tho tradition and faith 
of the I.L.P. we aro not surprised when wo find 
that Mr. Koir Hardie, a prominent member of 
the organisation, in an article in tho “ Pioneer” 
(Morthyr) stated as follows: “I havo never 
said or writton anything to dissuade our young 
mon from onlisting. | know too well all that 
there is at stako.’"’ (Quoted in the “Manchester 
Quardian,” 28th November, 1914.) — Still lesa 
aro wo surprised to find the following in a letter 
written by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald for the bene- 
fit of a recruiting meoting : T want the serious 
mon of the trade unions, the brotherhoods, and 
similar movements, to face their duty. ‘l'o such 
mon it is enough to say ‘Mogland has need of 
you’ and to say it in the right way.” (“Daily 
Chroniole,” Septombor 4th, 1914, 

In the report of the I L.P. Conference (La. 
bour Leader,” 8th April, 1915) wo find the 
following : 


“Mr, [astwood drow attention to the state- 
ment in the N.A.C. report that such matters 
as onlistmont and the urging of recruiting are 
mattors for the individual conscience. 

“Mr. Jowett said that cach man must answer 
to his own conscience in this respect. 

“Mr, S. Reoves (Liverpool) said if a man had 
to answor to his own conscience ho had also to 
answer to the party ho had botrayed. | 

“Mr, Braco Glazior said as 0 Socialist organi- 
sation we could not recruit, and no man could 
recruit as a Socialist. ‘Tho N.A.O\had disso- 
ciatod the party {rom the campaign, but he 
appealed to the delegates to allow freedom of 
conscience. Woe didn’t want to drive those who 
differed from us on this question out of the 
Party. (Applauso.)” 


This pleasant little tall should be compared 
with tho recruiting appoal and with the extract 
from the prosidential addross quoted at the 
beginning of this articlo. If at first sight thore 
should seem to bea lack of harmony in these 
different views it should be remembered that all 
sections of the party aro carrying on in ono way 
or another the work that is caloulated to be of 
#0 much use to the master class and go detri- 
montal to the interosts of the workers. 

‘To sum up, the Ohairman of the I.L.P. Con- 
ference statos that oevory political party, with 
the exception of the L.L.P., has united its forces 
to draw the young men into tho trenches to kill 
or be killed. ‘Tho I.L.P., however, remains affili- 
ated to one of the partios so condemned—the 
Labour Party. ‘Tho latter has taken an active 
part in tho recruiting campaign, and mombers 
of it who are also mombers of tho [L.L.P. have 
shared these activitios and informed the I.L.P. 
that thoy intond to continuo such work, (Seo, 
for oxamplo, tho lottor from J. Parker, M.P., in 
the report of the Conference.) Tho I.L.P. re- 
tains them in its ranks, ‘Thanks to the “ freedom 
of conacionce” thus allowed, the one set are 
using thoir enorgios to ‘draw the young men of 
the nation into the tronchos to Icill or be killed,” 
whilo the other set are devoting themselves to 
the task of misloading the workers as to the 
cause of the war. Thus the I L.P. is ablo to act 
up to its traditions, and that is why Mr. Jow- 
ott's condemnation should have included the 
[.L.P. instoad of oxcopting it. 

In conttast to the treacherous policy of the 
LL.L.P., the attitude taken up by the Socialist 
Party toward tho war has boon ono of clear and 
dofinite opposition, and this fact gives the lie 
direct to Mr. Jowott. 


eee 


NOTE FOR EAST LONDON READERS, 


With a view to recommoncing at tho first 
available opportunity, and with ronowod vigour, 
tho propaganda that has boon carried on so suo- 
cossfully in Victoria Park by the Kast London 
Branch, local sympathisors are requoated to 
communicate with A, Jacobs, 78 rio Street, 
Milo nd, I. ‘Tho Branch moots at the above 
address twice oach month (see ‘ Branch Direoc- 
tory’ on back page) and the comrades aro 
anxious to onrol all those those who agree with 
the principles and policy of the Party for a con- 
centrated and sustained attack upon tho enemies 
of the workers. 
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DOES SUL INTEREST GOVERN 
ACTIONS ? 


OO 


HUMAN 


To ‘rim Error. 
Sin, 

I am writing to draw your attention to the 
statemont in’ the ‘Socialist Standard” that 
“Solf interest dominates all human actions.” 
Is thia correct? What seoms to mo a comploto 
answor is to bo found in tho “Theoretical Sys- 
tom of Karl Marx,” by Boudin (pp. 36-8), which 
deals with this subjoct. It is,of course, too much 
to quoto hore, but the passage T should particu- 
larly like to draw your attention to is on page 
37, commoncing : “For oxamplo.” Aftor giving 
an illustration of how people sacrifice themselves 
for an idoal the writer saya: “they sacrifice 
thoir lives for the high ideal born and begotten 
of tho intorests of thoir claas, or of the ruling 
class under whose moral and intellectual tutelege 
theclassatanda, Thooxperionceof the South A fri- 
can war fovor which [ can woll remember also 
g008 to prove the correctness of this statement, 
and I also have a slight idea that it is quite 
consistent with Marxism.— Yours, 


Wa. Austin, 


Our corrospondont’s “slight idea” that his 
quotation is quite consistont with ‘ Marxism" 
is correct, othorwiso it would not have appeared 
in the “S.8.,"" nor in the Manifesto (p. 14), from 
which it was quoted, Tho statomont referred 
to, that “solf interest dominates all human ac- 
tions,” is, of course, a gonoralisation, being 
condensed into the fewest possible words in 
order to convey the idea, in conjunction, com- 
parison, Or soquonce with, some other idea or 
ideas that must be taken togethor to arrive at 
aconclusion. [very scionco has its gonoralisa- 
tions and formulas ; it is, therefore, porfeotly in 
accordance with the scientific method to gone- 
ralise in this way. 

The particular statement in question loses 
nothing by being condensed, for whilst it 
‘startles by its directness, it challonges tho 
reader to discover any action that is not dic- 
tated by self-interest. And as rapidly as his 
thoughts travel from one example to another 
ho fails completely to establish any case where 
individuals do not act for the purposo of obtain- 
ing or rotaining something which they consider 
desirable. Of course, every Socialist gonorali 
sation will bo challenged and quibbled over, no 
matter how apparent it may be, because solf 
intorest, or class intorost, is involved, 

Tho objections that aro advanced are usually 
of the freak type examples that aro as rare as 
Ploocone fossils in the upper crust of the oarth, 
Novortholess, ovon those can be shown to be no 
oxcoptions. But oven if it wero true that those 
who “sacrifice thomsolves for an ideal” aro not 
dominated by solf interest, the amall proportion 
of suéh ‘solf saorificors” would not warrant us 
taking them into consideration whon treating 


‘society as a wholo, 


That mon do somotimos act against thoir 
matorial intorests cannot be denied ; but that 
is rather through want of knowledge than want 
of will. Louis B. Boudin himsolf makes this 
cloar on page 28 of “Tho Theoretical Systom of 


Karl Marx.” 


“This dominion of tho class which controls 
tho production of society is duo not only to the 
coorcive power it possesses over th. othor mom- 
bors of society by reason of such control, and 
of tho control of society's moans of subsistence 
and.comfort which results therefrom, but also 
to its persuasive powors. Irom tho standpoint 
of intorost it must bo admitted that its interoats 
lio along tho road of the progross of sovioty, 
and therefore coincide with the intorests of 
society asa whole, Irom tho highor “ideal” 
standpoint its position is also impregnable : 
what it obtained by might has in duo course of 
timo become its right by the rule of prescription 
(ouphoniously known as ‘ tradition’) tho greatest 
aad most potent source of right, as it requires 
no ovidenco of title and works itself into the 
vory innor consciousness of man and becomes 
co extensive with hia feelings. ‘T'o help and 
augmont this natural feoling of its right, the 
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dominating elasa, which controls the spiritual 
fool of society along with the material, ineul 
eales the ideals of ita rights into the members of 
sociely artificially, so Uiat the whole of society 
in usually permeated with the ideas of the domi- 
nating class.” 


Somos actions that appear to be contrary to 
solf intorost are thus accounted for. Some can 
only bo explained on tho assumption that the 
“ideal” is so desirable that every other posses- 
sion, including life, is willingly risket for its 
attainmont, In many cases the central figure 
in an ‘auto da-fe" dd not think of himself as 
avictim, having reached the goal of his labours 
and finding his reward in “The Martyr's 
Crown,” 

On pago 38 Poudin quotes Karl Kautsky as 
saying: ‘Tho turning away from all carthly 
intorests, the longing for death, of early Chris- 
tianity may, he says, vory well be explained by 
the material conditions of the Roman Empire 
at the time, But it would, of course, be mon- 
strous toattribute the longing for death to some 
material interest.” If we realise the intensity 
with which the carly Christians believed in a 
spiritual life, we have only to substitute the 
word spiritual for material and wo shall seo at 
once that not only the early Christians, but the 
dupes of the modorn [Evangelicals as well, come 
within our genoralisation, Their sacrifices, so- 
called, ia morely the price thoy pay for eternal 
bliss. 

Bohind every action is a motive or motives, 
though it is not always easy to discover which 
are responsible. ‘Tho Indian falcir, for instance, 
may be the result of the “moral and intollectual 
tutelage” of his caste, finding in the reverence 
of the people his reward for “abstinence and 
mutilations.” Or the cultivation of “righteous- 
ness" may bring satisfaction to his mind. Solf 
interest doos not always coincide with things 
mundane, As John Morley says of Lillburne 
and the Levellers (‘Oliver Cromwell,” p. 291) 
thoy wore “animated by a pharisaical love of 
solf applause, which is, in truth, not any more 
meritorious, nor any less unsafe, than vain love 
of the World's applause.” 

My critic refers to the South African War as 
proof of Boudin’s more complete definition,” 
which, aftor all only applies to a limited number 
of cases, Boudin himself uses tho Ruaso-Japa- 
noso War to illustrate his point, the full quota- 
tion being as follows: 


“The ruling class of Japan neods new markets 
for its expanding industrios. Russia is in its 
way because the ruling classos of Russia for 
somo renson or other neod the same markots. 
Japan and Russia go to war for the control of 
those markots. This begets a high patriotic 
fever in both countries, and thousands and tens 
of thousands of people sacrifice their lives wil- 
lingly for the high ideal, ‘My Country forever.’ 
Among those thousands there are very few who 
are directly ‘interested’ if it were put to them 
a8 a mero business proposition, Most of those 
who will sacrifice thoir lives in this war for the 
‘honour’ of their country will be people who 
havo no ‘interest’ in the war, who may even be 
affected injuriously by the war, but thoy sacri- 
fico their lives for the high ideal born and be- 
gotten of the interests of thoir class, or of the 
ruling class under whose moral and intellectual 
tutolage their class stands. While the actions 
of the individual participants in the war are, 
therefore, the result of ideal motives, the historic 
event itself, the war, is the result fof material 
interests, which are in their turn the result of 
eronomie conditions,” 


But neither Boudin nor my critic can produco 
evidence to prove that even one out of the “tens 
of thousands” gave his life, or oven his services, 
for that ideal, ‘My Country Forever.” Some are 
ambitious and covet honour, medals and crosses 
and such-like marks of bourgeois approbation. 
Many shrink from being branded cowards ; 
othors want adventure ; but the majority are 
more or less compelled by economic stress. If 
the soldier is actuated by the “high ideal” it 
never appears in his conversation. His chiof 
concern and topic of conversation is the same as 
it was on the industrial field -his pay, food, 
equipment and quartors, etc, 

If the critics of ‘“ Marxiam,” howevor, really 
needod an instance of “solf sacrifice for an 
ideal” in order to attack our genoralisation, 
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they could not find a better ono than the case of 
‘lake himaolf, ne laboured unceasing all his 
fe in continual poverty chat he migh ¥ 
Socialism upon a iene basis. His ek ie 
work could not possibly being him pecuniary 
roward during his lifetime. fe worked almost 
tlone for Socialism, whilst on every side was 
anarchy, corruption, and ignorance ‘everything, 
in short, calculated to discourage him, One man 
working day and night for postority —the world 
deriding. One man working his life through 
for the working class of to-day, because he knew 
wo should need a scientific basis for our move- 
mont. Yot no So:ialist—not even Marx him- 
solf—would call this self-sacrifice, or claim that 
he acted contrary to what he thought to be his 
intorest. Tfis goal was to know that he had 
indeed laid the foundations upon which the 
working class must inevitably roar the Socialiat 
Commonwoalth. Ir, F. 


eS 


THE MORALISTS' MORALS, 
o—— 


_ As “scraps of paper” aro very much in the 
air just now, it may not be unintoresting to see 
how the forces of “liberty, justice, and the 
rights of small nations” (that is the allied (for 
the moment] Governments) will view Japan's 
bullying demands upon China. 

According to ythe ‘ Nation” (20.3.15) the 
matter stands thus if Japan’s demands are ac- 
ceded to: “China will, in short, stand to Japan 
as Porsia stands to Groat Britain and Russia, 
This is at one blow to settle the largest political 
question of the East, and the economic conse» 
quences are hardly less serious. Japan seeka 
many exclusive opportunities for herself now 
and clearly she will, by controlling Chinese 
finance, be able, in fact if not right, to control 
tho future economic dealings of China with other 
Powers. ‘Iho situation is extremely delicate 
and there may bo limits to the action which the 
Allies can take now, whether to protect China's 
political independence (which we have quaran- 
teed by treaty) or to safeguard their own econo- 
mic interests,” 

The Allies, of course, have pretty well got 
their hands full, hence it denotes no uncanny 
insight to arrive at the conclasion pronounced 
by the writer quoted, that ‘there may be limits 
to the action which the Allies can take now. .” 
There may indeed. However, later advicos prove 
in very amusing fashion, that on the plane of 
capitalist cunning, though it is as true as ever 
that “Mast is East and West is West,” the 
twain do meet. For Japan discovered that her 
demands infringed cortain “dormant conceg- 
sions" to British firma. So she showed a vory 
fino appreciation of the Western spirit in gone- 
ral and of British “honour” in particular, She 
acted upon the theory that, though as regards 
the violation of the political independence of 
China, the accomplished fact might be nine 
points of the international law, with China's 
guarantors 60 busy redeeming thoir ‘plighted 
word” elsewhero, any direct attack upon British 
economic interests would certainly mean trouble. 
The way thia ally of the allies who are pouring 
out the blood of their workers over the matter 
of the violation of the independonco of Belgium 
applied the samo set of principles to China is a 
refreshingly candid interpretation of those 
principles. ‘There is no rift among tho looters 
but that is ontirely due to the size and tiumber 
of the British guns, J. B. 


Social & Dance 


WILL BE HERD AL 
THE COMMUNIST CLUB, 107 CHAR. 
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Hhoors Open a o'e, \dmission od, 


COME EARLY. 
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BEING PART VU OF “CAPITAL” (Vol. 1), BY 
KARL MARX. 
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BLOODY LEGISLATION AGAINST THE 
EXPROPRIATED FROM THE END OF 
THE 15th CENTURY. FORCING 
DOWN WAGES BY ACTS OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

(Continued.) 


Tr is not enough that the conditions of labour 
are concentrated in a mass, in the shape of capi- 
tal, at the one pole of society, while at the other 
are grouped masses of men, who have nothing 
to sell but their labour-power. Neither is it 
enough that they are compelled to sell it volun- 
tarily. The advance of capitalist production 
developes a working-class, which by education, 
tradition, habit, looks upon the conditions of 
that mode of production as self-evident laws of 
nature. The organisation of the capitalist pro- 
cess of production, once fully developed, breaks 
down all resistance. The constant generation 
of a relative surplus-population keeps the law 
of supply and demand of labour, and therefore 
keeps wages, in a rut that corresponds with the 
wants of capital. The dull compulsion of econo- 
mic relations completes the subjection of the 
labourer to the capitalist. Direct force, outside 
economic conditions, is of course still used, but 
only exceptionally. In the ordinary run of 
things, the labourer can be left to the “natural 
laws of production,” 7.e., to his dependence on 
capital, a dependence springing from, and 
guaranteed in perpetuity by, the conditions of 
production themselves. It is otherwise during 
the historic genesis of capitalist production. 
The bourgeoisie, at its rise, wants and uses the 
power of the State to “ regulate’ wages, 7.¢., to 
force them within the limits suitable for surplus- 
value making, to lengthen the working-day and 
to keep the labourer himself in the normal de- 
gree of dependence. This is an essextial element 
of the so-called primitive accumulation. 

The class of wage-labour, which arose in the 
latter half of the 14th century, formed then and 
in the following century only a very small part 
of the population, well protected in its position 
by the independent peasant proprictary in the 
country and the guild-organisation in the town. 
In country and town master and workmen stood 
close together socially. ‘The subordination of 
labour to capital was only formal-- i.e., the mode 
of production itself had as yet no specific capi- 
talistic character. Variable capital preponderated 

reatly over constant. The demand for wage- 
boos grew, therefore, rapidly with every 
accumulation of capital, whilst the supply of 
wage-labour followed but slowly. 
of the national product, changed later into a 
fund of capitalist accumulation, thon still entered 
into the consumption fund of tiie labourer. 

Legislation on wage-labour, (from the first, 
aimed at the exploitation of the labourer and, as 
it advanced, always equally hostile to him), is 
started in [england by the Statute of Labourers, 
of Edward III, 1349. The ordinance of 1350 
in France, issued in the name of King John, 
corresponds with it. English and French legis- 
lation run parallel and are identical in purport. 
So far as the labour-statutes aim at compulsory 
extension of the working-day, | do not return to 
them, as this point was treated earlier (Chap. X., 
Section 5.) 

The Statute of Labourers was passed at the 
urgent instance of the House of Commons. A 
Tory says naively: “Formerly the poor de- 
manded such high wages as to threaten industry 
and wealth. Next, their wages are go /ovw as to 
threaten industry and wealth equally and per- 
haps more, but in another way.” A tariff of 
wages was fixed by law: for town and country, 
for piece-work and day-work. The agricultural 

labourers were to hire themselves out by the 
year, the town ones “in open market.” It was 
forbidden, under pain of imprisonment, to pay 
higher wages than those fixed by the statute, 
but the taking of higher wages was more 
severely punished than the giving them. 
also in Sections 18 and 19 of the Statute of 


A large part | 





[So | 
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Apprentices of Elizabeth, ten days’ imprison- 
ment is decreed for him that pays the higher 
wages, but twerty-one days for him that receives 
them.] A statute of 1360 increased the penalties 
and authorised the masters to extort labour at 
the legal rate by corporal punishment. All 
combinations, contracts, oaths, &c, by which 
masons and carpenters reciprocally bound them- 
selves, were declared null and void. Coalition 
of the labourers is treated as a heinous crime 
from the 14th century to 1825, the year of the 
repeal of the laws against Trade Unions. The 
spirit of the Statute of Labourers of 1349 and 
of its offshoots, comes out clearly in the fact, 
that a maximum of wages is dictated by the 
State, but on no acccunt a minimum. 


In the 16th century, the condition of the 
labourers had, as we know, become much worse. 
The money wage rose, but not in proportion to 
the depreciation of money and the correspond- 
ing rise in the prices of commodities. Wages, 
therefore, in reality fell. Nevertheléss, the laws 
for keeping them down remained in force, 
together with the ear-clipping and branding of 
those “‘whom no one was willing to take into 
service.” By the Statute of Apprentices 5 
Elizabeth, c. 3, the justices of the peace were 
empowered to fix certain wages and to modify 
them according to the time of the year and the 
price of commodities. James I. extended these 
regulations of labour also to weavers, spinners, 
and all possible categories of workers. George 
II. extended the laws against coalitions of la- 
bourers to manufactures. In the manufacturing 
period par excellence, the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction had become sufficiently strong to render 
legal regulation of wages as impractical as it 
was unnecessary; but the ruling clastes were 
unwilling in case of necessity to be without the 
weapons of the old arsenal. Still, 8 George II. 
forbade a higher day's wage than 2s. 74d. for 
journey men tailors in and around London, except 
in cases of general mourning; still, 13 George 
III., c. 68, gave the regulation of the silk-weavers 
to the justices of the peace; still in 1706 it 
required two judgments of the higher courts to 
decide, whether the mandates of justices of the 
peace as to wages held good also for non-agri 
cultural labourers; still, in 1799 an act of Par- 
liament ordered that the wages of the Scotch 
miners should continue to be regulated by a 
statute of Elizabeth and two Scotch acts of 1661 
and 1671. 
circumstances had changed, is proved by an oc 


currence unheard-of before in the English Lower 
In that place, where for more than 400 


House. 
years laws had been made for the maximum, 
beyond which wages absolutely must not rise, 
Whitbread in 1796 proposed a legal mimimum 
wage for agricultural labourers. Pitt opposed 
this, but confessed that the ‘‘condition of the 
poor was cruel.” Finally, in 1813, thé laws for 
the regulation of wages were repealed. ‘They 
were an absurd anomaly, since the capitalist 
regulated his factory by his private legislation, 


and could by the poor-rates make up the wage | 


of the agricultural labourer to the indispensable 
mimimum. The provisions of the labour statutes 
as to the contracts between master and work- 
man, as to giving notice and the like, which 
only allow of a civil action against the contract- 
breaking master, but on the contrary permit a 


| criminal action against the contract-breaking 


workman, are to this hour (1873) in full force. 
The barbarous laws against Trades’ Unions fell 
in 1825 before the threatening bearing of the 
proletariat. Despite this, they fell only in part. 
Certain beautiful fragments of the old statute 
vanished only in 1859. Finally, the act of Par- 
liament of June 26, 1871, made a pretence of 
removing the last traces of this class of legis- 
lation by legal recognition of Trades Unions. 
But an act of Parliament of the same date (an 
act to amend the criminal law relating to vio- 
lence; threats, and molestation), re-established, 
in point of fact, the former state of things in a 
new shapo. By this Parliamentary escamotage 
the means which the labourers could use in a 
strike or lock-out were withdrawn from the laws 
common to all citizens, and placed under excep- 
tional penal legislation, the interpretation of 
which fell to the masters themselves in their 
capacity as justices of the peacé. Two years 
earlier, the same House of Commons and the 
same Mr. Gladstone in the well known straight- 
forward fashion brought in a bill for the aboli- 
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tion of all exceptional penal legirlation against 
the working-class. But this was never allowed 
to go beyond the second‘ reading, and the matter 
was thus protracted until at last the “great 
Liberal party,” by an alliance with the Tories, 
found courage to turn against the very prole- 
tariat that had carried it into power. Not con- 
tent with this treachery, the “great Liberal 
party” allowed the English judges, ever com- 
plaisant in the service of the ruling classes, to. 
dig up again the earlier laws against “con- 
spiracy,”’ and to apply them to coalitions of 
labourers. We see that omy against its will 
and under the pressure of the masses did the 
English Parliament give.\up—the laws against 
Strikes and Trades’ Unions, after it had itself, 
for 500 years, held, with shameless egoism, the 
position of a permanent ‘I'rades’ Union of the 
capitalists against the labourers. 

During the very first storms of the revolution, 
the French bourgeoisie dared to take away from 
the workers the right of association but just 
acquired. By a decree of June 14, 1791, they 
declared all coalition of the workers as “an 
attempt against liberty and the declaration of 
the rights of man,” punishable by a fine of 500 
livres, together with deprivation of the rights of 
an active citizen for one year. This law which, 
by means of State compulsion, confined the 
struggle between capital and labour within 
limits comfortable for capital, has outlived re- 
volutions and changes of dynasties. [ven the 
Reign of Terror left it untouched. It was but 
guite recently struck out of the Penal Code. 
Nothing is more characteristic than the pretext 
for this bourgeois coup d'état. “Granting,” 
says Chapelier, the reporter of the Select Com- 
mittee on this law, “that wages ought to be 
a little bigher than they are, that they 


ought to be high enough for him that receiveg. 


them, to be free from that state of absolute de- 
pendence due to the want of the necessaries of 
life, and which is almost that of slavery,” yet 
the workers must not be allowed to come to any 
understanding about their own interests, nor to. 
act in common and thereby lessen their “abso- 
lute dependence, which is almost that of 
slavery ;"’ because, forsuoth. in doing this they 
injure “the freedom of their cidevant masters, 
the present entrepreneurs,” and because a co- 
alition against the despotism of the quondam. 
masters of the corporations is- guess what!— 
is a restoration of the corporations abolished by 
the French constitution. 


GENESIS OF THE CAPITALIST FARMER. 


Now that we have considered the forcible crea- 
tion of a class of outlawed proletarians, the 
bloody discipline that turned them into wage- 
labourers, the disgraceful action of the State 
which employed the police to accelerate the ac- 
cumulation of capital by increasing the degree 
of exploitation of labour, the question remains : 
whence came the capitalists originally ? For the 
expropriation of the agriculturalpopulation 
creates, directly, none but great landed pro- 
prietors. | As far, however, as concerns the 
genesis of\the farmer, we can, so to say, put our 
hand on it,;because it is a slow process evolving 
through many centuries. ‘The serfs, as well ag 
the free small proprietors, held land under very 
different tenures, and were therefore emanci- 
pated under very different enconomic conditions. 
In England the first form of the farmer is the 
bailiff, himself a serf. His position is similar to 
that of the old Roman villicus, only in a more 
limited sphere of action. During the second 
half of the l4th century he is replaced by a 
farmer, whom the landlord provides with seed, 
cattle and implements, His condition is not 
very different to that of the peasant. Only he 
exploits more wage labour. Soon he becomes a 
métayer, a half-farmer. He advances one part of 
the agricultural stock, the landlord the other. 
The two divide the total product in proportions 
determined by contract. This form quickly 
disappears in England, to give place to the 
farmer proper, who makes his own capital breed 
by employing wage-labourers, and pays a part 
of the surplus product, in money or in kind, to 
the landlord as rent. So long, during the 15th 
century, as the independent peasant and the 
farm-labourer working for himeelf as well as for 
wages, enriched themselves by their own labour, 
the circumstances of the farmer, and his field of 
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production, were equally medicore. The agri- | ist class itself, nothing could be more reasonable | 
Working men who are sacrificing | 
themselves and their dependents to uphold the , 


‘cultural revolution which commencd in the last 
third of the L5th century, and continued d uring 
almost the whole of the 16th (excepting, how- 
ever, its last decade), enriched him just as 
speedily as it impoverished the mass of the 
agricultural people. 

The usurpation of the common lands allowed 
him to augment greatly his stock of cattle, almost 
without cost, whilst they yielded him a richer 
supply of manure for the tillage of the soil. To 
this, was added in the 16th century, 4 very im- 
portant element. At that time the contracts 
for farms ran fora long time, often for 99¥ears. 
The progressive fall in the value of the precious 
metals, and therefore of money, brought the 
farmers golden fruit. Apart from all the cir- 
cumstances discussed above, it lowered wages. 
A portion of the latter were now added to the 
profits of the farm. The continuous rise in the 
price of corn, wool, meat, in a word of all agri- 
cultural produce, swelled the money capital of 
the farmer without any action on his part, whilst 
the rent he paid, (being calculated on the old 
value of money) diminished in reality. Thus 
they grew rich at the expense both of their 
labourers and their landlords. No wonder, 
therefore, that England, at the end of the 16th 
century, had a class of capitalist farmers, rich, 
considering the circumstances of the time. 


(To be Continued.) 
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A STUDY IN GUARANTEES. 


——:0:-—_——— 


‘Tais is, seemingly, an age of guarantees. A 
bewildering number of commodities are guaran- 
teed for some thing, or for some time ; a few, in 
fact, are even guaranteed for ever ! 

At first glance this would seem a remarkable 
illustration of the genuineness of that claim for 
supreme reliability, which is put forward on 
behalf of the goods of every up-to-date manu- 
facturer. But the unsophisticated purchaser of 
a watch—elaborately guaranteed for twelve 
months—or more—has a sudden and painful 
disillusionment when the mainspring snaps. 
‘On his hopeful return to the salesman with his 
precious certificate, he usually finds to his stupe- 
faction that he has broken most of the terms of 
the warranty, as well as the spring, by using the 
watch; and must therefore pay heavily for the 
repair. 


His disgust makes him suddenly realise that | 
‘until then he had mistaken the rightful use of | 


‘that piece of paper with the many flourishes. 
A closer acquaintance with the guarantee 
fraud completes his disillusionment, for he finds 
the purpose of the guarantee to be—not the 
proud assumption, on the part of the maker, of 
full responsibility for the article—but precisely 
the denial of that responsibility. The guarantee 
is not to protect the purchaser, but to limit the 
responsibility of the maker, and protect him 


from liability for consequential damage, for 
which he would be actionable at law in the 
absence of that specific disclaimer he has the | 


cheek to call a Guarantee! ‘That blessed word, 
to be sure, is always printed on the document 
in bold capitals, but it is followed by serried 
ranks of microscopic type which often runs —to 
quote an actual and common specimen—“ This 
guarantee is given instead of, and expressly 
excluding, any kind of implied guarantee (statu- 
tary or otherwise) and the damages for which 
we make ourselves responsible are limited to 

P etc. It does not apply to any defects 
caused by wear and tear,” and so on, ad nau- 
seam. 

It is, however, characteristic of the capitalists 
to give their profit-making devices every appear 
ance of charity and self-sacrifice They take 
Hamlet's advice and assume a virtue though 
they have it not. Thus, for example, the last 
few days have seen yet another form of these 
specious guarantees pass before the public eye. 

In the “Daily Telegraph” of April 23rd, Mr. 
George Pragnell, chairman of the Employers’ 
Territorial Association, gave a list of recom- 
mendations to aid recruiting. No. 10 of these 
urged: “That all employers be compelled to 
guarantee re-instatement to men who leave their 
present situations to join the colours or to assist 
in making munitions of war.” 

Surely, from the point of view of the capital- 
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than this. 


country, wealth and profits of their masters, 
would certainly seem to deserve to have their 
their posts of slavery preserved for them. But 
is this, then, to be done? Not at all. The self- 
sacrifice of the master class to those who have 
the privilege of defending it so bravely, would 
be overstrained. Such a definite pledge may 
appear quite reasonable to us workmen, but the 
capitalist knows that it is utterly impracticable. 
It might reduce profits. Let profits be main- 
tained, though the heavens fall, say our masters. 
Therefore, instead of, and expressly excluding, 
any kind of implied guarantee (statutory, or 
otherwise) the employers of this country dre 
signing the following pledge: 


In view of the great sacrifices made by most of the 
men who have enlisted including loss of sitmation), 
and in order to further stimulate recruiting, we wish 
tt to be hnown that, when Alling up postlions afler 
‘ec intend to give preference 
have served their country under arms or in making 
munitions of war. 


SIGNATURE OF EMPLOYER. 

TRADE, ie & 

TOWN AND COUNTY : 
(“Daily Telegraph,” 23. 4.1915.) 


’ ! 
the War, 7 fo those who 


This is the actual form that is being signed 
by employers all over the country. Its superior- 
ity to Mr. Pragnell’s suggestion is at once 
apparent. The Patriotic Pledge takes the wind 
out of the sails of any attempt to get the Govern- 
ment to re-instate men. Moreover, it fulfils its 
great purpose of stimulating recruiting, and 
leaves the employee without excuse-—unless he 
dares to doubt the intention and good faith of 
his employer! Most wonderful of all, however, 
is the fact that this pledge does not menace 
profits, nor bind the employer in any way. It is 


entirely of a piece with the commercial guaran- | 


tees already referred to. 


Even if the pledge gave a definite undertaking, 
the head of the firm always escapes responsibil- 
ity. His departmental foremen have to make 
their sections show good results, and these fore- 
men, who take on hands, have to crush down all 
sentiment and take only the most profitable, 
irrespective of past services, or see themselves 
supplanted by less scrupulous men. In these 
circumstances the war-worn warrior stands a 
very slender chance. 

But the pledge guarantees nothing. After 
the war the heroes, or what is left of them, will 
present themselves for re-engagement. Then 
the employer “when filling up positions after 
the war” will, if men otherwise equal in profit- 
making capacity offer themselves, give “ prefer- 
ence’’ to the man who has fought for him. The 
employer, therefore, is under no obligation 
whatever to re-instate the man, or even to pay 
the same wages as before the war, or todispense 
with the cheap woman or child labour that he 
has put in the place of the hero. He is not 
pledged to forego one jot or tittle of profit or 
convenience. He has merely when ‘taking on”’ 
to give “preference.” As the soldier will re 
mark, the generosity of the employers pledge is 
simply paralysing. 

Of what value, indeed, is any such “ prefer 
ence” when, after the debilitating privations 
and nerve-shattering experiences of war, added 
to the loss of skill due to long absence from his 
craft, the disadvantages of the ex-soldier are so 
obvious? Clearly the real economic preference, 
the preference that has first call on the generos- 
ity of the employer, will nearly always be against 
the brave fighter for his master’s cause. 

What is the lesson of the past? Says the 
“Daily Telegraph” in the same issue, ‘Some 
men of military age responsible for 
the welfare of others still hesitate 


Remembering the experience of ex-soldiers | 


who, after the South African war, sought em- 
ployment in vain for many monthe, they hang 
back.” This, indeed, is commen knowledge. 
But wherein does the present pledge improve 
the prospect? If the employing class were 
willing to sacrifice a millionth part of what the 
workers are sacrificing for them, they would 
frsely and frankly guarantee re-instatement as 
the least they could do. Yet their present 
pledge is a fraud on the tighter and an insult 
to the workers’ intelligence. Its sole purpose 


| sacrifice must be on one side. 


is to give a fillip to recruiting while safeguard- 
ing the pockets of the employer. 

What evidence have we, indeed, of any sacri- 
fice on the part of the employing class? [f all 
of them went to the frout they would only be 
doing their duty, for they have something to 
fight for. It is, in fact, their fight. But where 
are they not endeavouring to screw the utter- 
most farthing of profit out of the war? Flour 
is & prime necessity of life, yet here is a sample, 
from the same issue of the paper, of the facts 
which leak out about ‘‘sacrifices”” inade by the 
employing class. 


“FLOUR MERCHANTS’ 
——0:0 — 
“REMARKABLE FIGURES.” 


PROFITS.” 


“he annual report of Messrs. Spillers 
and Bakers (Ltd.), millersand flour merchants, 
issued yesterday, shows a profit for the year 
ended l*ebruary of £367,365, against 
£89,352 in the previous year. ‘The directors 
propose an increased bonus of 5 per cent., 
making a distribution of 20 per cent. for the 
year, against 15 per cent. in the three pre- 
vious years, placing £100,000 to reserve for 
special contingencies, £50,000 to general re- 
serve fund, and carrying forward £258,111, 
or £100,000 more than last year. The high- 
est previous year’s profit was £196,517 in 
1912.” 

On the other hand, however, what a howl of 
outraged patriotism was vented by the Presa 
when a body of engineers, to meet some of the 
increased cost of living, demanded a little more 
in wages! It is abundantly clear that the whole 
And of this, in- 
deed. the Great Patriotic Pledge is itself an 
example. 

Many thousands of women and young persons 
are taking, at a considerably smaller wage, the 
jobs vacated by the warriors. And this, of 
course, is all to the profit of the capitalist, for 
there is neither pledge nor prospect that these 
women will ever be discharged to make room 
for ex-soldiers. Indeed, what would become of 
thera in that event? Women have surely as 
much right to a livelihoood as men. But capi- 
talism continually creates problems it cannot 
solve, and which can never be solved short of 
Socialism. Suffice to say, the prospects for the 
labour market after the war are by no means 
rosy. The employer, however, can rub his 
hands with glee, for he, as usual, is playing the 
good old game of heads [ win and tails you 
lose. 

[t is evident that the conclusion of the war 
will tind labour driven to the wall, and engaged 
in its keenest and most bitterstruggle. It will, 
moreover, find capitalism hoping to have ob- 
tained a fresh lease of life from the destruction 
of the wealth of a generation. 

Peace under capitalism, therefore, can but be 
synonymous with class warfare —hardly less 
deadly, and no less widespread, than the national- 
plus-class warfare of the present moment. 

Would that one could be consoled in the 
midst of the squalid industrial slavery of capi- 
talism, and its decimation of the manhood of the 
world on the altars of patriotism, with the cer- 
tain knowledge that at long last the workers 
have read their hard lesson aright; so that the 
end of this war were the beginning of the end 
of all war! 

In that event the joy of contemplating the 
end of wage-slavery and the birth of a possibil- 
ity for a full, healthy and peaceful life tor all, 
would amply compensate the miseries and atro- 
cities of the day. 

How long, indeed, will the toilers endure the 
wretched system which transforms a super- 
abundant wealth-production into a reason for 
poverty, for over-work, and for a human sham- 
bles more awful than any ever known in the 
long history of the world, and in which, as a 
final commeaztary on the unselfish patriotism of 
the robber class, even the supreme sacrifice of 
their defenders is being purchased by employers 
with false coin ! F.C. W: 

——— 
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SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system ot 
society based upon the common own- 


| ership and democratic control of the 


means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 


interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


| THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


of Great 


Britain 


| HOLDS— 


Tuat society as at presen constituted is 


| based upon the ownership of the means of living 


(te., land, factories, railways, +te.) by the 


| Capitalist or master class, and the consequent 


enslavement of the working class, by whose 
That in society, therefore, there is an 
antagonism of interests, manifesting itself as. 


| a class struggle, between those who possess 


14d. | 


but do nct produce and those who produce but 
do not possess, 

That this antagonisi. can be abolished only 

y the emancipation of the working class from 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
tke means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

hat as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its 
freedom, the emancipation of the working class 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 
without distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, include. 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to- 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of' 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government,. 
national and local, in order that this machinery,. 


| including these forces, may be converted from 


an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working class is diametrically oppoged to 
the interests of all sections of the master class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation. 
must be hostile to every other party. 

The Soctarist Party of (ireat Britain, there~ 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working class of this country to muster under- 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 
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A THING OF BEAUTY. 


SOME 


Tae subject of what are known as war Habies 
was recently agitating the I’ress of this country, 
the excitement atl one time being so creat. thet 
one journ:! wasshaken into a confession. Or the 
29th April the leading article in the “Evening 
News” was headed “ Baby-Talk.”” In spite, how- 
ever, of the enormous interest 
attaching to this question it is 
the discussion arising from it, 
rather than the subject itself, 
which it is here intended to 


The Bishops 
Lead 
the Hooting 


review. 

Convocation, we find, discusses the question, 
and individual bishops become tremendously 
concerned about it. The Bishop of Oxford con 
demns the lavity cf tone in which the matter 
has been discussed in some quarters, and the 
Bishop of Chelmsford attacks the Dress and 
says that newspapers with immense circulations 
have been advocating what is practically free 
Jove. That such a state of things can even be 
alleged is evidence, surcly, that far more seri- 
ousness is needed. 

So smile not, reader, even at the bishops who 
discuss this matter in Convocation. Even if, in 


the course of your ramblings amony statistics, 


you may have found that certain University 
towns do not figure among those with the small 
est percentages of illegitimate births » and even 
if youshould reflect on the academic distinction 
of the learned gentlemen in Convocation, still, 
draw no hasty and erroneous conclusions. Smile 
notat the solemnity of these bishops. Remember 
that if for the dominant class as a whole the 
maintenance of war babies will only be a matter 
of rates or taxes, for the clergy, on the other 
hand, the maintenance of bourgeois morality is 
a matter of life and death. An individual bour- 
geois- a contractor, for example, grown rich on 
the profits derived from the traflic in foodstuffs 
or other death-dealing materials — miyht conceiy 
ably dismiss this question of war babies with a 
remark like Heinrich Heine's: 

“Oh, the women! we must forgive them 

much, for they love much = and many.” 

But for the clergy it is different. ‘The master 
whom they serve is the capitalist class, and when 
it shall have become evident that their (the 
clergy’s) ever-feebler influence over the prole- 
tariat has vanished entirely, their reward wall 
be that of the superannuated wage-slive the 
sack. Besides. if marriages 
are to be celebrated without 
the help of the parsons, whit 


Of Kids who 
haven't Paid 


. . . » ° ne y 7 
Their Footing. #hout the yaute-money * 
Hence these parasites now- 


a-days must take themselves very seviously (in 
public) ; the more their intluence wanes the 
More importance and solemnity must they as- 
sume. So much for the clergy and their comic, 
if comprehensible, seriousness. 

But before leaving these survivals and turn- 
ing to the views of the eomparatively responsible 





REFLECTIONS ON 


_-— O10 - 


hourgevis, it is necessary to record one remark 
made to Convocation by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. “‘Tt was quite apparent, the Arch 
bishop added. ‘that apprehensions were very 
much better founded im some few places in 
England than in others “Daily Chronicle,’ 
"Sth April, (15) The depth of thought re- 
sponsible for this remark may he paralleled, 
perhaps, in the works of our orthodox econe- 
mists, but where shall we find a finer example 
of caution? If only auch a degree of this quality 
had been possessed by those girls who now 
threaten to increase the rates or taxes of our 
masters ! 

Yes, the rates or tuxe~ lor if these masters 
of ours pay for the education of the proletariat 
in capitalist morality. that is only because its 
adoption by the workers 1s so helpful to the 
exploiting class. Therefore, when the moral 
welfare of the working class is receiving special 
attention from our superiors it is worth our 
while to see how the pocket of the latter ix beings 
threatened. And itis the hourgeois himself whe 
will help us here 

Take for example the letter addressed by Vr 
Ronald MNeill to the ~ Morning Post" (quoted 
in “Reynolds's.” Isth April, 1915). Mr. M'Neill 
is not altogether certain what action should be 
taken in the matter of war babies, but endea 
vours to show reasons for some slight changes. 


“Tralse has to be considered,” he says, “ how 
provision is to be made 
forthe fatherlesselild 
ren, whose girl moth 
ers have no separation 
allowance, no separate 
hemes of their own, 
and no means of sup- 
port. ff nothing is done, thousands of them 
will fall upon the rates. Better that they should 
be boldly adopted as the honourable children 
of the State than that they should. slink 
through life as the children of shame and the 
parish.” 
Of course 
cently how much ean be saved by partially sup- 
porting old people outaide th: workt ouse Instead 
of pantaming. thet inside ? Wiis he 
use of the knowledge cauned from the results of 
the Old Age Pensions \et~% Tf the existing 
morality stands in the way. then some niodities 
tion is necessary. As Mr M Neill says 


“Whatis wanted is for the religious lecders 
of the country to come forward with an honest 
and courageous pronouncement that under ex- 
isting circumstances the mothers of our sol- 
diers’ children are to be treated with no scorn 
or dishonour, and that the infants themselves 
should receivea loyal and unashamed welcome.” 


While Boss 
Loquacious Waxes 

On the Theme of 
Rates and Taxes. 


Has at net been shown quite re- 


mithe 


Just so. ‘The religious leaders of the past knew 
how to adapt their teaching to altered cireum- 
stances. It was necessary at one time to thun- 
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BOURGEOIS MORALITY, 


der against that “immorality,” lending money 
for interest. But the rise to power of the capi 
talist class gave the Church a new master, a new 
ruling class to serve Denunciations of usury 
are quite in order while the feudal barons remain 
powerful, but would be horribly out of placefin 
The Church of today must 
adapt its teachings to 
the needs of the ruling 
class of to-day. What is 
necessary to-day is [te 
distinguish between the 
temporary and the more lasting interests of that 
class ‘This fact, slightly disguised, is pointed 
out by AGG. in the “ Daily News” of the 24th 
April. Referring to Mr. MNeill’s suggestions 
he writes: 


“Tle | Mr. M’Neall] does not seem to see that 
if vou popularise illegitimacy now, if you grow 
dithyrambie about it, you will popularise it 
permanently. You cannot have two standarda. 
on this subject, a warstandard of morality and 
a peace standard, it ix not easy to see 
that. onee having removed the ‘bar sinister 
from oursocial system, it could ever be restored 

But a change of this sort: should) not 
he made incidentally and ina paroxyem of sen 
timent, but with a full consideration of all that 
is invelved in it. We must not do it to-day 
under the impulse of patriotism and unde it 
tommorrow under the impulse of selfish inter 


modern society 


They will to Save 
their 
Precious Tin 


est 

Two things. however, appear to be agreed 
upon by most of our bourgeois writers on this 
topic One is that the bearing of illegitimate 
children is anevil; the other is that the bas- 
tardy laws tiust be reformed. On the latter 
point one writer became so excited that he 
nearly repeated himsell to death in the pages of 
the “English Review.” The gentleman in ques 
tion is Mr Austin Harrison, he who recently rose 
to fame as an authority on Marx's Materialist 
Conception of Thstory without having devoted 
a moment 8 study to that subject. “The law.’ 
he writes, 
“scnnspeahably cruel ft gavs the dlecitimate 
eclild has to remarn dlecitunmate. Tt has me kin, 
Sicht oof mibertanee [ say with 
Al tie esrnestness of wheel Tam capable. at 
will teow testing: disgrace of we do not repeal 
our Wieked Bastards Toaws, se 
thet these children Thay bee suf 
fered to come mite the world free 


Revise the 
Catalogue 


of Sin social 


from ban one deperadia 


Thon , 


Vhink of at, you happy, lescitimacats 
Wane Slaves, whe came ito the world froe 
from ban wud somal degradation” And how 
sad thit these children of the disinherited a! ould 
be deprived of the right of inheritance | 

In the numerous articles written on the sut 


Perriteh 





ject of war babies the views that one finds ex- | 
pressed are mostly of the character of those 
above quoted, and it is dillicult to believe the 


statement of the Bishop of Chelmsford that | 


“Awhat was practically free love” was advocated 
by newspapers with immense circulations. lor: 


it is the Socialists alone who advocate and work | 
for the establishment of those social conditions 


which will remove the obstacles in the way of 
free love. “The full freedom of marriage.’ as 
Frederick Engels wrote, “ean become general 
only after all minor economic considerations, that 
still exert such a powerful influence on the choice 
of a mate for life, have been removed by the 
abolition of capitalistic production and of the 
property relations created by it. Then uo other 
motive will remain but mutual fondness.’ 


A. C. A. 


THE B.S.P. 


“WHICH HORSE DO THEY RIDE?” 
_—_——0'C 


‘Henceforth, possibly, we shall know whether it is 


Ramsay the national recruiting agent, or Mac- | 


donald ‘ peace at any price’ politician who ts ad- 
dressing the public, and similarly with those other 
dual personalities, Keir and Hardie, Bruce and 
Gilasier, etc., etc. Which horse do you ride, com- 
rades, the white or the skew-bald ?” ~ 

So wrote Mr. Ilyndman in the ‘Sunday Her- 
ald” of March 28th, 1915, and it may, indeed, 
be difficult for the layman to say which horse 
the I.L.P. is astri le. Ra of ite members, like 
Parker, M P., are foremost in their support of 
the ‘‘allies,”’ and are agente assistin the 
masters “to justify the war and glorify Great 
Britain's share in the responsibility for its 
pestilential presence,” if we may quote his 
fraternal comrade Jowett. 


policy in order to confuse the worker, and to 
enlist support from all sides. 

Whera, however, stands the organisation of 
which Mr. Hyndman is so shining a light, the 
“British Socialist Party,” the party that so short 
a time ago startled the world with ite manifes 


of a rainbow hue. . 
A report of the voting at divisional confer- 
ences states that the conference “urged the 


party to take no part in recruiting meetings | 
under any conditions whatever" and that the | 
“conference regrets that the Executive Com- | 


mittee should have recommended members and 
branches under any circumstances whatever, to 
associate themselves with the recruiting cam- 

aigno.”’ 


that ‘the workers have no quarrel,” and “calls 
upon the working class to concentrate on class 
war,’ declaring that the workers’ conditions 
make it ‘‘vital for them to organise for the over- 
throw of the capitalist system.” 

This, however, does not suit Mr. Hyndman. 


He openly supports the British capitalists in | dated 13.12.03 said : 


their call for cannon fodder ; accuses the I.L.P. 
of “distorting public documents,” “ publishing 
the opinions of the German Government in their 
official pamphlets” (presumably with German 
funds) without thinking it necessary to bring 
forward a tittle of evidence for any of his state- 
ments. . 

Other prominent members, headed by Victor 
Fisher, have assisted in the formation of the 
Socialist National Defence Committee, which 
issues a manifesto urging Socialists to carry the 
British flag in the “war of liberation” the 
most amusing document that has appeared for 
some time past in that most comic journal, “ The 
Clarion”’ (14.5 15). 

Here is a sample: 

“In this gigantic struggle for the Soul of 
European civilisation, threatened to-day by a 
brutish but highly efficient militariet material- 
ism, our allied nations have found their bul- 
wark in an application of those oe 
which are the foundation of Socialist faith. 


It is plain to the | 
thinker with any degree of clarity that the | 
1.L.P. is persuing the old “facing both ways” | 


toes hurling defiance to the master class and all | over, pours ecorn upon the ides. 


its labour supporters, breathing fire upon all | 
forms of compromise and reform? Which horse | 
does it ride? Neither white nor skew-bald nor | 
pied, but a new sort of horse, with many of the | 


qualities of the ass, and with an outer covering | 
| I take it that Mr. Hunter- Watts knows that 


| the “few formula ridden Socialists" who talk 
| “rubbish | 


i ied 7 to | 
4 ella Res Lyra yet oli pc | the quasi bourgeois As ran Germany was 


mercial rivalry between the capitslists,” asserts — 


| confesse 


THB SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


Not to egotiatic individualism, nor to competi- | 
tive commercialism, nor to Sep. 
does Europe in her agony turn for strength an 


sustenance ; but to Social solidarity, organiza- 
tion, co-operation, and an exalted self sacrifice. 
Who dies if England lives? Ie not this appeal | 


the essential appeal of Socialism ?"’ 
Now one can see the breed of the ass. 


And of the signatories to the above, Mr. G. II. | 
Gorle, writes to “ Justice’ (15.4.15) illustrating | 
| some of the confusion. He complains that ‘‘the | 
Kentish Town branch dissociates itself from 

| Hyndman; the Executive goes out of its way to 
do the same to the I.L.P. conference. Some | 


branches sell the “ Labour Leader" and I.L.P. 
ae ag At least one branch refuses a 
8 


er because he takes the allied Socialist | 


view of the war.” 


He declares himself a “loyal member of the ' 


Party, and to display his loyalty says : 

“T say quite frankly that in future if the 
opportunity occurs, I shall go on the recruiting 
platform, and that I believe the best way to 
serve the cause of International Social Demo- 
cracy is to fight for the success of the Allies " 


It would seem to be by far the best way to 
serve International Socialism to preach to the 


' fraternal comrades of each country that they 
| should kill their fraternal comrades of other 


countries. ‘This is the way to unity. 

J. Hunter Watts goes one better (‘‘ Justice, 
22.4.5) and calls for recruite for a ‘‘ Comrades 
company for service at the front,” stating that 
he has ‘now constituted himself a recruiting 
agent for the British Army"; while at a Black- 
burn meeting of the B.S.P. (May 2) he declares 
that ‘‘every Socialist capable a shouldering a 
rifle must enlist." The meeting; closed with 
“God Save the King”! 

One resolution of the B.S.P. Conference reads: 


‘That this Conference is of the opinion that 
the present European war has its basic origin 
in the rivalry in the struggle for industrial and 
financial markets between the capitalist classes 
of the various nations of Europe % 

This was carried, and it can be taken to be the 
opinion of the party. Mr. Hunter. Watts, how- 
He says : 

“It had been stated by a few formula-ridden 
Socialists that the war had been engineered by 
capitalists in order to secure markets. Such a 
statement was rubbish” (report of ‘ Northern 
Telegraph,” 3.5 15). 


constitute the majority of his own 
fraternal comrades! 
In the same speech Mr. Hunter Watts says : 
“The war was aimed at crushing a power 
which had already been guilty of destroying 
one or two small nationalities.” 


This sort of thing is quite a common failing of 
the only power that had “crushed small nation 
alities” ! 

When Masterman contested Dulwich Hunter 


| Watts voted for him and urged others to do so 


on the ground that Rutherford Harris, Master 
man’s opponent, was a Jameson raider. He 
that he “knew no more about Master- 
man than the man in the moon,” and in a letter 


“Though it goes against the grain to vote 
for a Liberal, it seems to me a duty to prevent 
a Jameson raider being sent to Parliament. . . 
Ou Harris’s head rests some of the blood of the 
peasant farmers slain in the defence of their 
national independence.” 


So he would support Beelzebub to cast out Beel- 
zebub. And in the present case, in order to 
oppose the “Militarism of Prussia” and to 
restrain the hand of the German capitalist on the 
prowl for profit, he is ready to fight in the 
interest of the Russian, French, Belgian, and 
English capitalists who are doing exactly the 
same thing. 

If the blood of the Boer peasant farmer rested 
upon the head of Rutherford Harris, what 
oceans of working-class gore must annoint the 
of the group of exploiters in the allied camp! 
-—The blood of the Communards, of the tortured 
men and women of Russia, of the decimated 
natives of the Congo, to say nothing of the 
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butchered peasant farmers of the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State. 

The B.S8.I. Conference by a unanimous vote 
passed the following : 


“That this Conference expresses abhorance 
of the brutal and tyrannical methods of the 
Russian Government and records its special 
protest against (1) The criminal attempt to 
deprive the working clase of representation by 
arresting the Social Democrats of the Duma ; 
(2) the suppression of the right of meetin 
and of the Freedom of the Press [this is the 
first time the present writer has heard of its 
existence) ; (3) the imprisonment and exile of 
Trade Unionists and (4) the imposition upon 
the enlightened Finnish people of the barbar- 
ous Muscovite despotism.” 


Bitter words indeed in which to describe the 
noble ally of Hyndman, Hunter- Watts, Gorle 
& Co.! 

Deep is the pit into which they sink who by 
either ignorance or cupidtty attempt to support 
and justify either set of theives in their — 
game of death. Hyndman waxes indignant 
over the “frightful outrages of the Germans and 
the piratical doings of their submarines,” and 
then openly sides with the Allies, thereby justi- 
fying, from his viewpoint, the atrocities he has 
denounced in the past—the horrors of India, of 
Siberia and of Ireland ; the suppression and 
betrayal of Finland, of Poland and of Persia. 

Nothing that the German nation does will 
surprise us, because we know that in their 
struggle for profits there is no depth to which 
the capitalist class will not sink—no crime too 
foul for them to commit. We repeat now, after 
ten months of war, what we said before the war 
began, that in no circumstances can any Social- 
ist urge the workers to voluntarily fight with or 
in the interest of any section of that piratical 
gang of financiers whose hands are red with the 
blood of murdered members of our class. 

Those who, claiming to be Socialists, endea- 
vour to entangle the workers in this bloody 
struggle, are working directly in the interest of 
our only enemy, the international capitalists, 
who, when their own squabble is settled, will 
again unite to exploit and rob the producers of 
the world's wealth. The B.S.P. ride the ass of 
confusion - may they ride it to its ie 

WEL. 


BY THE WAY. 


One of the results of the present international 
struggle has been to show in no uncertain man- 
ner who is with us and those who are against us. 
Labour M_P.'s have endeavoured to outdo both 
Liberal and Tory in their denunciation of the 
workers. “Mr. G. H. Roberts, M.P., said he had 
read in the papers a statement by his friend, 
Mr. James Sexton, that the appalling casualties 
at Neuve Chapelle were largely due to the lack 
of munitions. In other words, if the workmen 
had done their duty many a British soldier who 
iad died there would be probably alive to-day.” 
As was pointed out in last month's “8.8.,"’ it is 
necessary to hide from the men in the trenches 
some of the contributing factors for the defici- 
ency. Is Mr. Roberts really as simple as he 
appears to be, or is he playing the game? ‘I'he 
present scribe knows ff men who were engaged 
at a London |.abour Exchange for work ina 
munitions factory at Newcastle, and after jour- 
peying thither were sent back to London with- 
out even being given atrial. This ina “ national 
emergency," when all parties are screeching 
about the dearth of munitions. Verily, like the 
peace of God, it passeth all understanding. 

Verhaps these “Jabour’’ gentry and other 
capitalist apologists might reply that the num- 
ber of men rejected is somewhat small. But 
even 80, it does not redound to the credit of 
these men of ‘great directive ability’ and 
* business acumen " for their London agents to 
engage men und despatch them several hundred 
miles to be rejected at the other end. 


* * 


Again, t» look at the subject from anuther 
point, the magnificent wage of 28s. for a 53 
hoar week does not appear to err on the side of 
generosity. When one consid re that 15s. ap- 
pears to be the amount for board and lodging, 
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with an addition of 2s. for travelling expenses 
to and from work, deductions for Insurance and 
Trade Union subscriptions, combined with the 
fact that many of the London men have a family 
to support, it is easily seen how utterly impos- 
sible it would be for these workers to go and 
get decently drunk. 
* Ok Ok 


Mr. Ben Tillett (of God strike Lord Devon- 
port dead fame) has been staying in France to 
recover his health, and on the occasion of the 
May-day meeting addressed a message to French 
workers, in the course of which he said : 


“Britain alert, mutually co-operating with 
France, stands for civilisation, for a spiritual 
awakening of Europe, for the overthrow of 
Kaiserism, militariem, and the capitalistic van- 
dale whose brutal power is now ravishing 
Europe, and the world itself.”"— (“ Reynolds,” 
9.5.15.) 


We are obliged for this information as to 
Britain’s object in unsheathing the sword and 
létting loose the dogs of war. Especially inter 
-_ is the news that we are out for the 
overthrow of “militariem and the capitalistic 
vandals.” At a time when men are being trained 
to fight in unprecedented numbers, when the 
Boy Scouts, Naval Cadets, Church Lada’ Bri- 
eg and a host of other similar movements are 

ing fostered to a greater extent than ever 
before, this surely is a novel way of overthrow 
ing militarism and capitalism. Try again, Ben. 


* oe ok 


We at one time thought that trade unions 
existed for the purpose of protecting the inter. 
este of their members, but of late they seem to 
be put to every other use than assisting the 
workers in their fight against the mastere. Now 
we are informed that an important decision has 
been reached by the Glasgow and Weat of Scot- 
land Armaments Committee in reference to bad 
ne in shipyards and engineering 
shops. The Committee represents the workers 
as well as the employers and the Government 
Departments. The decision referred to is as 
follows : 


“In the case of the union men it is arranged 
that immediately a case of apparently avoid- 
able bad time-keeping or otherwise hindering 
the output of Government work is brought to 
notice, the employer will report to the trade 
union, who will investigate and, if necessary, | 
fix the fine, which will not exceed £1 for the 
firet offence, £2 for the second, and £33 for 
the third offence, the last-mentioned coupled 
with immediate discharge." —‘ Daily Nows & 
Leader,” 17.56.15. 


+_ + * 


During the latter part of last year the papers 
proclaimed, amidst a great flourish of trumpets, 
that the Board of Trade had announced their 
intention to entertain applications for the pay- 
ment from the Exchequer during tho present 
emergency, of special grants to voluntary asso. 
ciations which provide benefits for their unem. 
pee members, subject to certain conditions. 

he rate of the grant will be determined by the 
amount of the levy. In the case of one union 
paying unemployment benefit, we are informed 
that the a grant cannot any longer be 
continued by the Treasury. ‘I'bis appears to be 
another “scrap of paper” violated, 


* oe ok 


Mr. Philip Snowden, believed to have been 
the first man to have drawn the attention of the 
Government to the existence of the “drink. sod 
dened democracy,” has at long last, it appears, 
received — in the shape of a seat on 
the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic). No 
doubt, as in the case of Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
his appointment will not meet with the unani.” 
mous approval of the Labour Party and I.L,P. 
but none can deny that he knows all about the 
drinking and shirking proclivities of the work 
ing clase. 

\ Tre Scour, 


the Soctauist Stanparp standard may be 
judged by this and every issue ; 


The receipt of this copy of our journal is an 
jnvitation to subscribe. 


— logical. 
| armaments, its spokesmen and delegates were 
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WHERE THE I.L.P. 
STANDS. 


MISCONCEPTIONS OF THE “BRITISH CO 
LUMBIA FEDERATIONIST,” 
0;0-——— 


The editorial of last month exposed the claim 
made by the chairman of the Independent La- 
bour | Conference that every other political 
party had mobilised its forces to justify the 
war and ay Great Britain's share in it. But 
now the “British Columbia Federationiat’ chants 
& varient on the same theme. 

In ite issue of April 23rd it BAYS : 

‘As far as one can see, the only political 
party in Europe of any size or importance, 
Which is in a logical position to-day, is the 
British Independent Labour Party. Whether 
ite attitude is right or wrong is not the point. 
It has opposed increased armaments before the 
ns : oe the proposal to go into the 

. And it has co it si 
ites nsistently opposed it since 
_ The phrase “only political party in Europe" 
oe the unconsidered nature of the state- 
ment. 
should America be excluded ? For the rest, our 
columns give proof of the complete falsity of the | 
aseertion. | 

The I.L.P. position is not, and never was 
And with regard to the question of | 


justly denounced by Ledebour of the German | 
party at the Copenhagen International Confer. | 
ence in 1910 

When dealing with the anti-war resolution, | 
and Keir Hardie’s amendment recommending 
the general strike to prevent war, Ledebour said: — 


_ “I deny the right of moving such a resolu- 
tion to anyone who in his own country supports 
the Budget. I deny this right, consequently, | 
above all toour English comrades who, by their | 
support of the Budget, place in the hands of 
their masters the weapons which later on they | 
can use for purposes of war. How can they 
take the liberty of proposing the general strike | 
to the parties of other countries who are far | 
more anti-militarist than they happen to be? | 
So mg: as they Ly the Budget and supply | 
arms, let them not ring forward more extreme | 
proposals than ourselves,” 


This sufficiently indicates the sincerity of the 

I.L.P.’s opposition to armaments. 
_ That the I.L.P. is not Socialist is shown by 
ite object, which is essentially State Capitalism ; 
it is further illustrated by ite long program ot 
— reform 5 ge while it is undeni 
ably demonstrated its repudiation of the 
vital a of the class war. 

The I L.P. is affiliated to the Labour Party 
which is a mere adjunct of the Governmental 
party. Its Parliamentary representatives are 
leading lights in the House of Commons. The 
Labour Party ae a whole, and several [.L.P. 
members of Parliament in particular, are at 
present engaged in stumping the country in a 
patriotic recruiting campaign in the capitalist 
interest, 

Is the “B.C. Federationist’ aware of these facta 
: ono pacer 7 : confusionist and 
illogical as that of the I.L.P. that it wi 
that Party on the back ? inion 

Since the last issue of the Socialist Standard 
the complete official report of the I.L.P. Confer- 
ence has been published and a few points not 
dealt with elaewhere may be mentioned for the | 
— of our B.C. confrére, 

‘he report of the National Administrati 
Council of the I.L.P. claims in one ina 
year of firm adherence to principle on the part 
of the membership. Since by this is meant 


‘Socialist principle, however, it is flatly contra 


dicted further on in the same report, for another 
paragraph says: 

“Certain members of the I.L.P. have taken 
part in the recruiting campaign, and we have 
received resolutions of protest from some 
branches. | While recognising that such mat. 
ters as enlistment and the urging of recruiting 
are matters for the individual conscience, we 
felt it desirable to draw attention to our recom- 
mendation that no part in the recruiting cam- | 
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If there is anything in it at all why | 


| further ? 
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ign should be taken by branches of the 

arty.” , 

Obviously the only war in #hich a Socialist 
may voluntarily engage, is the war against the 
capitalist class. To engage, without economic 
or political compulsion, in the Other war for the 
benefit of the capitalist class of this country 
and above all, to engage in a recruiting cam- 
paign as these “labour leaders” are doing, is to 
betray the worker, and violate the fundamental 
principle of Socialism. 

But mark what subtle and “logical” minds 
these reformers have! To urgo recruiting for 
the capitalist army is against Socialiat principle 
but every thing is quite all right so long as you 
break Sovialiat ig vq as individuals and not 
as a branch of the Party! Is the “B.C. Federa- 
tionist” really an admirer of such logic when it 
refers to the “logical position" of the L.L.P. or 
ia it pulling our leg ? 

Traitors in every camp, indeed, would wel- 
come this I.L.P. logic with & great shout. The 
trade union official may henceforth sell the 
workers he is pledged and paid to serve, and 


| proffer as a sufficient excuse that he betrayed 


them as an individual and not as an official of 
the union. Individual members may vote for 
support, and fight for, the capitalist clase, aay 
in effect the LLP. executive, for that is a matter 
for the “individual conscience," but they “re- 
commend that such action be not taken by 

branches of the Party.” Could fatuity go 


Bruce Glasier is on the same tack. He said: 


“that the N.A.C. had endeavoured to make 
quite clear the position of the Party. ‘The 
said that as a Socialist organisation the IL, 
could not recruit, nor could a man recruit as 
a Socialist. If a man recruited he did so a8 an 
Englishman or a Scotaman. They had dissgo- 
ciated the Party from the political recruiting 
campaign, but they had left it to every mem- 
ber to recruit if he thought well to do 80, and, 


if he thinks it hie duty, to aek his neighbour 
to recruit,” 


Truly the position of the I.L.P. is as clear, 


and as consistent, as mud. 


Here is another sample. In the “unanimous 


declaration " issued by the conference of “ So. 
cialists” of allied nations, at which I.L.P. dele- 
oe were present and voted, there occurs the 


ollowing statement regarding the present war: 


that the Socialists are “inflexibly resolved to 
fight until victor 


is achieved.” 


Again Bruce Glasier stepped into the breach 


with the talismanic logic of the I L.P. when 
some delegates protested. 


He said that 
“the members of the I.L.P. who were present 
at the gathering were not there as representing 
the Party, but as members of the International 
Bureau,” 

So there you are again. 

Delegate Johnson at the Conference “gaid he 


was not altogether for, nor altogether against 
the resolution” 
N.A.C. | 
He had asked several members of the N.A.C0 
and the answers he had got were delightfully 
vague. Vague the policy of the [.L..P, probably 
18, for it obviously cannot, by anyone conversant 
with the facts, be called either logical or con- 
sistent 


t approving the policy of tl 
‘What was the policy of the NA.C.? 


The “B.C. Federationiat” also asserted that 


the [.L. P. has consistently opposed the war since 
it began. Has it? Does our contemporary mean 
that they have opposed the war in the [.L.P 
sense? ‘That is to say, that they have opposed 
it as a party and supported it as individuals, or 
opposed it as branches and supported it as 
members, or again, that they have opposed it as 
Socialists" and supported it ag Scotemen or 
“nglishmen ? From A 

speeches of the I.L.P. it would be difficult to 
say ; but one or two illustrations may be given 


16 confused literature and 


In the official I.L.P. pamphlet, entitled “How 


the War Came” the statement occura: ‘Ob. 
viously the war must be finished now.” Ig this 
“consistent opposition” to the war since it began ? 


F. W. Jowett, M.P., chairman of the I.L.P, 


and president of the Conference, said in his 
presidental address: 


‘‘No one who, on August 3rd last in the 
House of Commons, listened to Sir Edward 


Grey's account of the relations between Great 


(Continued on p. 2S, 
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THE 
3 


OURSELVES AND THE 
S, L. P, OF 
:0: 


AMERICA, 


Ir will be remembered that, in recent issues of 
this journal, we have had occasion to defend, 
with such vigour as we have at command, the 
Socialist position against the insidious attack 
of a certain organisation in America which is 
seeking to exploit the break-down of the “Inter- 
national" in the present Muropean crisis as a 
weapon to use against Socialist organisation. 

In tho “Weekly People” (New York) dated 
May lst appoars a so-called answer to our criti- 
cism. As on the previous occasion when the 
organ of the Socialist Labour Party of America 
was moved to defend itself against our attack, 
it dovs so by dodging every point brought 
against it, and by trying to hide under a mere 
repetition of its threadbare assertionsand a cloud 
of cheap ridicule. Not one of the several argu- 
ments Miia against theS LP. of A. is fairly 
and squarely met ‘They are dismissed in thres 
lines as ‘ miaquotations, misrepresentations, and 
misinterprotations,” thus being conveniently 
vanquished by a trio of lies. 

It ia not to be wondered at that those who 
speak for the S.LP. of A are afraid to tackle 
our arguments, afraid to correct our “misquota- 
tions,’ to smash our ‘misrepressntationa,” to 
expose our “misinterpretations.” To attempt 
to do so would promptly land them on the 
“tanglefoot.” An “argumont” like the follow. 
ing (‘Weekly People,’ May Ist) is the highest 
they can rise to: 

“1. Socialism means industrial government, 

“9 Industrial government implies the 
wiping out of the Political State. 

“3.—The wiping out of the Political State 
implies the wiping out of political de- 
partments and sub departments. 

“4. -Tho wiping out of political departments 
implies the coming into existence of industrial 
departments. industrial government comes 


into being.” 

Their fourth, it is seen brings them back to 
their second, and thon they are forced to go the 
round again and again till the moon turns green, 
and without ever getting any “ forrarder.” 
May wo besaved from allsuch giddy whirligige ! 

We have not the slightest intention here to 

: ny ‘ 
go over the old ground again. ‘The “ Wookly 
People," as befits the organ of woakly people, 
shirk our arguments under cover of charges 
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that we have always insisted that the working 
class must organise both politically and econo- 
mically. We have never shifted our ground 
upon that point. Yot the “,\Weokly People” 
persist in raising against us the argumont that 
a movement is, “if organised politically only, 
in no position to put through the demands of 
Socialism,” and complete their misrepresenta- | 
tion by declaring after this : ‘We meet the 
‘Standard's’ issue squarely,” 

The S.L.P. of A. can raise no issue with us 
on that point. If they or their spokesmen wish 
to meet us squarely they have got to support 
Industrial Unionism against economic organisa- 
tion on class lines on the one hand, and un-clags- 
conscious organisation against class-conscious 
organisation on the other. That is the position 
if our American opponents wish to come to 
grips —which they do not. 

Now let us take the ‘‘ Weekly People's” latest 
statements and see what they amount to. The 
firat of the numbered assertions they fling at 


our heads is: 


‘1, —~§.cialiam means industrial government 
the working class to manage the industries, 
in its own behalf, of course.” 


What interpretation are we to place upon 
this which will not draw down upon us the 
charge of misinterpretation? We can only see 





that ‘industrial governmont’’ means control by 
industries, while the “ working class to manage 
the industries” means just what it says. ‘This 
brings us to the topsy-turvy position that the 
the industries (or those engaged in them) are to 
govern the class - the parts are to govern the 
whole! This is curious, but that it is the only 
possible interpretation is shown by the fact that 
it fits in with the whole 8.L.P. case. For in- 
stance, their resolution to the Stuttgart Inter- 
national Congress declared that “the correct 
form of the economic organisation (industrial 
unionism) is the embryo, the undeveloped form 
of future society.”’ So future society is not to 
take the form of one organic whole, with a sin 
gle interest, and for whose well-being industries 
exist. Oo the contrary its unit is to be the 
industry, society is to exist for the industry, the 
industry is to govern. ‘‘The parliament of the 
‘land consists of the representatives of the useful 
occupations of the land" (‘Weekly People,” 
May 7th) because “noone man can represent the 
varied interests of the different industries which 
are found within a given territory” (S.L.P. of 
A's Address on the European War). [very- 
where confirmation of the interpretation we 
have put upon our opponent's declaration that 
* Socialism means industrial goverament.” 

We hold that Socialism means nothing of the 
kind. ‘To say that “industrial unionism is the 
embryo, the undeveloped form of future society” 
is to make a statement that in itself is unintelli 
gible. One has to interpret it. If it means 
that future society is to shape itself upon or grow 
out of industrial unionism (and if it does not 
mean this it is mere chaotic babbling) then it is 
easily shown to be wrong. It denies the funda 
mental basis of Socialiam, which is common 
ownership of the means of production and dis- 
tribution. It is from this common ownership 
that future society will shape itself, and there- 
foro it will shape itself on social lines, not on 
industrial lines. Common ownership is the 
stable condition of democratic society ; industrial 
division is not necessarily so. ‘There is no direct 
evidence that, with the improvement in the 
means of production, the “artificial barriers” 
of industry —division of the people into workers 
in specific industries —will not be wiped out. Be 
this as it may, man will take his place in future 
society as a social cell —as he does in present 
society -—not as an industrial unit. His position 
as an equal with the other social cells will 

be vouchsafed by his right in common owner- 
ship, not his standing as an iydustrial unit 

he might be incapable of taking any part in 
industry, and what would be his standing under 
“industrial government” then? ITis needs as 
« social cell will be of paramount importance 

not his needs as an industrial unit. This must 


' 
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fallacy that the society of the future will be 
subservient to the industries —that industrial 
man will be superior to social man —that the 
means will be greater than the end. 

For industrial division can only be a means 
toan end. That end under common ownership 
will be the utmost efliciency in the satisfaction 
of the social needs ‘When, therefore, tha 8. L.P. 
of A. say that the “parliament of the land con- 
sists of the representatives of the useful occupa- 
tions of the land,” presumably because, as they 
say elsewhere, “no one man can represent the 
varied interests of the different industries which 
are found in a given territory,” they are in 
effect declaring that in the future society indus- 
tries will not exist in the social interest, but in 
the interest of those occupied in thom ! 

As being closely connected with the same 
train of argument we inay take the statement 
numbered 4 in a different section of the reply 


to our attack : 


‘As political units, furthermore, the work- 
ing class is not conversant with the needs of 
industry,—‘citizens’ as such do not under- 
stand the problems of industry ; as industrial 
units the working class is thoroughly at home 
in those affairs.” 


The truth is, of course, that future society 
will demand that the highest consideration be 
the needs of society, not of industry. It is as 
social units that the people will understand the 
social needs. ‘The industrial unit, whatever he 
may know, as such, of the problems of industry, 
knows nothing of the need of society. Society 
will therefore set him to solve the * problems of 
industry,’ but it will be society that will con- 
trol. 

Another point. Our opponents say : “Such is 
the Socialist Party of Great Britain, with its 
piping for ‘class-conscious’ organisation only, 
and laying its all upon the political Movement.” 
Apart from the lie that the 8.P.G.B_ lays its all 
on the political Movement, the statement con- 
tains a sneer at class-conscious organisation 
that definitely reveals its anti-Socialist character. 
Earlier in the same article we are told: ‘And 
yet class-consciousness by no means teaches the 
working class anything about the facts of indus- 
trial organisation as here outlined.” This is a 
plea or a justification for un classconscious or- 
ganisation on the economic plane. But class- 
consciousness -the knowledge of the working- 
class position in society and the working-class 
mission—-does teach that it ia just as necessary 
for the class moving toward their object on the 
economic field to do so intelligently and with 
understanding —class consciously, that is—-as it 
ia for them to be so fitted and equipped on 
the political field. 

Now to get back to the original point -the 
reason of the collapse of the International. Our 
American opponents say in their leading article 
of May Ist, that such a movement should have 
presented the ruling “classes,” when war was 
threatened, with ‘scores to settle at home with 
the working classes insterd of being permitted 
to send those working classes abroad against 
each other.” 

We have pointed out before now that part of 
the programme of the Laternational was to take 
just such action as that indicated above. With- 
out prejudice to our right to criticise such policy 
we ask, why was no attempt made to carry it 
out? Something was lacking. What was it ? 
Let the ‘‘ Weekly People” answer. 


“To allow of a movement doing that, how- 
ever, it must be educated and organised upon 
a different basis from that which the Muropean 
Movement was educated and organised upon. 
None of the false doctrine of nationalism must 
be allowed to permeate its ranks ‘a 


We thank our opponents for that statement. 
It is 30 much more satisfactory for them to be 
condemned out of their own mouths than out of 
ours. The Movement is to be organised both 
politically and economically, and, mark this: 
“None of the false doctrine of nationalism must 
be allowed to permeate its ranks.” ‘l'hat means 
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Means, moreover, that the wn-classconscious 
industrial organisation wiich the S.L.P. of A. 
are attempting (the ‘“ Woskly Pyople’’ itself 
tells ug ‘“‘class-consciousness by no means 
teaches the working class anything about the 
facts of industrial organisation as hore outlined") 
must reveal its fatal weakasss in a collapse as 
complete as that which has overtaken the [uter- 
national Movemsnat. Ln face of this demand of 
the SL.P. of A., we may still go on with our 
“piping for class-vonssious organisation only,” 
as the ouly kind of organisation, on the political 
or the economic plane, that can ever be of any 
use in the struggle for the emancipation of the 
working class. 


CAPITALIST ECONOMICS. 
— :0:———-—_— 
“ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS” 
by Richard T. Ely and George Ray Wicker 
(America), Revised and adapted for English 
Students by L. L. Price, MLA. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 4s. 6d. 


To the working-class student who has begun to 
free himself from the mental bondage of capi- 
talist teaching, the admissions of some of the 
agents of the master class often come as a sur- 
prise. ‘This surprise sometimes has the effect 
of obscuring his view of the relative value of 
the other statements, made by these agents, and 
8o leading to unsound or even false conclusions. 

This is seen in the attitude adopted by the 
rank and file of the Labour Party, Clarion 
organisations, the so-called independent labour 
party, etc., when some capitalist supporter 
happens to admit the existence of evils that 
stand out clear enough for any child to see. 
These supporters are at once hailed as ‘“‘ad- 
vanced,” or even as ‘‘Socialists,”’ when not the 
faintest real ground can be found for such a 
claim. The worker who has a firm grip of the 
essentials of Socialism, however, sees the matter 
from another standpoint. He knows that the 
development of capitalism forces forward certain 
changes (accompanied by new evils) that call for 
some regulation on the part of the masters. 
These admissions are, to him, evidences of the 
changes, signs of the development; but in no 
way do they mislead him into fancying the 
makers of these admissions are Socialists. [e 
always applies the touchstone of Socialism to 
their views and actions on fundamental mattera, 
and usually finds that these persons are the 
more acute aud up-to-date of the eapitalists’ 
agents, and that their work is the more mislead- 
ing on that account. 

In the volume before us the authors merely 
claim that it is an “elementary” text’ book, and 
that it therefore does not attempt to go into the 
difficult ana deeper problems on which “there 
is more or less disagreement among economists.” 

The autbors ‘have presented the outlines of 
theory in the form in which they are to-day 
most generally accepted by economists.” This, 
in the preface, gives a warning as to the lines to 
be followed, for the student can be at once 
assured that what is “to-day most generally 
accepted by economists” will be nothing against 
the interests of the paymasters of those econo- 
miste — the capitalist class. 

Thus among the preliminary remarks a criti- 
ism is given on the idea of “natural” rights, 
and we are told: 


“The right of private property, for instance, 
is go fundamental in our modern civilisation 
that we hardly think of it as the creation of 
society, maintained only by constant vigilance 
on the part of the State, and subject even now 
to slow and gradual modification. Still less, 
perhaps, has it ever occurred to most of us that 
the right is open to question.” (Page 9.) 


The historical sketch in the early pages of 
the work is, despite some glossing over of im- 
portant facts, surprisingly good both for the 
amount of information contained in a gmall 
apace, and for the recognition by the authors of 
the formation of the capitalist and working 
classes a8 a result of the establishment of capi- 
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put to till the soil instead of baing eaten ia well 


| dealt with. 


When we reach the section dealing with the 
Industrial Styge several important admissions 
are made. Thus we are told that “Now we have 
two distinct industrial classes with interests 
that seem irreconcilable, and between them is 
fixed a gulf which in an old Society compara- | 
tively few can hope to cross.” (P. 44 ) 

Note the guilelessness of the “seem” in above. 
We are only too well aware how utterly irrecon- 
cilable they are and must be because of their 
fundamental opposition. 

Still more guileless is their further romark 
that under the present system ‘the employer 
has furnished materials and machinery and has 
assumed the risk of loss. He must be paid.” 
(Page 45 ) 

Where did the employer obtain these ‘‘ mate- 
rials and machinery”? He did not construct 
the latter or wrest the formor from Nature's 
grip. These things were done by members of 
the working class. Yet the capitalist owns 
them and “must be paid?’ for allowing other | 





workers to use them. [low these things exist | 
and persist we are not told. Perhaps it is one 
of the points of “more or less disagreement ” 
left for the advanced student. But we are also 
told that while the modern employer takes all 
the product he gives the workmen “not the 
actual product of their labour, but a stipulated 
wage which is represented to bean equivalent.” 
(Jbid.) If the wage is the equivalent of the pro- 
duct whence the amount by which the employer 
is “paid” for allowing the workers to work ? 
Perhaps it is explained by the fact that the 
wages are only ‘represented ”’ to be equal to the 
product. 

A Protestant beginner in this subject may be 

somewhat shocked to find—-what the more ad- 
vanced student has discovered—that the con- 
tinuance of fast days in the Elizabethan period 
and after on the old Roman Catholic basis had 
nothing to do with religion, even though en- 
forced by Acts of Parliament, but was carried 
on for the purpose of encouraging the fishing 
industry that formed —-and atill forms—so im- 
portant a recruiting area for the Navy. While 
agriculture was supported because it produced 
a healthy population which supplied the Army. 
(Page 68-9.) We are also told that trade “was 
the motive of Colonial enterprise,” while the 
wars with Spain, Portugal, Holland and France 
during the 17th and 18th centuries “were 
largely economic.” ‘l'raffic with the New World 
across the Atlantic Ocean, and business in 
ludia, inspired a policy which furnishes a con- 
necting link between the overthrow of the 
Spanish Armada and the battle of Waterloo.” 
(Page 70.) low like to-day! 
_ How necessary is the warning of the Socialist 
is shown a few pages further on where the en 
closure of common land is defended on the 
ground that it ‘‘ was imperatively demanded, if 
suflicient food was henceforth to be raised for 
the increased poptlation busy about machinery 
during long hours of work in urban factories.” 
(Vage 75.) 

ven an elementary student would ask why 
were “common”’ lands only enclosed if the need 
for food was so great. Why not the deer parks 
and pleasure gardens of the rich, who could 
better afford to spare land? Again, in dealing 
with the notorious ~conditions based on the 
employers’ greed for gain that led to the pas 
sing of the [Factories Acts, it is calmly stated 
that ‘They did not consciously, we must hope, 
appreciate the clash of interests, while the child- 
ren, the ‘young persons,’ and the women, suc- 
ceasively protected by Factory Laws, were 
powerless to defend themselves.” (Page $5.) 
Such an enormous demand for hope will drive 
the price above the war limit. In the case of 
the pauper children employed In the factory 
hells we have the significant admission that the 
‘regulation by the State of the distressing con- 
ditions of their employment was prompted not | 
so much because it was the fulfilment of an 
obvious duty as on account of the serious dan- 


for cannibalism, when the prisoners of war were | 


( 
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But the authors are clearly entiring on 
dangerous ground when dealing with the cause 
of the “popularity” of the economists of that 
timo, as Sanith, sMalthus, and Ricardo. The 
New FE sonomics “ was at Once suggested by, and 
offered a rational explanation of, the naw order 
of affairs introduced by the [adustrial Revola- 
tion,” and this Economics “ was in this way as 
much a product of the age as were the factories 
the machinery, the canals and railways and the 
banks.” (Page 96.) I[f this was true then 
why is it not true now? Does any ao-called 
orthodox economist dare to deny that the capi- 
taliat aystem is the best the world has ever seen 
even though a few reforms here and there, 
cautiously and slowly introduced, might bring 
about improvement ? 

None that I know of dare deny that, and for 
the simple reason that he would lose his situa- 
tion directly he utterd such a denial. 

“his is clearly shown when we leave the his- 
tory of the past and enter the theoretical section 

supposed to analyse present-day conditions, 
All the old coufusion aud errors on Value, on 
Price, aud on Uss- Value and I’xchange-Value 
(wierdly jumbled up) are trotted out and re 
sifted with an occasioual verbal alteration but 
no real change. Thus in the discussion of 
Production a definition is given as follows: 


“Production, then, we may define as the 
creation of utilities by the application of man’s 
mental and physical powers to the physical 
witrverse, which furnishes materials and forces. 
"his application of man's powers we eall 
labour.” (Page 135 ) c 


_ This seems quite clear and simple—as simple 
in fact, as the truth thet as the working class 
are the only class applying their powers to pro- 
duction they obviously provide the wealth the 
masters enjoy. But our authors soon smother 
this simple fact under a cloud of words, though 
they reassert their definition on p. 143, when 
they admit that capital is derived from the 
“action of labour upon nature.” 

While giving a chapter on the “Law of Di- 
minishing Returns" in quite the orthodox style 
the writers of the book admit that “The art of 
agriculture is constantly improving as @ result 
of invention and the discovery of better methods 
aud processes, and every improvement makes it 
possible to secure a’ greater crop without greater 
expenditure ; in other words, every such improve- 
ment pushes forward the point of diminishing 
returns.” (Page 148.) What value there is in 
this precious “law” in face of such an admia- 
sion is quite beyond the power of any orthodox 
economist to explain. 

Another hoary ‘‘chestnut”’ is trotted out when 
our authors are dealing with the factor of labour 
in production. We are told : “labour-saving 
devices, while they may injure individual 
labourers, are beneficial to society as uw whole 
because they enable it to secure greater aatin- 
faction by the same exertion.” (Page 150.) See 
how true all this is. The workers have the 
satisfaction of securing shoddy more rotten than 
before, or foodatuffs more heavily adulterated 
while the capitalists have larger profits for-their 
“satisfaction.” Ilence the benefit to “society as 
a whole.” , 

In defining “capicai" our authors give as 
another instance of the old errors restated. for 
it ia said that capital consists of “those inter- 
mediate products which are used for the purpose 
a} further production.” (Page 155.) As Marx 
pointed out long ago in his “ Wage Labour and 
Capital,” this definition is as good as the one 
describing a Negro slave as ‘a man of the black 
race.’ For if the definition is correct, then 
capital has existed ever since man used any 
implement to aid him in obtaining a living 
Then capital existed in the days of primitive 
savagery! But how comes it, if this is so. that 
“Now we have two distinct industrial classes” ? 
The two statements cannot both be correct. for 
the one clearly contradicts the other. Not until 
and only when, the means of production are 
owned by one class and used to extract surplus- 
value from the labour power of the other claga 


necessarily translate itself into social needs —the | that we were quite right when wo stated that 
the International collapsed because it was not 


- needs of society. 
What, then, becomes of the statement that | founded on class-consciousness —for only class- 
consciousness can banish the “ false doctrine of 


“Socialism means industrial government’ ? 
What, indeed, becomes of the whole Industrial | nationalism,” by teaching the workers the 
Unionist argument ?-—for it all rests upon the | world-wide unity of interest of their class. It 


ger to the health of the neighbourhood caused do these means of production become capital 
by tho life they were obliged to lead.” (Page 86.) and no other definition will stand aiidvals on 
Of course, it is absurd on the part of the | anything approaching scientific lines, — . 
Socialist to say that the remark that the child- Another childish fallacy is the one borrowed 
ren were “forced to lead” such lives is acom- | from Bohm-Bawerk that the function of capital 
plete admission of the slavery of these children. | is “the substitution of roundabout inathodn of 


talism, though there is—in contradiction to so 
much that is accurate--the childish remark on 
page 28 that Fishing Tribes in the primitive 
days “naturally form larger accumulations of 
capital” ! 

[he origin of chattel slavery, as asubstitute 


which they cannot substantiate with even the 
morest trace of evidence. But it is they who are 
forced to descend to misrepresentation, as we 
shall show. 

Those who know the history of our party, or 
who have studied our literature, know very well 
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prox uction for direct ones” and that “Roundabout 
methods are almost without exception more effi 
cient than direct ones, but these methods require 
tools and machinery and a lengthened period of 
production.” Here we have not only a fallacy, 
but a contradiction, for if the method means 8 
“lengthened period of production” how can it 
be “more efficient” ? Its glaring stupidity is 
shown by the fact that goods of all sorte are 
turned out to-day in enormous quantities, at 
amazing speed, in all directions’ The “ period 
of production” for each article or unit of quan- 
tity has been not lengthened, but tremendously 
shortened, but it takes a “professor” of econc- 
mics to beat the bat in blindness. 

A great display is made of the valuable quali- 
ties (!) of the “Entrepreneur” or “Captain of 
Industry,’ whose function we are told on page 
164 “has become of the utmost importance in 
modern society, and seems to be growing with 
every increate in the complexity of indvatrial 
organisation” ; while on page 165 we read: “On 
account of the magnitude of business transacted 
under this form [of business companies] it 
often happens that the functions of entrepre 
neurship are divided, the shareholders owning, 
controlling, and bearing the risk, but committing 
the active management to elected directors, and, 
through the directors, to hired superintendants 
and managers.” (Italics mine.) Apparently 
the ‘utmost importance” of the “entrepreneur” 
(these French words sound so superior, 7ou 
know) consists in his ability to be “hired,” like 
any other wage-slave. 

Another useful admission is made by our 
authors when dealing with the aveneee of 
the division of labour. They say: “It has 
therefore happened that a large proportion of 
modern inventions have come from the brains 
of workmen.” (Page 171.) 

But it is on the subject of Value that the 
greatest confusion prevails, and necessarily so, 
as a clear understanding of this factor demo- 
lishes all the claims of the capitalist to his 
“interest” and “ profit.” 

Firstly we are told that two distinct but 
closely related ideas of Value are named “‘sub- 
jective value” and “objective value” ; then that 
“utility is the power to satisfy wants,” while 
“subjective value is the power to excite desire” 
and is determined by being “utility under a 
condition of scarcity.” (Page 100.) Also we are 
told that ‘‘objective value, or exchange value, is 
simple it is the quantitative ratio in 
which goods or services are exchanged” (ibid). 
Quite simple. But how is it determined? Here 
we are at once ina fog. We are asked to look 
ata market whereeight buyers meet eight sellers 
and where the buyers have one range of prices 
and the sellers another. After juggling the 
sixteen persons and their prices round once or 


twice we reach the conclusion that “the market | 


price is an equilibrium between the existing state 
r the supply and the existing state of demand.” 
(Page 190.) | simple! The market 
price is the price prevaili 
would take a bold person to deny the profound 
truth of this, though an ignorant man may ask 
what decides the point of equilibrium when 
supply and demand are equal. 

al attempt is made to skim over this awk 


ward point in dealing with “cost of production, ’ | 
when the question is put : ‘‘ Why cannot bakers, 


for example, sell bread for much less than six- 
pence a loaf? There are two 
answers : They might in some cases prefer to be 
idle rather than work for less, or they might feel 
that they were sacrificing the opportunity of 
making something else for which there are wants 
equally urgent.” (Pages 191.2.) 

This is vague enough, and the further ana 
lysis as to the costs forming the margin of pro- 
duction is no clearer. 


existing demand” (p. 194) is the determining 
factor in freely-produced goods, and finally we 
reach the definition that “value is determined 
on the side of demand by the marginal utility, 
and on the side of supply by the marginal cost 
of production.” (Page 199.) This is the last 
word on Value in general. How “ marginal 
utility” can be compared with “ marginal costa 
of production” we are not told— for the simple 
reason that it is impossible to compare such 
things in a measurable manner. 

The old confusion between use-value (or utl- 
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ng in the market. It | 


sible | 


We are told that the | 
“greatest” or ‘marginal cost of producing that | 
supply which will be in equilibrium with the | 
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lity) and value (or seg oe aie is still as | 


glaring as ever, though further confused by the 
jargon of “marginal” this and “marginak’ that 
80 beloved of Marshall and the Fabians. 
are we given any analysis, however elementary, 
of the “costs of production,” though some 
“frictional elements” are briefly considered. 
And wisely do our authors avoid analysis. A 
correct analysis, even if very brief—such as 
Marx’s “Value, Price, and Profit”—would be 
too enlightening to the wage slaver, and so 
must be avoided or t+ fogged. 

Monopolies are handled rather carefully 
which is not at all surprising in a book which 


was originally written for America, where the | 


latest thing in monopoly, the ‘Trust, flourishes 
and controls— though the statement that “all 


intellectual achievements are in part a social | 


product” (p. 201) may be used either to defend 
capitalist society against the monopolist, or, on 


the other hand, to defend the Trnst or MOnopo- | 


list against the inventor. 


The question of Money is fairly well dealt with | 
from the Gold Standard point of view. though | 
the usual chaos as to the “value” of money is | 


J. ¥. 


maintsined. 


(We are compelled to hold over the completion of | 


thie review.) 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—aeRnk ere” 


(““ Where the I.L.P. Stands” — Continued). 


Britain and France could ‘search his heart’ as | 


Sir Edward Grey invited his hearers to do, and 
come to any other conclusion than the one Sir 
Edward himself announced as being his own 
conclusion, viz., that Great Britain was bound 


in honour to go to war if France were dragged 


into war by her alliance with Russia.” 


| 

“Tt has been said that the 1.L.P. holds the | 
view that, notwithstanding the circumstances | 
binding Great Britain to France and France | 
to Russia, the-Government ought to have de- | 
clared for neutrality ; I do not accept this | 


statement as a correct re, resentation cf the 
position of the I.L.P. For my part, at all 
events, I agree that the Government was in 


honour bound by its secret understanding | 


with France to declare for intervention.” 


That is how the I.L.P. opposes the war! 
It was also stated at the 
followin 


of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who is an I.L.P. 
Member of Parliament : 


“ The invasion of Belgium and France by the | 


German Armies threatens the very existence of 
independent nationalities, and strikes a blow 
at all faith in treaties. In these circumstances 
a victory for German imperialism would be the 


defeat and destruction of democracy and liberty | 


in Europe.” 
Nor is this all. A plain resolution pledging 


the I.L.P. to opposition to any capitalist war | 
e support of the delegates at | 
4 to be shelved, to save | 


failed to obtain t 
their conference and ha , 
appearances, by means of the “ previous ques- 
tion.” 


One i? opposed it because, if adopted | 


by the I.L.P. 


“it would weaken its general criticieme of the 
Government and ‘of Soria policy. The public 
would accept th 

philocophy, and would not pay serious atten- 
tion to its propaganda.” 


suspected by the powers that be of being really 


| Socialists. That would never do. Their boasted 
| influence with the Government, their flow of 


legacies from maiden ladies, as well as their 
Nonconformist and Liberal support, would sud- 
denly fail them. 

Verily, with all due respect to the opinion of 
the “B.C. Federationist,” it is quite certain that 
the logic of the I.L.P. is a negative quantity, and 


| that the consistency of its policy is only dis- 


covered in the persistence with which it bas, 
since its formation, violated the Socialist prin- 
ciple and betrayed the working class. 

The facts demonstrate that The Socialist 
Party, during the present crisis, as in the past, 


| is the only party in thie country to maintain 
| the logical and consistent Sccialist position and 


policy. 


Will the “B.C. Federationist” please 
note? F.C. W. 


Nor | 


| 


| 
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A LOOK ROUND. 
———:0: -_——— 


AT a time when the capitalist Press—2Liberat 


| and Tory alike—are engaged in a stupendous 


| campaign for the purpose of obtaining likely 





recruits to assist in the slaughter of their fellows 
on the Cc ntinent, it is somewhat refreshing to 
take a peep into the,dim and distant past. Be- 
fore unearthing a few extracts from our masters’ 
periodicals, it is well to keep in mind the various 
adverts. which we see all around us: “ Your 
king and country need you”; “Is your con- 
science clear?" ; “What will you say when your 
boy asks what part you tcok in the great war?” 
etc. To-day, as always, the workers are vitally 


| Mecessary to the master class, and so we find. 


their paid agents and hangers on using every 
device to enlist the support cf the workers toe 
“‘crush the German hordes.” 

A few years ago when conscription was “in 
the air’ a radica) paper devoted a leading article. 
to the subject, half a column of which was occu- 
pied in stating that this form of military service 
was obnoxious to the working man. Knowin 


| the short memory of the average ‘‘ horny-hand 


onference that the | 
sentence in the declaration of Sccial- | 
ists of allied nations was inserted at the instance | 


country.” 


son of toil,” let us quote fully : 


“The conditions of life among British work- 
ers precludes them from taking any interest in 
their country. Their whole time is spent in 
making sufficient money to keep them alive. 
Millions of their number exist on the edge of 
the abyss of pauperism. During this excep- 
tionally prosperous year there bave never been 
less than 300,000 men and women out of work 
. . . Men, women—and children, too, to our 
eternal shame—are sweated nearly to death in 
factories for wages which do not provide them 
with a sufficient quantity of the actual neces- 
saries of life. Luxuries they dare not dream 
about. Under our present system, workers’ 
lives are wasted ae recklessly as they are ever 
wasted on the field of battle. A shunter on the. 
railway runs thirteen times more risks than a 
soldier did in the South African cam aign. In 
1911 there were 4,306 workmen killed and 
167,000 injured. [This in the piping time of 
‘peace.} Ponder on these figures and then try 
to imagine what the average workman who 
daily runs the risk of losing his life or limbs. 
must think when he is asked to vote for com- 
pulsory military service, so that he may help 
to repel a foreign invader. No, it will not do. 
This cry of foreign invasion does not rouse de- 
mocracy. The democrat thinks of 
and wonders what he got out of them. The 
duty of British Statesmen to-day is . . to 
make life worth living for the millione who 
now exist under sordid or horrible conditions. 
of poverty and filth. Physical degeneration is 
due . . . tothe long hours, the unhealthy 
surrounding#ithe congestion of towns, and the 
steady drain on the stamina of the people due 
to woman and child lIsbour. Let the overn- 
ment alter these conditions, give the worker 
an opportunity to enjoy a decent, rational, 
human life, make it worth his while and then 
see whether he is prepared to defend his 
country.” —“ Reynolds,” Dec., 1, 1912. 


The foregoing is an illustration of the fact 


y © | that our masters occasionally permit the truth 
arty as holding a certain | 


to leak out. More brutally stated it is an ad- 
mistion of the truth of our contention that the 


| average worker has no property to defend, nor 
This delegate is probably correct. By the | 
adoption of such resolutions his party wight be | 


apy country to call hisown He is borna wage- 
slave and dies as such. From early years, when 
he delivers the milk or the morning newspapers, 
onwards to the time when he is informed that 
he is too old, he sees but very little of “our” 
country of which we now hear so much. The 
delights of our 20th century civilisation are to 
be found in early rising, a dash for the work- 
men’s tiam or train. then to perform some 
monotonous round of toil, scales up with 
another struggle to return to the “cottage 
homes of England,” and on the way getting a 
glimpse of “our” country. 

Our radical rag-time journalist says: ‘The 
democrat thinks of past wars and wonders what 
he got out of them,” and we have wondered, 
too. We remember baving seen a monument 
with the inscription: ‘Soldiers, your labours, 
your privations, your sufferings, and your 
valour, will not be forgotten by a gratefu) 
But what are the actual facts. Ww, 


ast ware. 
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have before us a collection of Press cuttings, all 
of a similar character, one of which states that: 


“Wearing the Indian Mutiny medal and 
minus an eye, George Goldsby, aged 84, . . . 
told a pathetic story of his sufferings. ‘ You 
are not very well off now?’ suggested Dr. 
Waldo. And the old soldier silently acquiesced. 
‘Were you wounded at all?’ ‘ Yes, Sir; four 
times.’ ‘I suppose a grateful country has 
rewarded you. What pension do you get?’ 
“ Ninepence a day, Sir.’ The coroner proceeded 
to enquire how the old man was faring, and 
the pensioner said that, having paid his rent, 
he had 4d. a day left of his pension. He aug- 
mented this by selling matches. . . . The 
coroner (to the jury): ‘I should think a grate- 
ful country should have provided a comfortable 
home for an old Mutiny veteran like this.” — 
“* Reynolds,” 15.11.14. 


During the recent discussion on pensions and 
allowanc2s our masters’ servants in the House 
gave us an opportunity of measuring their 
gratefulness to their heroes and their depend- 
ents. ‘He (Mr. Bonar Law) thought it would be 
unwise and against the interests of the women 
themselves to endow widows with so much of 
the public money that they would never have 
to work.” He added, “that after the war every 
position in employment for which an ex-soldier 
is suitable shall be given to an ex soldier.” 
Mr. Asquith delivered himself of the following: 
“He thought it would be unwise to create a 
class of persons who could live in ease without 
ever having to work.” Such is the generosity 
of those who prate about their patriotism. The 
capitalist class may, in certain directions, find 
some employment for the ex-soldier with a view 
to enriching themselves at his expense, as a re- 
sult of the slight pension which he may be 
entitled to receive. 

With a view to hastening the day when war 
shall be no more, and peace and plenty shall 
abound for all, we invite our fellow-workers of 
this and other lands to study si e 


A PARTY OUTING, 


——:0: —— 


‘Ow June 12th, 1904, a few members of the 
working class, recognising the need for a Social- 
ist party as distinct from those organisations 
then in existence and claiming to represent 
Socialism in this country, met together and 
formed the Socialist Party of Great Britain and 
gave the grand old men of the psuedo Socialist 
movement, thosé.who had ‘ borne the heat and 
burden of the day,” an opportunity of exercis- 
ing their powers/of prophecy. After weighty 
consideration they decided that the Party would 
not live six months. Bat, like most of their 
most learned utterances, they were wrong, and 
now, after eleven\ years of strenuous exertion, in 
the midst of the )most frightful upheaval that 
capitalist society has seen, the Party stands 
forth as the only organization in this country 
that has consistently placed the Socialist position 
before the working class. 

This is, indeed, an event that calls for some 
recognition,fand were it not for the fact that our 
Opponents—-the master class—have smothered 
our ordinary political meetings, we should en- 
deavour to utilise the date for a number of 
meetings at which those toilers who are with us 
in the fight for Socialism could celebrate the 
event and announce their determination to pro- 
ceed with the task undertaken’ in 1904. 

Unfortunately this is denied us, but while yet 
the columns of the “Socialist Standard” are 
open to us our readers may be assured that the 
interests of International Socialism and the ix- 
ternational working class will be put forward 
unflinchingly. 

In order that the event may not be forgotten, 
those members who are able to do so will meet 
together and spend a day in the country on 
Sunday, June 13th. All who wish to joia us 
should get into touch immediately with the 
local Secretary or the Committee at 193, Grays 
Inn Road. 

It is in such times as this that we realize 
more forcibly than ever how wide is the gulf 
between ourselves and the “orthodox,” and 
how necessary association is to nerve us for the 
fight that is before us. Tae Comsirres. 


THE ONE VIRILE CLASS. 
——0:0-—— 
It is fairly safe to assume that never before in 
the history of the civilised world has such a 
profusion of literary slosh been printed as dur- 


ing the present period of human slaughter. The | 
worker is, on one hand, lauded to the skies asa | 
very fine fellow and on the other, roundly | 


cursed as a drunkard and slacker. Thousands 
of letters bristling with puerility find place in 
the Press dutifully heaping up the gigantic 
confusion already created by their professional 
brethren. Hundreds of oratorial geniuses—so- 
called —find free expression for their doubtful 
eloquence; reports of their speeches being 
eagerly devoured by those whose mental equili- 


brium, never at any time strong, collapsed quite | 
early-on under the extraordinary avalanche. To | 


quote from such mountains of piffle extensively 


would serve no useful purpose, indeed, it might 


quite easily lay the present writer open to 
affront, but no actual apology is needed in intro- 
ducing just one extract from the “ London Mail,” 
dated Nov. 3rd, 1914. It reads: “I suppose 
foreigners will never quite understand the in. 
curable habit that our soldiers and sailors have 
of persisting in believing even this frightful 
wat as the biggest bit of fun they have ever 
enjoyed.” The advocates of compulsory military 
service are having the time of their lives in 
proving the essential truth of the dictum that 
“old men love to give good advice because they 
are no longer in the position to set a worse ex- 
ample.” 
But it 
one also is enabled to perceive the growing in- 
tellectual bankruptcy of the master class with 
even Letter results. One good lady who has 


suddenly found herself famous owing to her | 
relationship to someone of military magnitude, — 
speaking in the North of England, said: “Trust | 


them!” (the great leaders) “They know, we 
don’t!" “They are more clever than we!” 
Placed alongside reports of the incompetence of 


certain officers in the early stages of the war, | 


such as Joffres notes on the Mons defeat, the 
statement suffers somewhat. This delightful 
“we are it" attitude is, however, very charac- 
teristic of the master class. But where, pray, 
may we find evidence of its expression? I have 
before me an official circular issued by a State 


department. In this circular there appears a | | 
| want cheap recruits ! 


and details follow explaining how money is dis- . 


paragraph headed, “Awards for Suggestions,” 


tributed for suggestions affecting improvements 
in plantand economy. This circular is addressed 
to the whole of the staff. During April, 1915, 
some 19 auggestions were awarded a total sum 
amounting to £13. The appeal itself throttles 


the very life out of our sentimental charmer’s | 


prattling remarks: ‘They know! We don't!" 
‘*They are more clever than we!” Birket Foster, 
whose praises are seldom heard, was born in 
humble circumstances in the unsalubrious town 
of South Shields. His water-colour work is 
truly glorious. One biographical dictionary 
actually says, “he sketched before he walked.” 
Did not the great Jean Millet, the painter of 
pastoral subjects, die in poverty, standing testi. 
mony to the world of the great versatile ability 
of the international working class. 

Epictetus, the slave Stoic philosopher, had 
such respect paid to his memory that when he 
died the lamp by whose light he was wont to 
study was sold for a considerable sum. 
last but by no means least, we have the cherished 


memory of the great genius of Treves, Karl | 


Marx. Speaking of Marx, Chambers’ Biographi- 
cal Dictionary says “at the British Museum he 


acquired his marvellous knowledge of economic | 


literature and the economic history of modern 


Europe,” and later.adding, “Marx wasa man of | 


extraordinary knowledge which he handled with 


masterly skill."" But ‘tis merely part and parcel | 


of the huge game of keeping the intellectually 
starved proletariat in subjection, these tales of 


the superior brain force exercised by the master | 


class. 

With the certain conviction that the working 
Ciass are a fitting instrument for their emanci 
pation once they grasp a class-conscious attitude, 
we affirm our determination to carry on the 


fight. Renouncing with loathing and contempt , 
all efforts to defile the Socialist case by the | 
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is upon the public platform that | 


| told that 


79 
| pseudo-Socialiat and labour poltroons, we atand 
now patiently working our way along the road 
that leads to the Red International. 
B. B. B. 


OO 
JOTTINGS. 


—_—_—— 0:0 





Only a short while ago we were constantly 
| informed that our heaven-sent Liberal Party 
were cutting a new road for the aged poor— 
_ “through fields of waving corn.” In thia con- 
nection we notice that Mr. Bowerman, M P., is 
in favour of an increase on the present allow- 
| ance to old-age pensioners as they are “hit by 
the war on everything they buy.” He further 
| States that ‘‘a question was addressed to the 
Prime Minister, but, I regret, his reply was by no 
means favourable The expense to the 
State is pointed to as a reason for rejecting the 
claim.” 

Doubtless many of “our State pensioners, ' as 
Mr. L. George terms them, who left the ‘* house” 
to spend the evening of their days in the 
““chimney-corner” will now have to choose be- 
tween starvation and the house. 


~ * * 


The military pickle now being served up 
should be the means of arresting the attention 
of the workers and giving them food for thought. 
In spite of declarations of truce various sections 

| of the master class are engaged in attacking 
one another. This reminds us of the old adage, 
“ When thieves fall out,” &c. 

One organ of the masters, in waxing wrath 
over the question of recruits, and particularly 
with regard to the age limit being extended to 


_ 40, tells us in a moment of candonr that : 


“One of the firat acts of the Coalition 
Government must be to remove the present 
unjust system of obtaining expensive recruits 
by telling the right kind of man that he must 
a to his country’s aid.’ —“ Daily Mail,” 
22.58.15. 


The ‘‘D.M.” is, of course, concerned with the 
£8. d. part of the business, hence the words 
“expensive recruits. For we are previously 
‘““most men of that age (40) are 
married, and married men ought not to be 
asked to go to the front while the young 





Then | 


slackers and shirkers are left untouched. 
Hark, ye, my single brethren, your masters 


x ok ok 
From another source we cull the following ; 


“There is no room for deadheads. We have 
suffered long enough for those that we have, 
and they must be quietly and effectively 
dropped. The leader we have got 
(Asquith}] the ‘brains’ must be found - 
“Reynolds, 23.5.15 " 

We could hardly go further ourselves. 

* 3 x 


We have from time t> time referred 1) the 
poverty of the working class and to their heroic 
endeavour to exist in this happy Christian land. 
That this poverty condition is consequent up on 
the privats ownership of the means of life is 
seldom seriously challenged. Sometimes our 
critics think we are apt to exaggerate this po- 
verty. [no view of this we, therefore, welcome 
the following with reference 1o the Clyde 
engineers : 

“ Many of the workmen are drawing bigger 
pay than they ever did in their lives before, 
and are able t> command luxuries which they 
could not afford before the war (“Sunday 
Chronicle, | 23.5.15 ) 

No, we dont think luxuries are the ordinary 
lot of the Clyde engineers : 

S: WE 
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OBJECT. 
The establishment of a system of 


soolety based upon the common own- 


ership and democratic control of the 
means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in‘the 
interest of the whole community. ;: = 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 
Britain . 
HOLDS — : 

TuaT society as vt presen constituted is. 
based upon the ownersl:ip of the means of living 
(t.e., land, factories, railways, ete.) by the 
capitalist or master class, and the consequent 
enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an 
antagunisin of interests, manifesting iteelf as 
a class struggle, between those who 
but do not produce and those who produce but 
do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emuncipation of the working class from 
the domination of the muster class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve ite 
freedom, the emuancipution of the working clasa. 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 
without distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to. 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national <a local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political purties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working class is diametrically opposed to 
the interests of all sections of the master class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 

thier party. 

The Soctarist Pariy of Great Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged lubour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calle upon the members of the 
working class of this country to muster under: 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
eir labour, and that 
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HOPE AND FEAR: 


In a collection of sermons issued something like 
a generation ago, entitled | “Ie Life Worth 
Living ?"’ Dr. Clifford, the Baptist divine, used 
these words (pp. 3-1, 7th ec.) sky 


“It is not altogether a satisfactory sccial 
symptom that such a question has urged itself 
forward into our discussions in’ theae later 
years. When a man begins to listen to the 
beatings of his heart, or asks the physician to 
apply the stethoscope to test the motions of his 
lungs, it is very likely there is something wrong 
with him. And when men coldly 
speculate as to whether ‘life is worth living,’ 
we may be sure that is ominous of a wide-spread 
despair of the means of human eatisfaction.” 


Coming from a professional optimist these 
words are significant, and thirty years have 
added to rather than detracted from the force of 
their application. Wall might we ask the hack 
neyed question when millions of the “youth and 
hope” fof civilization rush in’ frenzy into the 
jaws of Death. Bright indeed is the philosophy 
that can carry us in confidence through a reign 
of terror. 

Optimism or pessimism, which? ‘To the 
average mind to-day, nurtured in metaphysicu! 
habits of thought (glossed over, may be, by the 
superticiol “dialectics of the modern idealist 
school) there appears to be no alternatives but 
these, according to which either Good or Evil 
(note capitals are predominant in human affairs 
and tle universe generally. So it is that, when 
the monstrous fantasies on which we are from 
childhood invited to build our hopes have been 
dispelled by ruthless experience. ‘There seems 
nothing left but blank despair in the face of 
overwhelming circumstance— unless in the pro- 
cess of disillusionment new habits of mind have 
been acquired, and the facts of life more deeply 
analysed 

Optimism is defined by the dictionary as ‘the 
doctrine that everything isordered for the best” 
but what is “the best"? And what power is 
sapable of ordering “everything” therefor? Any 
real standard of “good” or ‘the best’ must be 
relative to certain particular circumstances of 
some particular person or persons; and as there 
are fundamental differences in the circumstances 
of various persons, 60 there are radical distine- 
tions in views of what is good or otherwise. ‘To 
a firm of armament manufacturers war ib a 
blessing ; to countless working-class households 
it is a source of deepest misery. Almighty, in- 
deed, must be the power which can reconcile 
this contradiction alone. to omit the mention of 
innumerable others 

There are, of course, people capable of assert- 
ing that in the Divine plan of existence the 
experience of the sufferers is of inestimable moral 
se ; others even go the length of deeming it 
purely illugory—-a figment of carnal sense. But 











A PHILOSOPHOLOGUE, 


rr 
Higa curious fact that the said sullerers seem 
to he the last to uppreciite these spiritual truths 
Shortage of provisions produces an ungecount 
ably paintiel sensation in the alimentary canal 
While so sentimental are scme humans that the 
sight of a relation maimed, or the knowledge of 
his death, is even known to eause unbideen 
tears to rise : 

Nevertheless we are told that oUt is tiles 
enough to be happy when life goes along Like a 
rong: but the man worth while is the man whe 
will smile when everything goes dead wrong 
Unable to destroy the popular consciousness of 
evil, Optimists profess to regard the deliberate 
cultivation of cheerfulness asa virtue. Carrying: 
this mental attitude to its logical conclusion the 
working class should grin at a colliery explosion 
or a railway smash, and find a source of ays 
ment generally in the myriad every-day allietions 
the existing order of things compels them to 
bear. Indeed, the only form of optimiem whieh 
recognises the necessity of providing scmething 
more than this absurdity for working-class 
supporters is the frankly religious, which offers 
death as the true solugion of all human woes! 
Kor of God and Immortality we can know no 
thing until we are stripped of the limitations ot 
mortal sense, and in these alone, tecording to 
the creed, is happiness possible. “All's well 
that ends well,” says the old saw, and USSIMIng 
the truth of supernatural creeds any amount of 
suflering is simply part of the Divine plan ot 
ordering everything for the best 

This brings us to a consideration of Pesrl 
misin, “The advance of modern seience las liad 
a two-fold elect. On the one hand it has vasth 
increased the poverty of the producing class and 
the wealth of those who own the Improved means 
of wealth production ; on the other it has des 
troyed to a large extent the hold upon the mass 
of scciety of the supernatural creeds, which, as 
above indicated, “justify” the optimistic view 
of life. Hence with “this world” getting more 
unsatisfactory and “the next” vanishing into 
thin air, there has arisen a systematic philosophy 
of unbelief and despair. 

That it is not popular with the ruling class is 
due to two causes : first, it conteadicts their ex 
perience of Jife ; 
citly, a condemnation of capitalism. A closer 
examination of pessimism, however, shows it to 
be based upon the same sort of illusion as opti 
mism, i.e, the attribution of universality and 
absolute permanence toa tendency whieh is only 
characteristic of certain peculiar conditions in 
time and space 

Because there are external forces whose opera- 
tions, at present uncontrolled by society, work 
havoc in the lives of the greater part of 
mankind, it is fallaciously assumed that this 
always has and always will be the case. Accord. 
ing to this‘creed, the human race is in the grip 
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secondly, it is, at least imipli- 


of a relentless Fate, whether personal or other- 
wire We know not which automatically shatters 
at all efforts Yet the 
in industry 


every li pe ane) ame cks 
Very 
Ves the le to this leo Which at pre duces [t 
iS Laan enitts that brings mite ben u the eon- 
trivanees for cc ntrollinig and udaplrng the forces 
obnature to Tuma ends. Blind teste comnmot pe. 
sist the everimercasing encronchinent of the 
torch of knowledge, and onee the laws of the 
eperations of the external forces are correeths 
tnnderstecd mois bution ste pr to the use of the se 
Hlamony with one's environment is the 
free ore successful 


process ob screntitte Progress 


lores . 
source ol happiness the 
exereme ol the foculties lorms eve iy joy. Tnese 
far, then, as the mass of mankind, ie. the work 
ing class, find “difea burden.” we must seek the 
CUMS TN Se me antagonism between their desires 
and the conditions Wherein they wre expects il to 
sutisty thei, 

The tirst and fundamental desire of mankind, 
the working class included, is fecd = Aetivity 
demands energy, which ino turn requires raw 
meutes ial The source of raw material In evternal 
nature, but mans environment te ds by ne 
means consists of nature, pure and simple ose. 
claliman has built up an intermediate world of 
olije cly Which are, ina sense, extensions of his 
faculties for obtaining: sustenance from nature 

meds of production; social organs 

Phis half human, ball nator development 
has its own laws which must be understood. by 
mankind before ther action ean be directed. to 
the advantage of all Otherwike our creation 
will be our mastor— ion faet, this ts exactly the 
position at the present day. The working class 
have developed the means of production, but 
the control thereof is not theirs 
of nature and of man as Independent objects 
have become widely understood, but the science 
of niaiies adaptation of hature has gel to be 
mustered hy the bulk of mankind to whom it 


The sciences 


TMU Let sy 

Thi follows from the faet that while the 
forces of nature exist from time Inimenmorial, the 
specific economic forces have only within recent 
years reached maturity. “The past two centuries 
have w itnessed Ub Croormiots change inh the scale 
of mans control of nature. Production has be- 
come manilestly social in character: hut as vet 
mankind blhaks the fact, and makes no attempt 
to control production on scientific ie, social, 
lines. Private property in the means of produe 
tion, a survival olf the petty, Huimature stage of 
economic development, causes the social nature 
of there things to manifest itself through com 
petition, with the result that a few elinib up on 
the bucks of the many, turning the very scale 
of production against the producers, tilling their 
own laps with every luxury and reducing their 
fellows to poverty. 

‘Thus the working class cannot satisfy a single 
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one of tiueir desires except by permission 
of ae that owns. ‘Their lack of unity 
divorce them from their environment. Their 
ignorance of ita nature leaves them at the mercy 
of the few who can exploit it. Yet as with 
Nature sv with society, knowledge paves the 
way to control. Socialism, i.e., the social control 
of social forces, is the scientific, and therefore 
the only remedy, for working-class suffering. 
Once the workers know this it would be absurd 
to assume they will refuse to act accordingly. 

Where then do Optimism and Pessimism 
come in? \Vhat is their practical relation to the 
Socialist movement? Optimism claims that 
this is the best of all possible worlds. 
parent pains are but the means by which the 
all-seeing |'ather secures our ultimate happi- 
ness. ‘I'v attempt to secure it on our own by a 
social revolution is both impious and unneces 
sary. The Lord will provide! 

Pessimism, on the other hand, bewails our im- 
potence against the hand of fate. Sorrow and 
death are on every hand, and external forces are 
stronger than we; to hope to control them is 
useless. The deepest desires are buta mockery ; 
for happiness is impossible and an illusion. 
Socialism? Pooh! If you abolished poverty t»- 
morrow it would reappear the day after. . 

Ia short, both creeds accept the capitalist 
system as inevitable and necessary. 
is simply the endeavour of the ruling class to 
foist their own smug satisfaction with them- 
selves and their system on to their slaves as the 
only correct opinion and guide of life. It ia re- 
jected by all who have passed through the fires 
and floods of working-class existence and found 
it horribly wanting in practical comfort even in 
spite of previous prejudices in its favour. 

Pessimism is but the inevitable reaction based 


on disappointment in optimism; a despair of | 


cipitalism coupled with an ignorance of any 
means of ending it. 

It, likewise, is rejected by all who have ana- 
lysed thé:conditions of working class existence 
discovering that the very forces which in their 
progress at present accentuate poverty, provide 
» basia for a system of life in which comfort 
and happiness shall be the birthright and con 
stant possession of all. 


Socialists are well aware that the fulfilment | 


of their object will not abolish the natural pains 
and penalties of existence. That death must 


self-evident proposition ; but we see no reason 
to take refuge in a life beyond the grave as our 


hope, even though at present the clouds be | 


thick and lowering. Spiritual conceptions from 
their very nature can have no scientific basis. 
The very “infinity’’ of the “faculty” and 


“‘object”’ of faith makes it possible by faith to | 


“believe” anything. The hard facts of existence, 
however, ultimately prove too strong for such 


beliefs, no matter how tenaciously they may be | 


held. 

But because we reject childish fairy tales of 
God and [mmortality we do not, therefore, 
abandon all ‘‘ confidence in the worth and ser. 
viceableness of human life” as Dr. Clifford 
asserted we must (p. 4). 

We atill find ourselves possessed of faculties 
and desires which seem to demand a material 
world for their exercise and satisfaction rather 
than a spiritual fantastic. The limitations 
against which we chafe are not those of nature, 
but rather those which have arisen in history 


from understandable causes capable of being | 


removed by human action. This accomplished 
we are confident that our lives will rise to a 
dignified natural level. 

At present we find ourselves hemmed in. 
Our energies must be prostituted to the class 
who rule. 

Since, then, for the nonce, real life is for us 
impossible, let us seek expression in revolt; in 
the conscious and deliberate effort to wrench 
the power from that class which uses it to our 
detriment, i.e., the ownership of the means of 
life, secured by political control. This is our 
only hope; all else is illusion. E. B. 


Propaganda is not dead because outdoor 
meetings have ceased. The backwash of war 
is already beginning to surge over the country, 
and many who were deaf can hear our message 
now, and many who were blind can see to read 
the ‘Socialist Standard.” ‘Nuff said. 


All ap- | 


imism | 
Optim | from the masters. 


| other lands. 





THR SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


TRAGEDY AND COMEDY | 


\__. 0:0 ~~: 


Once again the boasted “organising ability” 
of the master class has been found wanting After 
many diverse utterances by politicians and con- 
tradictory statements in the Press, a serious 
shortage of munitions of war in this country is 
now an acknowledged fact. One leading and 
influential organ has considerably injured its 
reputation in certain quarters by coming perjl- 
ously near telling the truth about the matter. 
[ts readers were much disturbed by such a 
flagrant departure from its notorious traditions. 
No doubt some ulterior motive existed fdr this 
daring attempt at veracity, but the shock was 


| 80 unexpected that a large number of the | 


journal's supportere were flabbergasted. The 


- Government very wisely and conveniently col- 
lapsed, and the Premier created the office of | 


‘Minister of Munitions” in the new Ministry to 
cover up the muddle. 


him admirably. He goes among the munition 
workers to cajole, insult, or, if necessary, to drive 
them to increased productivity. Ably assisted 
by the cringing and hypocritical Trades Union 
leaders, he is amashing to atoms every vestige 
of protection the men have been able to secure 
Conditions that have been 
gained after years of struggling and sacrifice 
are to be given up. Coupled with the base 
treachery of the Union leaders, his well-known 
insidious cuoning will probably be sufficient 
for the success of his miesion; but he is fully 
endowed with the authority to compel the 
workers to fulfil their masters’ requirements. 
And just reflect for a moment! What are their 
masters’ requirements ? Munitions of war. The 
cumulative efforts of thousands upon thousands 
of the working class, slaving the maximum 
possible number of hours at the highest possible 
speed, are required to produce implements of 
slaughter. Not something beautiful, something 
noble; not some luxury. No! To produce in- 
struments of death and destruction for our 
brothers to hurl against our fellow workers of 
How inspiring! How civilised 
we should feel! What a bloody tragedy ! 
However grim and relentless a tragedy may 
be, the element of comedy can seldom be denied. 


] ae er i i and will find 
‘ hat | Comedy is remarkably persistent, and will f 
terminate each individual life is a somewha | come meane of intruding into the situation. 


The comic relief in this case is provided by a 
collection of City ‘“‘toffe” who have formed 
themselves into what is called the ‘ Volunteer 
Munitions Brigade.” Perhaps, reader, you have 
not yet heard of this valiant organisation. In 
that case be assured that the fault is yours en 
tirely, for no opportunity to advertise itself has 
been missed by the Brigade. Anyway, for the 
benefit of the uninitiated, the “ Volunteer Muni 
tions Brigade” has been formed by a gentleman 
who is an accountant in the City of London. and 
its members are mainly recruited from the 


' clerks of the Stock Exchange Lloyds, Baltic 


and Insurance Offices. Every Sunday they for 
sake their collars, cuffs, and spats, don their 
old clothes, and go to Woolwich Arsenal to 
make munitions Of course, although they go 
to make munitions, it must not be supposed that 
tiie Areenal authorities are such damned fools 
as to let them try - it is bad enough to send the 
British soldiers into the field short of ammuni- 
tion. 

One member of the Brigade gives some of his 
experiences in an interview reported in the 
“Star and Echo” dated 14.6.15, in which he 
tells us that the Brigade undertakes the work 
“ordinarily performed by the more unskilled 
men and boys.” Even though the boys may 
not possess the requisite mental subtlety, it is to 
be hoped that the unskilled workmen who would 


| ordinarily be employed will be able to appreci- 


ate the patriotic sacrifice and British pluck 


_ displayed by these brave fellows who prefer > 


driving them from their positions in the Arsenal 


| to driving Germans from their positions on the 


battlefield. For, incidentally, it may be men- 
tioned that members of this Brigade are allowed 


to wear a badge denoting the fact that they are | 


engaged upon Government work, and are there- 
fore ineligible for military service. 

The interviewed member further states that 
his work in the Arsenal “was a fairly hard ex- 
perience.” One cannot help thinking that if 

{ 


| organisation is composed, too well. 
| snob, the superior pereon, to0 respectable to 


| the interests of all workers. 


Mr. Lloyd George was | 
appointed to the new post, and his duties suit | 
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the regular Arsenal worker realised the true 
calibre of his new “mate,” the latter would soon 
find his experience much harder. It is just 
possible that the “fairly hard experience” of 
doing boys’ work at Woolwich would soon be 
regarded as less preferable to the experience in 





| the trenches. We Socialist propagandists know 


the type of individual of which this precious 
He is the 


recognise his correct social status. He dces not 
understand that his interests are identical with 
To tell him this is 
to insult him. He is a master’s man from the 
crown of his head to the soles of his feet, and 
oh! go very. very ignorant. But, after all, he 
will have to be taught the revolutionary lesson, 
and will have to learn of his slavery. ‘lhe task 
is a tremendous one, fellow workers, so get busy 
and prepare yourselves ! W.H.S. 


THE FAILURE OF CO-OPERATION. 


0:0 


| Tae Co-operative lecturer, when discoursing on 


the advantages and possibilities of his subject, 
at trade union, temperance, and other meetings, 


invariably claims that it is a working-class 
movement, and the only movement that can 


" solve the poverty problem and abolish capitalism. 


It can accomplish this, he says, by gradually 
extending its functions until production and 
(listribution are entirely under its control. 

Some idea of the“ ambitious nature of the 
co-operative scheme may be gathered from the 
paper read by Mr. Aneurin Williams at the late 
congress. Among other things, he said ‘‘Their 
policy must be to epread distributive co-opera- 
tion over the whole country,” and again, “The 
land was the great source of raw materials and 
the chain of co-operation would be completed in 
proportion as co-operators made themselves 
owners of the sources of raw materials.” Of 
course no one doubts the possibility of their 
opening a cc-operative +tore in every town, 
villaze, and hamlet in the country, or even the 
adequacy of their resources to ‘judiciously 
acquire,’ here and there, land for building and 
other purposes. But such imperfect measures 
as these would not satisfy the mildest member 
of the Co-op. 

Co-operators have always maintained that 
their principles carried to their logical conclu- 
sion would abolish the middleman or capitalist, 
and this claim has been reponsible for a great 
deal of the support they have received from the 
workers, who, in many instances have bought 
their necessaries at the local stores when they 
could have bought them cheaper elsewhere; 
simply because of the principle they believed to 
be involved. 

If the claims of co-operators as to the possi- 
bilities of co-operation are wroag, then those 
who believe in them are being misled, and, 
while perhaps entertaining a strong desire to 
do something to remedy social evils, their energy 
and desires are wasted. For this reason it is 
necessary to examine their claims, and the first 
thing that strikes us is their inability to employ 
but a very small percentage of their members. 
Whether it was in the early days when their 
numbers were small, or to-day on what, in com- 
parison is a gigantic scale, the fact remains that 
co-operators cannot shut themselves off from the 
rest of society and produce and distribute for 
themselves, independent of the capitalists a- 
round them. They are dependent at the very 
outset upon the vast majority of their members 
being employed in the factories and mines of 
the capitalist, these, of course, merely constitu- 
ting the market, where the surplus value ex- 
tracted irom their employees is realised by the 
shareholders in the ordinary capitalist way. 

This brings out clearly the stupidity of the 
notion that any section of the workers, large or 
small, can by co-operation, or any other method, 
form self-supporting communities inside capital- 
ist society. 

But quite apart from the Co-op’s dependence 
for its market on wage-slaves employed by 
capitalists in the ordinary way, co-operation is 


| unable to expand without capital, which, not- 


withstanding its stereotyped phrase “ working- 
class capital,” comes from the only class that 
has capital to invest. 
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A movement by workers which proposes to 
compete with, and oust capitalism from the 
world’s markets is foredoomed to failure, be- 


cause it can only exist by copying capitalist | 


methods. If the savings of the workers is relied 
upon—as capital - it is obvious that co operation 
will remain insignificant in comparison with 
capitalism. [f, ou the other band, the dominant 
idea is the rapid increase iu bulk of the Society's 
trade, the necessary capital must come from 
capitalist8 and the Society loses at once its 
working-class character. 
either reffiain insignificant or become a fully 
capitalist concern. And the latter is precisely 
what has happened to the movement. Composed 
of men. imbued with capitaliet ideas of trade, 
and never understanding the working class 
position, the co-operative movement has been 
powerless to resist impregnation from the capi- 
talist forces all around it; the workers, whether 
employees or customers, have no control over it, 
and wholesale and retail alike are run on the 
same lines as other capitalist concerns. 

The likeness is faithful in every respect; the 
sordid and repulsive:details of the capitalist 
concern are reproduced in the Co-op.,and though 
ten thousand lecturers wrap it around with the 
cloak of priaciple, they cannot hide completely 
the exploitation and fraud which, finding day- 
light from time to time, brands the Co-op. 
Pharisee as well as fraud. So far as wages and 
conditions are concerned the Co-operative work er 
is no better placed than the ordinary wage 


slave; ho sells his energy by the das or the | 


week, every precaution being taken to see that 
he parts with it in accordance with the terms of 
the bargain, and the terms of the bargain and 
the price he obtains are, on the average, sufficient 
to keep him fit; there is no margin worth apeak- 


ing of for luxuries or to acquire shares in the | 


concern that exploits him. 

The Co-operative congreas of 1912 congratu- 
lated those societies that had adopted the mini- 
mum wage scale and “urged that the union 


hould carry on an active campaign until the | : . 
: } : Pec | capital to exploit the rest. 


scale had been adopted throughout the move- 
ment. ‘There had been a constantly growing 
agitation” said Mr. Hibberd : “for the move 
ment to be true to its principles and to pay its 


employees on a footing worthy of the co-operative | 


name.” This year Mr. Williams said that *‘co- 
operative societies were already great employers 


of labour, and in wages, conditions, and hours | 


they should be not only equal to the best com- 
petitive employers, but as far as possible they 
should set the pace.” From this we can only 
gather that so far their campaign has not been 
a huge success ; their wage slaves, foundering 
on or below the line of a bare subsister ce wage, 
can, by nostretch o the imagination, be termed 
the aristocracy of labour. 

A sure indication of the nature of co-operative 
conditions is the frequency of strikes among 
their workers, which, generally speaking, only 


take place when there is more than usual cause , 


for dissatisfaction. When these strikes are in 
progress there is abundant evidence tu prove 


that the Co operative worker is just as poor as | 


his fellow worker, who is not sheltered by a 
boss who Sarries on a campaig give him a 
minimum wage. During the Co-opéfative strikes 
of 1913, the conference held at Swindon dis. 
cussed ‘‘instances of unfair conditions of em 
ployment, of employees obtaining only one pound 


a week, upon which they had to maintain a | 


wife and family. Of a young woman who was 
the first hand in a Co-operative drapery estab 
lishment, and who earned only nine shillings a 
week.” ‘his last case leaving us to wonder 
what must have been the price of those who 
worked under her. 

But it is not only in the matter of exploitation 
that the Co operative Societies bear such strong 
resemblance to capitalist concerns; being forced 
to compete with the capitalist and small. shtp- 
keeper, they must, in order to maintain their 
position amongst them, resort to the same 
methods: lying advertisements, adulteration, 
and all the other forms of petty cheating, other- 
wise they find their prices undercut and their 
trade diminishing. Every concern, including 
the Co-op., advertises ‘ best quality and absolute 
purity.” But their veracity ig seriously im- 
pugned and confiding members and customers 
are rudely shocked when they read in the daily 


Press : 











| 
i 





In short, they must 
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‘For being found in possession of nearly 
half a ton of diseased pork, some of which was 
being made up into sausages, the Nottingham 
Co-operative Society was fined £20 and costs 
by the local magistrate yesterday.” 


“The road to hell is paved with good inten. 
tions,” and the v-op., in spite of its pious 
resolutions and proclamations of “cheapness 
with purity,’ ‘:no middlemen’s profits,” “a 
living wage for its workers,” etc., is no better 
than the rest of the capitalist thieves 

But the chain of evidence showing there is 
no difference or distinction between capitali-t 


and co-operative concerns was still further 


lengthened by Mr. Williams at the last congress 
where we may imagine bim in the usual polu 


' pous fashion of the capitalist delivering himsel{ 
| of the following: 


“Co-operative societies were already great 
employers of labour, ; He believed 
that the future policy of Co-operative Societies 
towards labour would be more and more a 
policy of co partnership.” 


Co partnership is admittedly the latest and 
most effective method of preventing disputes, 
urging the workers to the highest pitch of speed 
and efliciency, and at the same time reducing 
tbe wages bill. It is the latest crime against 
the workers ; it heaps insult on injury, insult- 
the wage-slave by calling him shareholder, while 
compelling him to drive his fellow-worker into 
the ranks of the unemployed, that a portion of 
the wayes thus sived to the capitalist may he 
paid to him in the shape of dividend or bonus. 
But co operators are so deeply involved in the 
capitalist game that they quite seriously contem- 
plate, without shame, this more thorough ex- 
ploitation and robbery of the workers. 

The principles they voice have been in the 
melting pot ever since their earliest progenitors 
nearly a century ago —died of slow starvation 
trying to live up to them. T’c-day they can only 
urge upon one section of the workera—‘ the 
well paid artisans"’—to use their savings us 
lor that is the real 
meaning of Mr. Williams’ statement: 


“Co operative housing was the next greatest 
field for the development of their movement 
and for the investment of hundredsof millions 
of working clase capital.” 


The aver-ge man will note, however, not so 
much the lack of principle involved in this last 
statement as the absurd remark, ‘“‘ hundreds of 
millions of working class capital.” 

But the schemes of Co operative dreamers he 
come, if anything, more preposterous and am 
bitious in proportion as their movement is 
annexed, and their principles smothered by the 
capitalist. Like many sccial reformers, their 
particular nostrum is a panacea for all social 
evily, even war. Mr. Williams said: 


‘Tt was for Co-operators in this country to 
keep in touch with Co-operators in other lands, 
in order to bring about better relations and 
find a basis for permanent peace.” 


Thus the Co operative Societies stand for co- 
partuership for the workers, dividends for those 
who find the capital, and a promise to try and 
find a basis for permanent peace. The same 
conditions, the same furm of robbery and the 
same promises that we get already from Lever 
Bros , Rowntree, Furniss, and all the rest of the 
business-like and business as usual capitalist 
firms. 

Co-operation is no remedy for poverty, nor 
does it even mitigate poverty, for even if is true 
that the workers, by its aid, can live more 
cheaply, it follows that they merely set them- 
selves a lower standard of living, to the advan- 
tage of the capitalist, who will reduce wages as 
soon as he is aware that he is paying more than 
is necessary to keep his slaves fit for their toil. 

But we shall be told that co-operation is good 
while competition is bad, and that we ourselves 
have said it. And this is true. Though when 
we speakjof cc-operation we mean that real form 
of co operation where all will co-operate in the 
production and distribuion of wealth—not for 
the profit of a few-——but for the use of all. 

The Co-operative Commonwealth is our ob 
jective, and the Co-operative Societies steal our 
adjectives to boom capitalism in one of its most 
petty and contemptible forms. ‘ 

F. F. 
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“OUR” FAIR INHERIT- 
ANCE. 


BRITAIN FOR ‘THE 


“Ttowas natural and ines tall 


DRIEIS 


uswho have ditt hee ro thowe a 


of the teibele camel ouy 


pee 
boy 


hemy 


world uw 


leave our countey Hdttrine: the 
should have been surprise <i 
ol Iirechaned 
“Indeed, it is one Cb tte crewed 

of the Jresent bad conthet that atten ten. tite 
een, twenty, een thirty vears spent abroad sat 
hot lientth 

pelled to 
realise that Mnekuid is the beste rit 


World fora Enedisiiman to trav ony 


Various mtervals ol our lives in sesre 
or pleasure we should liave bee ns 

vom thie 
Crreater and geander Hines there are else 
Where to ine:te to hi cher rapttres, buat simee the 
wutomobile has penetyited tito the dees 

of Cornwall and Somerset it is: 
feel that our beautiful eroeen Iighind, 4 


Valleys 
vn lo 
after 

wll, the fairest land the sun shines upon 
“Nad as we pass over it on 

springs days 


Thicse Iorverhit 
olous lows pot tel] 
lumself that, as | mists there remzgrns 


which 
bern 
or woman of British blood above Gritish soil, 
this Mugkurd shall he nS MS ited ona 
Children's ? Hall 


(ir 4s 
ei SO rs 


Cstnie tt) 


Pav nolds s 


Te ot 
sent bad econtlier 


Issone ol the “soe eons yiternns 

Uhtat those who dive de 
to spend years abrowud ta seareh of 
pleasure, should lave heen eon pacdlect 
that Maedand os tie best country i 

for them to travel tn. it Wwoutlel tnedenstits 

Inet oul COS. pe nee Wt ose Whonerve: 
further from their poverty-stricken tian: 

to the mine, field, or lactory. were Tc 
themselves wis thes, should not he Perr tthb ater 
the things that ineite to ligsher qayaures 

if th Vor! 
class Were at last to claim there share ol the eed 
things of the earth. 


would be a oud Conse Hence 


thar the 


war, whatever its issue. will not only mot ditt the 


lor tts oby Wd 
working class froin their miseralee cudition 
but will leave then: ina more precarious position 
than before. 

Phat the working class is not in cur iasters’ 
scliemes, except to afford the latter) 
tryand, in time of war, providing: feo 


mis ditxe 
forcan 
non. is abundantly evident. but we live | ink 
Mr. Tall Caine for bolarnatly stating the fuer Neo 
worker who has been the dupe of other «; 

agents could possibly by decemed by the, 
Weare net left in the dark as. te the Neve 

of" Brituin for the British and “ours.” Tis cod 
Iv tthingr at perfectly clear that by we 
“Us aire meant those 


and 
Tertivens of the world’ 
Whom only a world-war prevents making their 
accustomed coyaqes de plarsor, and by thus ig- 
hortng wud showing his contempt for those whe 
spend their lives in labouring for capitalist pro 
fit, the author assures that ourelol- 
will not be unclerstood lo ineluce the 
working class. And in this is the differences be- 
tween the above and most of the ordinary ‘y 

peals, thatthe * ours” isopenty identified with the 


possessing class. snd Untasks the professions 


“Onrs and 


dren <" 


seribes for the vualear satellites of the bourgeoisie 
that thes are 

But even af one or other of Capitalisnis ser- 
viet diel met occustonally, tia Inomentary return 
to lotesty make ct clear that by “the Interests 
of the rettion ) 


‘ 
1 


Pothier pa toasters, the capitalist class 


‘rstood the interests 
even if 
fo time 
strikingly prochiim that their interests are far 
rkers 


VO OOO.000 scheme 


are to hie thave 
Our nitsters themselves did not from: tine 


from bere identical with those of the vw 
(Qlustinece the emplovers 
to stuash ~Irikes) even if the capitalist Press 
pulpit, tnd platform: never departed from their 
ordinary came of bla! and hypocrisy, that 
Worker must be dense indeed whose sUSplcion 
In hot aroused at the mere assertion that. the 
powers that beare concerned about the welfare 
of the working class. Have the master class of 
Pritam, forexample, ever been concerned about 
the miullions of Knglish people who bave been 
rotuing in their slums? While there are thirty 
nine million poor in the countrys (sir Chiozza 
Moneys) and one-third of them are contioually on 
(Continued on p. 87. 
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CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES. 
20: 

Probably no newspaper carried on a more vigor- 
ous campaign against the Red Peril, a year ago, 
than the “Daily Express.” That the “Socialism” 
it attacked was, in the main, State Capitalism, 
is a fact which only adds picquancy to its 
present attitude. 

Before dealing with that interesting phenome- 
non, however, it is necessary to point out once 
more that the difference between “State Social- 
ism” and Socialism, is the difference between 
slavery and freedom for the workers. In the 
former, the elements of the new society are 
present, but until the workers own and control, 
all the benefit goes to the capitalists ; overwork 
and poverty is the workers’ only share. Until 
the proletariat have fought the class war to a 
successful conclusion, they are still the hirelings 
or wage slaves of a class of parasites. That is 
why the class struggle is the great Socialist 

rinciple, and that is what distinguishes us 

m the pseudo Socialists. Thus the develop- 
ment of large-scale industry, whether in trust 
or State, is but the economic basis of Socialism. 
It is the means which the working class trium- 
phant must seize and utilise for the common- 
weal. 

The “Express,” however, used to call any 
form of State enterprise Socialism, and it is 
ludicrous to find that journal advocating the 
very thing that it formly branded as the end of 
all things. 

But let it speak for itself. 


In dealing with 
the war it said on Jnne [9th: 


‘All that is required is an extension of the 
system which was applied to the railways as 
soon as war broke out. The railways were im- 
mediately taken over by the State. So smoothly 
do things run that we probably do not realise 
that to day every railway employee is a State 
employee paid by the State, and that every 
passenger travels as a passenger of the State, 
and pays his fare to the State. . . . The 
same principle must be applied to every other 
war industry with the smallest amount of de 
lay for the period of the war. The larger 
industries, such as coal and shipping and the 
manufacture of general munitions, and the 
supply of the nation’s food, must be taken 
over at once The smaller industries must be 
absorbed by the State as occasion demands— 
for the term of the war." 


Yet the ‘‘Express’’ used to say that what it 
now advocates was utterly impracticable, and 
the deadliest foe to efficiency! It was said to 
be an impossibility for a government to take 
over and organise sach vast and complex indus- 
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tries, yet no sooner does it become necessary to 
the interests of the master class than the thing 
is done, in the two vital industries, in the 
twinkling of an eye, while the “ Express” barks 
for more. From an impracticable, hare-brained 
scheme it becomes an extremely practical neces- 


sity. From being a grave danger because it | 


would inevitably foster inefficiency and cause 
waste, it becomes the sovereign way to increase 
efficiency and eliminate waste. Formerly, the 
absence of the vivifying breath of competition 
was said to mean industrial death ; now compe- 
tition is abolished in the vital industries because 
co-operation alone is life. Formerly the very 
basis of the British Empire was individual 
initiative and private enterprise; now the Em- 
pire is in danger because of the chaotic inefiici- 
ency of individual initiative and the utter failure 
of private enterprise—and to save the Empire 
these very things must be aboliahed in the most 
essential industries. Truly the right about face 
of the capitalist Press ‘8 remarkable, even for 
them. But wait! perhaps they have not yet 
done turning. 

We used also to be told that Socialism me- 
naced the liberty of the individual and meant 


thegregimentation, the ticketing, the registration | 


and State surveillance of the people. But even 


so, the objector was worrying himself unnecea. | 


sarily, for it is certain that this “liberty,” so far 


as the mass of the people are concerned, has | 


been interned or repatriated ages ago ; while 
with regard to the awful charge of wishing to 
label, control, and register men and women, 
well, the free born Briion has, for the past few 
years, been undergoing a Prussianisation that 
bids fair to leave its prototype far in the rear. 


The workers were classified, ticketed, and | 


docked, suffering pains in the pocket, in that 
great ninepence for fourpence swindle. Then 
the Defence of the Realm Act hit them below 
the belt. Next comes the Munitions Bill to give 
them a further dig in the ribs, while close on 


its heels follows the National Register, with its | 
questions, its penalties, and its precious certifi- 


cate that is to certify our servitude. 


It would be truly curious to find out what | 
arguments the capitalists have left even against | 


the bogey they label as Socialism. When their 
interests demand it they throw their arguments 
to the winds and lay bare the lying hypocrisy of 
theit assertions. Circumstances, they urge, alter 


cumstances have shown that the helpless inefii- 
ciency and wasteful dishonesty of their boasted 
private enterprise is very much worse even than 
their capitalist State enterprise. 


professed to be opposed to Socialism because it 


menaced the liberty which was supposed to exist | 
in this country, and which was dearer to these | 
frauds than life itself? We have listened in | 


vain for the protests against the Register, etc., 


| by the Liberty and Property Defence League or 


any similar body. Those doughty champions 


| of individual liberty in the Anti-Socialist Union 
who never tired of assailing us on the false | 
_ ground that we advocate what the Government | 
and acquiescent. | 


is now doing, are now silent 
The sad truth is that under cover of national 
necessity the chains of servitude are being fas 


tened more firmly upon the limbs of the worker. | 


Nevertheless there is no room for pessimism. 


Economic aye ae proceeds apace. The | 


ruling class, in the pereuit of its interests, re- 
futes its own arguments, eats its own words, 


and, in very truth, helps dig its own grave. | 
Socialism is ever more clearly demonstrated to | 


be both possible and necessary. Every fresh 
phase of capitalism throws into relief the anta- 
gonism of classes, and indicates the need for 


the working class to become masters of the | 
| State, and use its supreme economic power for 


the liberation of human kind from wage slavery. 
And the day of that liberation may come sooner 
than we now dare to think. 


STOCKPORT. 

Will those sympathising witn our principles, 
living in or around Stockport communicate with 
TOM SALA, 48 MAYFIELD GROVE, 

REDDISH LANE, HORTON, 
from whom all particulars as to joining ete. can 
be obtained. 
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BY THE WAY. 


—— 


An echo of the recent L.C.C. tramway strike 
was to be heard in a case which came before 
the court recently, when we were treated to a 
specimen of magisterial wisdom. Two tramway 
men were summoned for keeping dogs without 
a licence; one of the men was on strike whilst 
the other remained at work. The punishment 
in the case of the former was 103. plus a lecture 
on the enormity in being on strike at the present 


_ time, while the latter was discharged. Obviously 


the question of the dogs was of secondary im- 
portance with the learned cadi. 


* OK 


We might, however, point out in passing that, 
to our mind, the drivers and conductors over- 
looked a very important factor, namely, the men 
who supplied the current for propelling the 
cars. To leave these men out of their consider- 
ation was to court failure. At the same time it 
should be borne in mind that the masters held 
the trump card in the shape of the military, 
whose services might have been requisitioned 
while capital's royal reserves, the unemployed, 
were being trained for the work. 

* ok x 


As a result of the order issued by the L.C.C. 
not to take back men who are eligible for the 
army, doubtless our masters will have been able 
to rope in a few more recruits for their “ volun- 
tary” army. 

In this connection I notice that: 

“The proposal to give no war bonus to men 
of military age was unanimously adopted by 
the City Corporation to-day. . . . Noen- 
couragement would be given to the able-bodied 
to stay at home when they were needed at the 
front.’ —** Star,” 17.6.15. 

There you are again. Hurrah! for the land 
of the free. So far the “ voluntary” system has 
absolutely vindicated itself, say one section of 
the capitalist Press. 

* ok Ok 


Once or twice lately reference has been made 


| to Ben Tillett, of the Dock Labourers’ and 
| Riverside Workers’ Union, and in doing so 
| again we have no desire to assist in the booming 


cases. Undoubtedly. And in this case the cir- of this individual, who at the present time 


seems to be more valuable than ever to the 
master class. My object is to draw attention to 
the acrobatic performances of Mr. Tillett, who, 


| at one time is loud in his denunciation of the 
And where are those damnable frauds who | 


master class and now is offering his services to 
them in order to further cement their hold on 
the working class. 

A year or two since Mr. Tillett was speaking 
at the London Opera House when he said: 
“The other side had tried to fool the people, 
and so far had done better than we had.” He 
has now undoubtedly overtaken the “other 
side,” for we read : 


‘‘Many people with no obvious concern in 
the firing line have been allowed to visit France 
and Flanders But there have been 
cases when this licence has been justified by 
the facts, and oneof them is Ben Tillett. Ben 
Tillett has been allowed a pretty free hand 
over there. He has ferreted about as he pleased, 
and he has come back, as he says, to preach 
‘bloody murder.’ - Ben Tillett, fired 
with the knowledge of what this war really 
means, is going to be worth a whole munition 
factors to Mr. L. George. Is there not a post 
at Armaments House for Ben Tillett ?”’— 
“Daily Dispatch,” 18.6.15. 


Doubtless the masters have long since recog- 
nised the “fooling’’ propensity of this betrayer 
of working-class interests. How faithfully and 
well he served them in 1912 at the time of the 
Dock Strike, when he and those other “leaders” 
ordered the men back to work after ten weeks 
of bitter struggle! Moreover, be it remembered 
that this strike was not one for fresh demands, 
but merely asking the masters to “honour a 
scrap of paper” containing awards made to the 

ockers a year previously. 

It is to be hoped that many of those dockers, 
who in 1912, at the meeting in Southwark Park, 
voted against returning to work and tore down 
the notices ordering them to do so, and futher 
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told their “leaders” that they wore traitors, will 
remember the murder of their children and 
srives by the capitalist class in the year of dis- 
grace 1912. 








* Ok ok 
In the midst of the hubbub generated by the 


campaign of frightfulaess, upon which many | 


yards of type and a large amount of printer's 
ank have been used, I have, as it were, been 
favoured by the gods, for in my travels I have 
Come across an item of interest from a leading 
paper which speaks of the arming of passenger 
ships. In a report of the Royal Mail Packet 
Co. for 1914, which is referred to as disappoint- 
ing, we are informed that: 


“The company has had two steamers sunk 
by the enemy, but its passenger ships have 


escaped. This immunity from attack, the direc 


tors say, has been ina large measure due to the 


fact that, a year or two before the war broke 
out, nearly all the “A” and ‘‘D” steamers were 
armed with guns for the purpose of self defence. 
It is quite clear that the step has been fully 
justified by later events, and the company has 
been complimented upon its public spirit in 
taking the initiative in this matter, on the 
suggestion of the Admiralty and at atime when 
the desirability of arming merchant vessels 
was less obvious than it is now.” --‘* Msnches- 
ter Guardian,” 4.5.15. . 


Then itis marvelled at why passenger steamers 
are torpedoed ! 
x Ok O* 


Asa result of the large number of coal miners 
‘who have enlisted there is a consequent diminu- 
tion in the output of coal, which is becoming a 
Serious matter to the bosses, who3e attention is 


now being directed to the question of increased | 


production. Of course, as usual, they do not 
‘suggest tackling the job themselves —the “ dig- 
aity’’ of labour is all very well for their slaves, 
but they, the possessors of directive ability, do 


not want any of it. So now they are busying | 


themselves as how best to speed up their slaves 
who remain at home. They might even requisi- 
tion the services of the Bishop of London, who, 
a short time ago, was ready to break stones if 
necessary. 

A meeting between the owners’ and work- 
men’s representatives has been recommended 
by a Departmental Committee to consider how 
far the Eight-Hours Act should be suspended. 
{n this connection Mr. Stephen Walsh says: 


‘Paradoxical as it may sound, a real Eight- 
Hours Act has never been passed. At many 
of the newer and larger pits the time allowed 
by the mines inspectors for the lowering and 
raising of the men, added to the coal- winding 
period, makes each shift one more nearly ap 
proaching ten hours than eight, and it is certain 
that an extension of the present working time 
would not result in anything like an equal 
increase in production.’”’—‘‘ Manchester Guar- 
dian,” 17.6.15.  - 


Certain suggestions—so dear to the heart of the 

capitalist—have been made in respect of a more 

extended use of female labour and the employ- 

ment of boys at an earlier age, Says King 

Coal: “Suffer little children to come unto me.” 
x OK OX 


Mr. A. Henderson, speaking at a Labour and 
Progressive Association meeting at Bishop Auk- 
land in connection with his having joined the 
new War Ministry, said : 


“They [the Labour Party] were asked to join 
in order to maintain the fullest standard of 
unity until the war was completed . ; 
when they would be free to revert to the 
original position without having compromised 
in the slightest degree.” 


The speaker went on to say that: 


“‘ The invitation placed him in a very difficult 
position. It was decided that the in- 
vitation be accepted. He readily ad- 


mitted that it was against the constitution of 


the Party, but the constitution was made for 
‘Er conditions.”’—-“‘ Manchester Guardian,” 
1.5.15. 


This latest move of the Labour Party is con 


sistent with their usual tactics of acting as a | 


kind of special fire brigade to the Jate Govern 
‘ment, moving amendments and voting against 
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position,” suggasts the falsity of the previous 
suggestion of reverting to the original position 


“without having compromised.” This latest | 
| evidence of compromising with the enemies of 
| the working class shoul 


suffice to prove the 

utter worthlessness of the muddle-headed La- 

bour Party. Tae Scour. 
Serer 


CAPITALIST ECONOMICS. 
~~ &(Continued.) 
_—_—_— 0: —_—_—_. 

“ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS” 

by Richard T. Ely and George Ray Wicker 

(America). Revised and adapted for English 

Students}by L. L. Price, M.A. London: Mac- 

millan & Co. 4s. 6d. 


A 8UFFIOIENT sketch of the matters of Credit , 


and Banking is given, but in the chapter on 


“International Trade and Exchanges” technical | 
terms are introduced too soon in the discussion | 


for the clementary students, who would find 


some difficulty, from this cause, in following the | 


arguments. 
In the chapter on Distribution the old non- 


sense of sharing the product among the three | 
factors, “land, labour, and capital,” is repeated, 
though a few lines further on it is admitted that | 


“when we are discussing the share of the annual 
produce that falls to the land (sic) we are at the 
same time explaining the principles which de 


termine the size of the rent income of the land- | 


lord.” (Page 275, italics mine.) Obviously the 


land and the landlord are not one and the same | 


thing —except in orthodox economics. 

On the share of the product called wages we 
are met with a curious fact. The old factors 
supply and demand are still used, but we are 
now told they are too general to be of much 
use. A description of the conditions forming 


the “standard of life” or ‘standard of comfort” | 


is given as being a “very real and powerful 


force in the determination of wages,” and it is | 


further stated that : 


“Even from the standpoiat of employers as a | 


class the policy of depressing the labourer’s 


standard of life stands condemned. Labour, | 


to attain its highest efficiency, must have charac- 
ter and intelligence, as well as mere animal 
strength.” (Page 296, italics mine.) 


And, I may say, let them only add correct 


knowledge, and the day of the employers will 
be over. 


The purpose of our authors’ last-quoted state- | 


ment is shown a few lines further on, where 
we read : 


“If the labourers in seeking higher wages | 
enforce demands which would rob the capitalist | 


of the interest that is hisdue . . . then 
in a sliort time the capital will cease to be 
saved (!) and the unprofitable business will be 
discontinued” (Page 297, italics mine.) 
How are the mighty fallen! ‘The great god 
Supply and Demand, and even “marginal” 
supply and “mar,rinal” demand, must descend 


from its throne when the labour market is under | 


consideration. Here stern necessity, tempered 
a little, perhaps, by a ‘‘standard of comfort” 


which makes for the cheapness called “‘effici- vainly seeking the job that seems farther off 


ency,” is to be the ruling deity, and before it 
we of the “lower orders” must humbly bow. 

For are we not told on the same page that 
“it is not easily conceivable that under present 


conditions of industry the labour can for long | 


get more than it actually produces”? That 
particular conceivability is entirely reserved for 
the capitalist, who not only produces nothing, 
but enjoys the best of that produced. 

Bohm-Bawerk’s much-boomed “theory of 
interest” is trotted out to explain why interest 
is paid, but as no attempt is made to discover 
whence this interest comes, the theory does not 
take us far. The writers say (p. 321): 


“ Interest is, in fact, a payment for postpone- 
ment of enjoyment, and such ‘ postponement’ 
furnishes an expression lees open to abuse 
or misunderstanding than the expression 
‘abstinence.’”’ 


| Think of the enjoyment a Rockefeller or Roths 
_ child “‘ postpones” when investing his capital in 


a fresh line of industry. With what joy can he 
look forward to the repayment that will enable 


| him to have an extra kipper for tea or—hush - 
| another “arf-a-pint” to go to bed with ! 


London School of Economics & Political Science 2007 
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them, &e. The phrase “ placed him in adifficult | 


| “danger to 
| very real.” 
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SS. ee ————— 
That a whole chapter in an elementary toxt- 
book should ba devoted to Socialis:n is certainly 
encouraging to ourselves. Tae general descrip- 
tion of Socialism is marred by the absur lity 
| (apparently borcowad from the capitalist notions 
| of the [.L.P.) that we “desire to socialise 
| capital,” thongh we aro correctly described as 
_ wishing “to abolish capitalists as a distiact 
‘ class.” It will doubtless astonish the I.L.P.er 

and Clarionette to read that tnuniciprl owner- 
| ship of gas-works, electric lighting works or 
' other “‘natural” monopolies are not Socialistic. 
| Moreover, by separating “frankly and rationally 
| the private from the publicindustrial sphere we 
| lay firmly the strongest. possible foundation for 
| the existing order, instead of allowing men to 
rik haphazard into Socialism or chaos.” (Page 
343.) 
When we come to the “arguments” against 
| Socialism we are led once more into the region 
of hope. ‘‘We may derive hope from the fact- 
_ that men everywhere are coming now to recog- 
| nise the social obligations resting on the indi- 
vidual” we are told, while Dr. Frazer, late 
Bishop of Manchester, is quoted as saying : 


“Some of us, however, have inherited or re- 
ceived money in some way without a return on 
our part. We are placed by God on our 
honour.” (Page 345, italics mine.) 

, Note how they receive money “in some way,” 
yand how strong their “honour,” as religious 
| associations and as individuals, must be when 
it allows them to draw rents and profits from 
brothels, slums, and breweries. 

In referring to the so-called “Weakness of 
Socialism” we are asked how we are to deal 
with agriculture, “‘which has hitherto resisted 
| all efforts at centralisation.” And this from 
| people in the land of the Bonanza Farm, the 
| Grain Elevator Trust, and hugh cattle ranches ! 
| The differences here are no greater than in many 


| another industry, of which a good example is 
| the “‘chain-store” system, where the units are 
comparatively small but the ownership and 
control are centralised. 

And the hoary “‘herculean task” of appor- 
tioning work “without engendering a universal 
discontent that would be fatal to the plan” is 
once more brought from its retreat. Blissfully 
ignorant, of course, are our authors that these 
tasks are done to-day with misery as a reward 
aud a gulf before them that ‘few men can hope 
| to cross.” Note that few men can even “hope” 
| to leave the ranks of the working class. 

Yet without even the “hope” the authors are 
| 80 fond of referring to no difficulty is experi- 
' enced in obtaining the labour power to carry 
out this work. How much more readily will it 
be done when a full share of the good things 
and enjoyments of life are taken as a result of 


| doing a share of the work of society ! 


Another “objection” to Socialism is that the 
ersonal freedom seems 
ancy! We poor wage slaves might 
lose our ‘‘freedom"’ to starve in the midst of 
plenty that we eujoy to day ; we might have to 
forego the liberty of remaining cold while plenty 
of fuel was at hand ; we might fiud ourselves 
faced with the “very real danger” of no longer 
requiring to tramp the streets fur weary weeks 


each day ; we might have to give up the “ free- 


| dom” of keeping to the road when on tramp 


and take to the woods and parks and heauty 
spots now so seldom open to us. It looks ag 
though it would be almost worth risking. 

“Finally,” we are told, “we may lay down 
the general rule that the domination of a single 
industrial principle is dangerous to civilisation.” 
As this ie exactly what is happening to day 
where Science, Art, Literature, Poetry, and 
Music, as well as production of wealth, are all 
under the domination of capitalism, our authore 
appear to have made a mistake in their refer- 
ence. Under Socialism, where the maximum of 
diversity consistent with the general well-being 
would be the rule, this “objection” obviously 
does not apply. 

The suggestion that ‘‘ What is needed is a co- 
ordination of the two principles —the principle 
of private and of public business,” is rather 
late, as most of the “public” business to day is 
conceived and carried on in the interests of the 
master class, who have arranged the “co-ordi- 
nation” to a fair degree of efficiency. 

When such acute agents of the masters can 
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find no better objections to Sccialism than these 
we can realise how strong our case really is, 
Not a single essential point of that case is re- 
futed, nor is any real error shown ; and the so- 
called points are in each instance far more 
strongly applicable to the present system than 
to any other. 

As stated in the reviewer's opening remarks, 

the admissions of our opponents show how far 
our ideasand education arespreading inall lands. 
When a sufficient number of the workers grasp 
the truth of the Socialist case and decide to take 
control of the means of life for themselves, they 
will look back with amusement upon the la- 
‘boured and befogging efforts of the capitalist 
economists to explain the system of wealth pro- 
duction and distribution, and with still more 
amusement to the feeble objections and diflicul- 
ties now urged against Socialism. J. F, 








FIGHTING IT OUT WITH THE 


“WEEKLY PEOPLE.” 
== 9:0. 


Ty the May issue of this journal the present 
ascribe attacked the policy of the Socialist Labour 
Party of America. ‘To this attack the organ of 
that party, the ‘‘ Weekly People,” has offered a 
reply in two instalments. ‘I'he spokesman of 
the S.L.P. of A. effects surprise at the charge 
which was levelled at his organisation, and, of 
course, resorts to his old wheeze—his critic has 
“his own conception of class-conscious organi: 
sation, according to which he tests the S.L.P. 
and finds it wanting.” 

Unfortunately for the 8.L.P. case, however, 
the ‘Weekly People” scribbler goes on to give 
the S.L.P. conception of class-conscious organi- 
sation, which is as follows: 


“‘class-conscious organisation means that 
form of organisation which recognises and is 
based upon the fact that society is divided into 
two distinct economic [!] classes, with interests 
diametrically opposed. These two classes are 
the working class and the employing class ; 
or, the working class and the capitalist class. 
Between the two an irrepressible struggle goes 
on, ‘There is, in the nature of things, no 
bridging of this struggle; it can only end by 
the working -class’s abolishing the capitalist 
system, which is responsible for both classes, 
and by assuming control over the affairs of 
production in the interests [of] all the workers 
in the land, Class conscious organisation of 
labor means the recognition of these facts and 
acting in accordance therewith,” 


Though, broadly speaking, this statement is 
correct, it is carefully worded so as to dodge the 
essential point that CLASS - CONSCIOUS 
ORGANISATION IS THE ORGANISATION 
OF THE CLASS-CONSCIOUS. ‘The reason 
of this is that to insist upon clase-consciousness 
in those they would organise means that the 
8.L.P. must educate those people, and this in 
turn means that the time for such organisation 
has not arrived, since the number of clase-con- 
scious workers is so small that if organised they 
would be utterly incompetent to carry on the 
functions of those organisations the Industrial. 
ists seek to displace—the trade unions, or as 
the S L.P. of A. will have it, craft unions. 

But if the conception of class-conscious orga 
nisation quoted above is calculated to obscure 
the awkward and unwelcome point which abo 
lishes all chance of mushroom-quick “success” 
—the point that that alone is class-conscious 
organisation which organises the class-conscious 
-—it offers no ultimate loophole for escape from 
the position, since its very terms themselves 
lead inevitably to the same awk ward conclusion. 

‘Class-conscious organisation,” we are told, 
“means the recognition of these facta and act- 
ing in accordance therewith.” Can the SLP. 
of A, spokesman tell us who but the class- 
conscious is going to recognise the facts he 
tabulates-- the facts of the class division of 
society, the antagonism of interests between the 
master class and the working class, the clats 
struggle, and the need for revolution? And 
who, will he tell us, is capable of “acting in 
accordance therewith” save he who does recog- 
nise those facts ? 

Our opponents’ definition of class conscious 
organisation, therefore, quite clearly commits 
them to the organisation of class-conscious 
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workers only, whether upon the political or the 
economic plane— that is, of course, unless they 
are prepared to forswear class conscious organi 
isation, which, apparently. they are not. 

When, therefore, the ‘ Weekly People” asks: 
“Does our friend, A.B J., dispute this presen- 
tation of the case and deny that the Socialist 
Labour Party meets the test in this respect,” 
their friend A.E.J. answers no to the first por- 
tion of their query, and yes to the last. 

For the Socialist Labour Party have organised 
an Industrial Union, and though they would 
doubtless claim that it is “based upon the fact 
that society is divided into two classes,” and 80 
forth, they dare not contend that it is an orga 
nisation of the clase-conscious, or that they have 
ever tried to make it such. 

But it is not only according to their own 
“presentation of the case” that the S.L.P. of A. 
stands condemned. In dealing with a point in 
my previous article the “ Weekly People” says: 
“Organisation upon lines of industry does not 
necessarily divide the workers as a class . . .” 
Whether it necessarily does so is not at all the 
point. In the silly circular which the S.L.P. of 
America sent to the parties affiliated to the 
International Socialist Bureau (which circular 
was the starting-point of the prerent discussion) 
it was claimed that “the correct form of econo 
mic organisation (industrial unionism) is the 
embry 0, the undeveloped form of future society,” 








is a definite announcemert that what follows is 
to illustrate the point that “industrial unionism 
is the undeveloped form of future society.” And 
in what follows is contained this statement: 


‘. . no one man can truly represent the many 
and varied interests of the different industries 
which are to be found within a given teriitory. 


To represent any one of these industries in the | 
interests’of those actively engaged and produc- | 


ing therein, one must, himself be engaged 
therein, understanding the necds and require- 
ments of such interests.” 


Words could not state more definitely that 
in the ‘future society” as conceived by the 
Industrial Unionists, there cannot be unity of 
interest in the community, but that those en- 
gaged in each industry will select their cham- 
pions to struggle for their various interests—as, 
indeed, they must do so long as those interests 
are not in unity, On these grounds I repeat 
that organisation on industrial lines as outlined 


in the Socialist Labour Party's circular, does | 


divide the workers. 
“The Socialist Labour Party's claim that 


“Industrial unionism, by organising the wor: 
kers along the lines of industry, no more 
creates antagonism or destroys class solidarity 
than does the political organisation, which 
organises the workers along the lines of political 
sub - divisions, political districts, sections, 
branches, ete.” 


is fatuous in face of the contradictory claim that 
the industries are to be represented in theinterects 
of those actively engaged and producing there: 
in (“To represent any one of these industries 
in the interests of those actively engaged and 
producing therein .’ §.L.P. circular to the 
Affiliated Parties of the International Socialist 
Bureau. [Italics mine.) It is quite clear that 
such representation is not founced upon a social 
phase in which we are alike, but one in which 
weareall different. Such organisation if it could 
exist, would le quite capable of carrying the 
strike into the new society. Its absurdity is 
revealed in the reflection that it would nct en: 
brace the whole of the people, for those wlio had 
not reached the age to be “actively engaged 
and producing therein,” and those who had 
passed that age, and those who were incapable, 
would have no representation and no rights. If 
this would not Le dividing the workers teach 
me the meaning of the word. 

No, organisation by industries as the “unde- 
veloped form of future society” will not wash. 
Industries may be a transitory phase, Indus 
tries will never embrace all the people. The 
“needa and requirements of the industry are 
not a matter for the industry alone, but are a 
part of the social needs, and can, in the last re 
source only besatisfied through theco-ordination 
provided by the control of social man. 

On the other hand, the permanent feature of 
democratic society is common ownership of the 
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ys, and would ap. 
point or cause to be appointed men (or women) 
having the requisite technical knowledge, to 
achieve the desired result, 

To take up for amoment the other side of our 
opponents’ unhappy illustration, what would 
the representatives of the wofkers in the railway 
industry as such know of the higher question 
of the social demands upon the industry they re- 
presented—or what would they care?’ To find 
an instance in current events, what do those in 
the railway service know of the nesds of the 
army which they are transporting aupplies for? 
The first thing the Government had to do when 
war broke out was to place the railways under 


| the control, as far as was necersary, not of men 


who underatood “the needs and requirements 


nociet | of the industry,” but of those who understood 
The circular then saye, “To illustrate hat | 


tho “needs and requirements” of the military. 
Onr other point before leaving this side of the 
qnestion, The S L.P. of A. epokeanian Bays : 


‘“l’o contend as A.J. contends, is tantamount 
to saying that claes-conscious political organi- 
sation is not founded upon the class struggle 
‘because, instead of uniting the workers us a 
claes, it divides them by political districts, 
branches,’ etc. The one form of reasonin 
would be as legitimate as the other, and both 
would be false.” 


Since it is admitted that it is not a legitimate 
statement against territorial representation there 
is no need to provo it, while as for the other side 
of the argument, that “Organisation on indus- 
trial lines does not neceesarily divide the 
workers,” [ have said my sry. But this to show 
the shallow thinking of the S.L.P. of A.: they 
seem to think that they escape from geograpbi- 
cal representation, but tl ey by no neans do go. 
We read in their circular to the European 
Movement that “local unions will be composed 
of all the actual wage workers in a given indus- 
try ina given locality . .” 

The “Weekly People” scribe, in the third 
instalment of bis reply to the criticism of hie 
party which has appeared in these columns, 


| comes to the point of “ How are you going to get 


behind the armed forces of the State?” He then 
asks if this is to be accomplished “ By simple 
political ‘organisation’? By the method of the 
vote only?" 

It may clear the uir to ask how the capitalist 
class “get behind” the armed forces, It is sheer 
moonshine to say that that class, “being in con- 
trol of the industrial machinery of the hind — 
uses the threats of a shut down of industry to 
brow-heat Labor into voting to the capitaliste’ 
liking . ." That sort of thing is comparatively 
rare in this country yet the masters get behind 
the armed forces pretty effectually, They get 
there by the votes of the working class, 

In the same way tho working class will get 
there, Our opponenis need not be afraid of the 
‘well known methods of counting out, stuffing 
ballot boxes, ete.” All the cases which violent 
palpitation of the imagination brings to the 
SL.P. mind do not alter the fact that a more or 
less free ballot is a necessity of the capitalist 
class. As our opponents show, so far it is chiefly 
capitalist candidates themselves who have suf- 
fered from there practices, and there is little 
doubt that the frozen out sections of the ruling 
class will not always be content to be frozen 
out. They will, in the course of time, fight the 
matter of the freedom of the ballot box to a fin- 
ish—with the aid of the workers of course—as 
they have in this country. Though it is true 
that: “The country that is more developed 
industrially only shows to the less developed the 
image of its own future,” the S.L.P. must not 
run away with the idea that in every dotai) 
America holds a mirror to the reat of the world. 
Brow-beating at the ballot box is a phase we 
have passed through in this country, 
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Our opponents, hereafter at a loss for honest 
argument, descend to filthy lies, We read: 


“How are you going to capture these armed | 


forces if you are prevented from doing 80 poli- 
tically ?”’ 
And then our opponents answer for us with 
lies und slander, thus: 


6) 


'y revolution,’ is the only anawer which 
these political actionista can give. We see them 


giving it through Sovialist Party organs in | 


endorsiug a citizen soldiery.” 


The record of our opposition to the “citizen 
army" idea is sufficiently well known to throw 
back this lie in the teeth of those who utter it. 
Never has any publication of ours ever endorsed 
a citizen soldier) . 


prevented from doing so politically is fatuous 
at this period. 
industrial unionists are going to get posses- 
sion of the means of production if they are pre: 
vented from doing #0 by the mothod of “taking 
and holding.’ We claim that the political 
means is the essential means, 

In an endeavour to support the claim that 


“the workers’ industrial power is the one source | 


of power whereby they can back up their ballot” 
the writer in the ‘ Weekly” People asks ; 


“What about the workers’ POWER to para- 


lyze capitalist machinations, as they did un. 
wittingly in this country in the great coal 
strike of 1902? What about their POWER to 

aralyze capitalist machinations as they did in 
Boglend in the great industrial strike there 
only about six years ago? Were those occa- 
sions not manifestations of the workers’ 
POWER OVER INDUSTRY, even if asserted 
ina NEGATIVE fashion?” 


If these instances are manifestations of what 
the S.L.P. conceive as power over industry, 80 
much the worse for them. If, when they resort 
to their extremes, and the result is that industry 
ceases 10 exist if that ia power over industry, 
then [am astonied. It is negative enough, in 
all consvience. Put there are these two curious 


things about it—it does not need industrial | 


unionism to give it articulation, and it has with. 


in it the germ of that inatrument with which the | 


8 L.P. professes to have ‘neither patience nor 


sympathy’’—the general strike. Why be out of | 


sympathy with any manifiestation of “the 
workers’ power over industry’ ? 

The truth is that there is a vast difference be- 
tween the “negative” and the “ positive.” Ina 


developed capitaliat country the workers are the | 


free ownors of their commodity, labour-power, 


and can withdraw it under certain conditions 


(though, as was shown in the case of the Postal 


strike in France n few years ago, and of the | 


railway strike in Great Britain in 1911, the rul- 
ing class are quite propared to use the military 
to pul a limit to this “right” when it suits them) 
without running counter to the law. But to 
make the slightest attempt, in any capitalist 
country, to take the “positive” action of “tak- 
ing and holding” is to commit the very crime 
to prevent which is the chief reason for the 
maintenance of the armed forces. That is the 
answer to the question: ‘What about the same 
power when organised for positive action ?"” 

If the workers can ‘take and hold” in face 
of the armed forces why do the S.L.P. trouble 
about political action at all? ‘That is an inter- 
esting quest.on that will remain unanswered, ‘T'o 
attompt to answer it would be to place both feet 
ina quagmire from which there would be no 
escape. 

The workers must prepare themselves for 
their emancipation by class-oonscious organisa. 


tion on both the political and the economic | 


fields, the firat to gain control of the forces with 
which the mastera maintain their dominance, 
the second to carry on production in the new 
order of things. The economic organisation, 
however, must be upon a basis higher and hay- 
ing a wider view than the industrial base. It 
must be organised upon the basis of the working 
class, which becomes—what the basis of indug- 
tries never can a social basis aa soon as the 
idle class is abolished and society becomes a 
society of workers. A. Ei. J, 
a 


The Soorarist Stanparp is a high explosive, It 
shatters error and superstition. ‘Nuff gaid. 
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To ask how we are going to | 
. ! 
capture the armod forces of the State if we are 


We might as well ask how the | 





ence of slavery in some form. 
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“But any man that walks the mead, 
Tn bud or bloom or flower may find, 
According as his humours | ad, 
A meaning suited to his mind.” 


a Al r ‘ . . 
lhus sang Tennysou ; but ‘the sige, in his 
more dogmatic and definite way, said bluntly 
that “all things are relative.” “Aud this pro: 


found trath is also illustrated in the various | 


meanings given by different people to some of 
the commonest words, 

Examine that blessed word ‘froedom,” for 
instance, and it isat onc plain that its meaning 
depends solely upon the point of view. Dismis- 


sing for the moment the philosophical content | 


of the word -- which itself is an everlasting boue 


of contention ~ and noticing only the commonest. | 
meanings, what an infinite varioty there ia! Lo | 


no two mon does that word call up tho same 
mental picture, To nearly every individual it 
means no more nor less in reality than some 
different interference with the freedom of others 
to his advantage. 

Throughout historical times, indeed, the free- 
dom of the few has been the concomitant of the 
slavery of the many, whilo tho idea of freedom 
is itself merely the inevitable reflex of the exist 
Tho very idea 
of freedom, therefore, is surely doomed to fade 
into nothingness with the disappearance of 
tlavery from the face of the earth. 

That day, however, ia not yot; and at the 
present time, though we wonder at the reekless 
use of the word in situations where the content 
of freedom is lamentably lacking, it is perhaps 


| just possible that the whole matter would look 


right to us if we could only attain to a suitable 
angle of vision. There is nevertheless, one com 


| mon application of the word freedom which has 


been tried from many view-points and studied 
at many different angles of vision short of deli- 
berate squint, without being made to come 
right. Since the reader may think that perhaps 
he will be more successful, the trouble may be 
briefly explained. 

In the “Daily Chronicle” of June lat a 
“special correspondent,” seeking the cause of 
the deadlock on the western front in the Euro. 
pean war, maker the following remarke : 


“Are we, therefore, ourselves inferior? From 
& moral point of view we may at once state that 
we are superior, The Frenchman is still full 
of ardour, and the Englishman has on his side 
the superiority of the man who goes voluntarily 
to fight—the man who has not to be forced,” 


There is, of course, nothing suprising to us 
in the above statement, 
war literature it would surprise us much more 
not to find that sort of thing in our daily paper. 
We have, in fact, been innured to such senti- 
ments from our orange box days, Even the 
poet Dryden told us that 


“Freedom, which in no other land will thrive, 
Freedom, an [Mnglish subject's sole preroga- 
tive,” 


And we have, moreover, been exorted ao fre: 
quoutly of late to “fight for freedom with the 
strength of free men" that we no louger stop 
to wonder what freedom is meaut, or whose it 
is that is to be fought for. 

No, Tho trouble is simply that in another 
column of the samo issue of the paper that tells 
of the moral superiority of the Briton who “has 
not to be forced,” there occurs the declaration 
of Mr. Aubrey Llewellyn Coventry Fell, chief 
oflicer of the LC OC. tramways, refusing a liveli 
hood to those men of military age and fitness 
employed by him up to the time of the late 
strike. This is followed by a ‘Tram way Depart- 
ment official's statement that 


“Tt is no use saying that this isa form of 
conscription : it is merely the application of 
the decision of the highway committee of last 
September barring the appointment of all fit 
men of military age.” 


It is quite obvious that this is not a form of 
conscription. It is simply an application of the 
decision of the master cluss to persuade their 
wage slaves into joining the fight with the moral 


| superiority of men who have not been forced. 


THAT BLESSED WORD, 
“FREEDOM.” 





After many months of | 


| the position of the working class 
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This is quite clear, But it only makes it all the 
more difficult, to say the least about it, to locate 
this freedom that is #0 much in the air of late, 
It has not as yet’ become visible to the anxious 
eyes of th» workers, and many pairs of apecta- 
clos are likely to be worn ont in the quest for 
it, Perhaps some ox-tramwaymen who have 
evaded the necessity to ¥ Huntarily 0 to the 
fight may be ablo to assist. 
That tho action of the L.C.G, is by no means 
isolated is common knowledge On ‘many sides 


Himilar action is openly boasted about. In 


“Country Life” of Jans Sth the writer of the 
motor notes Kays regarding those two big organi- 
sations Known as the Royal Automobile Club 
and the Automobile Association. that 


“Tn view of the correspondence which hag 
reached us, we have communicated both with 
the Club and the Asa ciation, aud in each ease 
wo are glad to say that we have received a 
categorical statement to the effect that no road 
guides or svouts are now eiuployed who are 
eligible for enlistinent. ‘lhe Ateps taken by 
the two organisations are practically identical, 
[np each case every man onployed upon the 
road was in the early days of the war required 
to produce evidence of his unfitness for mili- 
tary servico, either through age or physical 
defect, and was warned that, friling the produc 
tion of this evidence, he would not be retained 
in hia employment, ‘a 

“In the case of the R.A.C. the result is that 
over 60 per cent. are now serving their country 
in one form or another.” 


So much for the evidence, 

Now, the only clue in the above which appears 
to help us to get this elusive brand of freedom 
into the right angle of vision, or even into sight 
at all, is the fact that this forced voluntary ser- 
vice applies only to the working class, ‘The 
membera of the capitalist class, since their 
livelihood is not in the control of an employer; 
cacape all such pressure, But even that does 
not help much in our search, because those 
drawn from this class, although it is entirely 
their fight, form only a very small proportion of 
the armies of the Empire, 

Conscription, indeed, might take no greater 
number of the workers, but it should certainly 
take a much larger toll of tho shirkere in the 
capitalixt class ; therofore the freedom of the 
latter, who have, nevertholess, everything to 
gain by the struggle, is manifest. Yet must our 
quest be abandoned, for to get from this amall 
proportion of the fighting forces, because it has 
gone voluntarily, au angle of vision from which 
to xee the whole of theae forces covered with a 
mantle of superiority on that account alone, 
must surely require a squint of auch violence 
ad to outaquint the mot introspective fakir that 
ever tortured himself in that way, lh W, 
ee 
“OUR™ PATR INTERTTANCE (Continued), 
the vergi of hunger (Sir HH, (Yunpbell-Banner= 
min) the masters have enjoyed unpreeedented 
prosperity and amassed huge fortunes, 

In the face of such facts as theso, that is. to 
say, When it is so very obvious that the real 
enemy of the great mass of the people constitu. 
ting this or any other nation, lurks within the 
gates of their vative lind ("Poverty is not the 
fault of “Providence,” to whieh ‘admission ita 
author would certainly have ndded another, 
nameiy, “nor ia it the fault of the foreigner"), 
the poor 
fighting their fellows abroad, ix to say the least, 
supremely grotesque. Losivos - what greator 
misfortune could befall, and what greater in- 
jury could be inflicted upon the working class 
than the enemy within their gates has been and 
is responsible for ? 

Verily, it would be one of the good conse- 
quences of the present tragedy, which, after all, 
is only the measure of the beauty of capitalism, 
if it compelled the realisation on the part of the 
uropean workers, that this enemyis not one 
of race but of class, For such recognition is the 
only safo guide for a sound, working-class 
organisation ; fonly the organisation on class 
lines, in deadly opposition to the international 
mastor class, is capable of drawing the workers 
of all tongues closer together, and will finally 


| secure the world for the workers, 


Fellow workers, the world is beautiful, let ua 
secure it for ourselves, K. 
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| THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system or 
soclety based upon the common own. 
ership and democratic control of the 
means and instruments for Producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PA RTY 
Britain 


of Great 


HOLDS— 

Tuar society as at presen constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(t.e., land, factories, railways, ete.) by the 
capitalist or master class, and the consequent 
enslavement of the working class; by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an 
antagonism of interests, manifesting itself as 
a class struggle, between those who possess 
but do not produce and those who produce but 
do not possess, 

That this antagonism can be abolished only- 
by the emancipation of the working class from. 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society off 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve ite. 
freedom, the emancipation of the working clase. 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 
Without distinction of race or sex. 

That. this emancipation must be the work of* 
the working class itself, 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only tc. 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of* 


| the wealth taken from the workers, the working: - 


class must organise consciously and politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery,, 
including these forces, may be converted from: 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of’ 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, . 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working class is diametrically opposed ta: 
the interests of all sections of the master class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sootarist Party of (reat Britain, there-. 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP, 
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hose agreeing with the above Ca! and 


desiring enrolment in the Party, should apply 
for membership form to secretary of nearest 
branch or at Head Office. 
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“THE WRECK 


HOW OUR FAIR NAME IS EXPLOITED. 


Tar ‘Daily News and Leader” in a recent 
leading article asks : 
“What would be gained by ‘mobilising’ labour 
as it is called—that is, putting it under mili- 
tary law—if the organising faculty at the top 
is not present? We should 
That have destroyed the best asset of 
Evergreen this country, the free. willing 
Travesty. 8¢ervice of the people, in order to 
set up the machine of Prussian- 
ism without its driving power. The corollary 
of military law for the worker uould le the 
abolition of capitalism in the workshop, for it 
would be manifestly impossible to hare forecd 
labour to earn private dividends. Are our 
compulsionists preyared for such a raat experi- 
ment in Socialism ? 


The portion of the above which has been ita- 
licised should be carefully noted. It is one of 
the commonest and most absurd of all the errors 
that ure purposely advertised by the agents of 
the capitalist class that Socialism means the 
Stute ownership and government control of any 
or all of the means of wealth production. ‘Those 
who advocate the State ownership of mincs or 
railways or any other industry are dubbed So- 
ciulists and accept the name. 

Mr. Licyd George was evidently-- or seem- 
ingly, at all events— under the impression that 
this was the meaning of Socialism when he said 
in one of his munition slanders : 

“They have great trade unions in lrance ; 
as the matter of fact they have u Socialist (o- 
vernment, and the gentleman who is urganising 
the munitions supply in France is « young 
Socialist.” 

The Bishop of Oxford writing to his sheep 
said : 

“It is strange to find ‘The ‘limes’ and the 
‘Spectator’ advocating NSocialism—-for the pe- 
riod of the war- that is, that the State should 
take over the industries which go to supply 
munitions, and that all alike— employers and 
employed, should henceforth be employed by 
the State till the war is over.” 


When the true definition of Socialism. which 
is the Object of the Socialist Party of (Great 
Britain (the establishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership and demo- 
cratic control of the means and instruments for 
producing and distributing wealth by and in 
the interest of the whole community) is quoted 
to any of these ‘‘ State Sociulists “ they have two 

replies. First that it is impossible, 

The which, of course, only means that 
Straw it would not suit them, because it 
Men, involves the abolition of capitalism 

the world over, and not merely the 

* substitution of State for private control in the 
workshop ; and secondly-- the reply which is met 


RTY of Great Britain. 
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with more frequently— that there are recognised 
authorities on the subject who say otherwise. 
But recognised by whom? 

Fortunately, Socialism does not depend upon 
the utterances of any individual or number of 
individuals, kowever illustrious or prominent 
they may be. Noman can be an authority on 
focialism unless his statements are backed by 
evidence and his deductions and opinions will 
stand the test of common sense. It is mere bom- 
bast for men like Mr. Cieorge {sernard Shaw to 
construct elaborate theories, laying stress und 
emphasis upon them and dressing them up to 
look like essentials, when an intelligent exami- 
nation shows them to be unimportant and un- 
sound-- as he does with his theory of rent, which 
has no bearing whatever on the problems that 
fuce the working class— or as he does with his 
theory that the exchange-value of a commodity 
is fixed by supply and demand, an error that 
was exposed’ by Marx before Shaw espoused it. 
(The latter, apparently, is still unacquainted with 
Marx'ssuggestiveand searching question, “What 
fixes the price when supply and demand are 
equal ? ”’) 

There are many writergof this type whose 
works receive friendly notice in the columns of 
the cupitalist Press. ‘Ihe leader-writer and the 
politician accept them as standard works, refer 
to them and quote them as authorities on Social- 
ism. But that does not make them such. On 
the contrary, the very fact that a socalled So- 
cialist work has been received by the capitalist 
Press even in a spirit of friendly criticiam should 
be sufficient to awaken the suspicion of those 
workers to whose notice it is brought. 

The main characteristic 
of all such works is that 
they deny the existence of 
the class war: pussibly 
because the mass of the 
workers have not yet consciously engaged in the 
struggle. But they never attempt to disprove 
the fundamental antagonism that exists, nor can 
they deny that the capitalist class consciously 
enlist all the available forces, knowledge, and 
ability at their command in a continuous «fort 
to keep the workers a slave class. . 

The fight put up by the workers is limited 
because of their lack of knowledge. Trade 
union organisation, strikes, demonstrations. and 
enrolinent in pseudo-Socialist parties, together 
with a growing antagonism and suspicion against 
the ruling class constitute the sum total of their 
activities, but limited as these activities are they 
testify to the deep-seated causes that are bound 
to produce, and increasingly develop, hostility. 

The growing suspicion of large sections of the 
workers is, perhaps, the most significant of all 
the factors, and is recognised as such by mem- 
bers of the Government. Mr. Lloyd Cieorge, in 
particular, had to admit, with sorrow. that the 


They Deny 
the 
Class Struggle. 
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munition workers would have nothing to do with 
Government guarantees, preferring to hold fast 
to the trifling privileges they have gained by a 
policy of cacanny, though they risked being 
charged with want of patriotism. 
Working - class resistance 
A Very takes thexe particular forms 
Genteel because the nature of the 
Illustration. *truggle is not yet understood 
hy the workers. ‘lo deny the 
existence of the class struggle because one side 
fighta with full knowledge and up-to-date me- 
thos and the other side merely kicks and yells 
is paralleled by saying that there is no antago- 
nism between the tramp and the insects that 
feed on him, because he is too tired to actively 
combat them, or is unable to afford the luxury. 
of a bath with the necessary disinfectants. 

When Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald jeers at the 
“class war dogma,” and Mr. G. B. Shaw denies 
the class war's existence, they range themselves 
on the side of the master class, whose wish that 
there should be no class war is father to the 
thought that there is none. Every labour hack 
inskle and outside the House of Commons 
repects that wish and proclaims that the inter- 
ests of the only two classes in society are, in the 
majn, identical. For that reason they are pro- 
capitalist, because the emancipation of the work- 
ing class depends upon their recognition of the 
antagonism of classes and the fact that they are 
enslaved for enslavement is in itself a caleu- 
lated, pronounced, and continuous act of hosti- 
lity. Consequently, Socialism can only be 
established as a result of the antagonism of 
classes wnd the successful prosecution of the 
class war by an enlightened working class. 

Kor all the confusion that exists as to the 
cause of poverty and the meaning of Socialism 
we have to thank those who pose as the friends 
of the workers, und in many cases describe 
themselves as Socialists. These wolves in sheep's 
clothing propound their heresies and absurdities 
in sentimental and plausible language, to be 
taken up by the ignoramus and the trickster 
and scattered over the pages the workers read ; 
hence their confusion and ignorance. 

It is the business of capitalism to produce 
commodities for the world’s market. It is a 
characteristic of the system that scarcely any of 
these commodities are what they seem or what 
they are guaranteed to be. How, then, can we 
accept the capitalist’s statement that periodicals 
like the “Clarion” and the “Labour Leader,” 

for instance, are Sucialistic ? 

Blatchford’s J erivdicals such as these «are 

Bally the organs of confusion pro- 
Balderdash. ‘ced by professional confu- 
sionists, countenanced, and 

often assisted by, the master class. 

The latest number of the “Clarion” -which 
is no exception to every number that has pre- 
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ceded it, by the way—contains a rehash of the { nised for the purpose of crashing our allies and 


of the old lies thgt have dono service for the 
capitalist class for so long. “If the Government 
were to take over the mines that would be an 
act of pure Socialism,” says Robert Blatchford, 
and again, “Socialism means the collective 


ownership of the means of production, distri- | 


butioa and exchange.” a 
Whether Blatchford and the rest of his kidney 
publish those errors through ignorance or a8 


acts of enmity against the working class I, not | 


being conversant with their “inner conscious 
ness,’ am unable to say, nor have I time to waste 
in 80 vain a speculation. They are errors, and 
Socialists can only denounce the authors of 
them, pointing out at the samo time to the 
workers where they are false, and inviting them 
to use their intelligence that they may speedily 
undorstand Socialism for themselves——when the 
confusionist will disappear because there will 
be no market for his adulterated, adil a 
injurious commodity. i, Be 


BY THE WAY, 
——o:0-—— 

In a recent issue of the “Daily Dispatch” a 
writer doals at some length with the M.P.’s who 
had the temerity to vote against the National 
Rogis‘ration Bill. He says: 

“Tt was a motley group which challenged a 
division on the Registration Bill last night, 
and its composition furnishes an interesting 


indication of the character of the opposition | 


which the National Government will have to 
meet. There were gathered together 


‘all who were discontented,’ and it was a quaint | 


collection of disappointed ex- ministers, radical 
purists, cranks and anti-British Socialists.” 


The writer goes on to describe this ‘motley 
group” as “S:range Bed-fellows,” and makes 
the mistake of calling these labour fakers 
Socialists. 
another contributor to the same paper, Mr. H. 
M. Hyndman—the “ Revolutionary Socialist” — 
holding the same views as avowedly capitalist 
writers to the “Dispatch.” And what of the 
Liberal and Tory coalition with a mingling of 
Labourites ! 

Perhaps it would not be amiss in the circum- 
stances to take a peep at the division list to 
which the ‘' Dispatch” scribbler refers. We find 
that the “Socialists” spoken of includes Messrs. 
W. CO. Anderson, C. W. Bowerman, J. F. Jo 
wett, J. R. Macdonald, P. Saowden, and J. H. 
Thomas. The remainder of that hotch potch 
known as the Labour Party voted for the Bill! 
If the “Dispatch” derives any satisfaction from 


Mi , this gentleman overlooks | ; , or 
catalina eh may | out that ‘this suppression of our individual 


ourselves.” He goes on to say that “such orga- 
nisation, prepared and matured during at least 
forty yeara, can only be successfully encountered 


|; and overcome by equal organisation voluntarily 





‘ accepted,” and “ whatever may bo urged against 


certain clauses of the War Munitions Act, no 
such criticiam can be fairly levelled at a measure 
whose object is to put directly at the national 
disposal the whole of the power of the nation as 
represented by its entire population for work or 
for war.” 

Doubtless the phrase “national disposal” 
should read the disposal of the master class, 


| in whose interest the war is being waged, as the 


working class were not consulted in the signing 
of any treaties beforehand or the reasons for 
entering the war. Not a word do we find 


about “secret diplomacy” which led to war and | 


used to be his pet hobby horse. 


Mr. Hyndman further informs us that ‘‘no- | 
thing for which the masses of our people have | 
| ever striven is more important than that they 


and all of us should win in this tremendous war 


against the ruthless military caste—happily the’ 


last left on the planet [!]—that menaces the 
Heals 8n | freedom of mankind.” And again: 
“Tf the Kaiser succeeds in his great endeavour 
to dominate Xurope what chance have we Eng- 
lish, or any other nationality, of working out 
freely and peaceably our own economic and 
social salvation?” So Socialism depends upon 
the whim of the Kaiser, eh? It depends noton 
economic circumstance but on dynastic circum- 
ae wang to this blind leader of the 

ind. 

In conclusion he adds that it is ‘our duty to 
marshal our entire forces to ensure 
safety for ourselves and security for our allies. 


| If for the purpose of achioving this result we are 


all obliged to submit ourselves to national dis- 
cipline then the temporary sacrifice 
of personal liberty will be well rewarded in the 
end.” Mr. Hyndman at the same time points 


liberty” should be “duly safeguarded against 


| bureaucratic tyranny.” But who can guarantee 


this ? 
Doubtless these outpourings will obtain for 
this ‘‘oldest Social-Democrat in Great Britain” 


| the “well done, thou good and faithful servant!” 
| of the masters. 


(Italics mine.) 
* * OX 
A series of questions were recently asked in 


| the House of Commons touching the matter of 
_ whether it was not possible to grant the troops 


‘| their families, 


their reference to those “strange bed fellows,” | 
it at least gives us the opportunity of repudia- | 
ting the claim of these latter to the title they | 


usurp whenever and wherever it suits their 
purpose to do so--the claim that they aro 
Spoeialists. A careful study of the antics of these 
gentry in and out of the House of Commons will 
suffice to prove their worthlessness to the work- 


ing class. 
& * ok OOK 


* Lord Kitchener, in his speech at the Guild- | 
hall on July 9.h, made a passing reference to | 


the object of the National Register. Io delivered 
himself as follows : 


“When registration was completed they , 
would be able to note men botween nineteen | 
and forty not required for munitions and other | 
necessary purposes, and therefore available, if | 


physically fit, for the firing line. Steps would 
then be taken to approach them with a view to 
enlistment, unmarried men to be preferred.” 
— Reynolds's,” 11.7.15. 
x * & 


Wi Mr. H. M. Hyndman, the “father of English 
Socialism,” rocently contributed an article to 
the ‘‘Daily Dispatch” (7.7.15) on the subject of 
“ National Registration and National Liberty,” 
in which he endeavoured to show how the first 
will safeguard the last. Throughout the article 
we find him mou'hiog the usual capitalist 
prattle, such as “many valuable ships of war 
have been sunk, and our mercantile marine is 
suffering from systematic piracy.” A little ad- 
monvition is dealt out to ‘four rulers, who for 
months on end refused to recognise that we 
were face to face with relentless enemies orga- 
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in the new armies facilities for visiting their 
home; for the purpose of bidding good-bye to 
It was said that: 


“The fare from Salisbury to Lancashire and 
Yorkshire was a sum beyond the means of many 
of these men to spare out of their pay; and 


whether the Government would undertake that | 


all who obtained leave before going abroad 
should be enabled to visit their homes {ree of 
cost?” 

And it was further asked : 


“Whether the War Office would bear in 
mind that many of these men gave up remu- 
nerative posts in order to join the Army, and 
that their being prevented from sesing their 
relatives before going abroad through not bo- 


ing able to pay the fare would be a great | 


hardship ?” 


Tho official reply was that the question was be 
ing considered. _ 

The remunerative nature of the positions that 
have been given up may be judged from the 
fact that those who have given them up have 
no reeerve funda to pay their own railway fare 
hom»; and on the other hand, what is to be said 
of the measliness of the country they are going 
to protect, that refuses to let them travel over 
the “Statized’ (temporarily) railways free ? 


; Sach paliry niggardness before the “happy 
| warriors” have saved their masters’ pacon augurs 
| well for theopen-handed generosity of a tradition- 


ally “grateful country” when tho maimed and 
battered remnants of “glorious humanity” are 
brought home after the struggle, 

* * * 


The Suffragettes are doing their best to keep 
their movement before the public. These peo 
ple, who only a short time ago were busily en- 


| to economise, 
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gaged window smashing, church burning, and 
picture ripping, are now hailed as law-abiding 
citizans, whose services are to ba used in order to 
free men from productive processes so that the 
latter may be driven into the trenches. ‘These 
ladies, as they took very great care that all the 
world should know, recently organised a pro- 
cession to send a deputation to Mr. Lloyd George 
to “demand the right to servo.” We are told 
that in the procession “ peoresses walked shoul- 
der to shoulder with shop girls and factory 
lasses.” ‘The ulterior object is seen in the word- 
ing of a telegram received later by Mrs. Pank- 
hurat from Mr. Hall Caine, [t was given in the 
“Observer” (18.7.5) as foll we : 


“ After to-day’s thrilling patriotic procession 
tie Women's Cause will triumph as 
surely as the sun will rise and the sea will 
flow,” 


* K OK 


In all our (masters') newspapers we are told 
Government organisations like 
the Parliamentary War Savings Committee take 
up the tale with all manner of blandishmenta. 
And now along comes Canon (I believe) H. D. 
Rawnsley pointing out that there is plenty of 
accommodation in the Lake District for holiday 
maker.s He writes: 


“Tt has come to my knowledge that some 
who were intending to come to the Lake Dis- 
trict for their holiday have been put off by 
hearing that, in consequence of the war, the 
holiday makers who would otherwise have gone 
to the Continent or to’ the' East’ Coast have 
thronged the district, and that accommodation 
is not to be had. I wish to give an emphatic 
contradiction to the rumour.”—(‘ Manchester 
Quardian,”’ 16.7.15.) 


With Mr, Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, and 
other great patriots urging Plungor S.niff the 
dustman and Sooty Sam the chimney sweep to 
economy, it is surely doing a disservice to the 
State on the part of Mr. Rawnsley to try to tempt 
them to find in the Koglish Lake District a sub- 
stitute for the lost charms of the Reviera and 
the pleasures of shove-ha’penny at Monte Carlo, 
For shame, sir! You will not let our corduroy 
prodigals come to the rescue of their bleeding 
country through “retrenchment and reform” 
even when they want to. 


* *K OK 


At a time like the present, when we are hear- 
ing 80 much about our “liberty,” perhaps a few 
“rules” from a certain motor works would not 
come amiss, After having affixed his number 
and name on the front page the new wage-slave 
is informed that : 


‘ach employee must personally register in 
the time clock whea he commences and ceases 
work, 

“ employees ringing in. lato will be paid from 
the nearest half hour followiug the time rang 
in, and must begin work at once on entering 
the shop. 

“Tho bell will ring in the morning, and 
after the luncheon hour two minutes before 
the time to commence work, so that all em- 
ployees may have a chance to reach their 
respective places before the starting bell rings, 
when everyoae must be in his place with his 
overalls on ready for work, Just entering the 
building on starting time will not he satisfac- 
tory. 

“Leceiving visitors, lunching, eating or 
reading is not permitted during working hours. 

“Smoking or lighting cigars, piper, ete., is 
absolutely prohibited.” 

I will not not extend the list any further, 
suflicient being quoted to discover the need for 
& microscope to reveal our much-vaunted liberty. 

Tne Soour. 
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OUR WAR VOLUME, 


The attention of readers is drawn to the 
probability that, on account of the num- 
ber of Party manifestoes on the war it 
contains, there will be an exceptional de« 
mand for the volume of our Party Organ 
which closes with this number. Those 
who desire to obtain the volume should 
place their orders early. 


®, 
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IS REVOLUTION 
AHEAD? 


0:0 = Sa e . 
THE SOCIAL PROULEM, by Chas. \. Ent woon, Ph. 


D., Professor of Sociology in the University of Mis- 


souri. New York: Macmillan Co, 255 ppy 5 Onet, 


“Nothing can prevent a war throughout 
Western civilization between the possessors 
and the dispossossed—a war infinitely more 
horrible than the present one —nothing except 
the dominance in the mass of individuals, or at 
least in the leaders of both classes, of intolli- 
gence and of the ideals of peace and brother- 
hood,” (p. 223.) 

This is the burden of the book in a nutshell, 
The “Social Problem” according to the author, 
is to harmonise the warring factors that are 
wrecking civilization. Of these factors he claims 
that the ono to be relied upon is the “spiritual,” 
He says: 

“Tf the governing class will keep in touch 
with all classes; if thoso in authority in law, 
in industry, in education, in religion will seek 
first the public good ; if all classes will seek to 
keep open tho means of understanding and 
sympathy with all othor classes, there will be 
no more neod of revolution as a means of social 
progress than thore is of children’s diseases in 
individual development.” (p. 231.) 


We have it on the best authority that thero is 
much virtue in your “if,” And the professor 
has by no means exhausted its possibilities. Mor 
example, if————. But why go on? Tho 
labouring man is learning in bitterness how 
utterly futile is the expectation that thoso in 
authority in industry, law and all tho rest, will 
ever ‘“‘seck first the public good.” ‘Therefore 
from tho facts upon which the learned professor 
bases his case we know that revolution is inevit- 
able. Not only is it inevitable, but the professor 
himself tells us that it is also justifiable, for he 
says (p. 100): 

“The sacrifice of life through industrial acci 
dents and disease, through overwork and under 
pay, through unsanitary dwellings, through 
commercialized pandering to men’s vicious 
appetites, we must cease to tolerate among us 
if we are to progress either morally or physi- 
cally. Tho evils of war are great, but they are 
no greater than these evils of peace which wo 
have tolerated too long.” 


It appears, however, that it is not so much 
the evils of te-day which movo the professor, as 
the fear of revolution. [oe indicates with ap- 
prehension (p. 83) that the industrial system 

enerates class antagonism; that class conflicts 
increase; that class interest has become a war 
ory; that class hatred grows; and that a gulf, 
in social conditions as well as in feeling, 
develops between the fortunate and tho less 
fortunate: “a gulf which the sympathy and 
understanding necessary for social solidarity 
finds it difficult to bridge.” 

And how does the author set about bis difl- 
cult task? In the first place by defining tho 
social problem as “ the problem of humans living 
together.” ‘The definition is significant. It 
implies that a means is to be found of softening 


the antagonisms 60 that capitalist and labourer 
can peacefully live together. 
naturally toa gospel of social harmony by means 
of reform and mutual concession. Above all he 
abhors revolution. [t is the ond of all things. 
Like practically all of capitalism's salaried in- 
tellectuals, he fears the working class far more 
than he dislikes his prosent masters ; and there 
is nothing he dreads moro than a working-class 
dictatorship. Like moet of his brethren, also, 


certain extent, and there are few advanced 
movements that do not gets kind word from 
him. But what he thinks the world really 
needs is a “new soul,” even more than a new 
economic system. 

On the professor's own showing, however, 
there is little hope for his solution. [He acknow- 
ledges that the gulf between the classes widens ; 
that the rulers are deaf to humanity ; and that 
the workers are without “soul.” He laments that 
the machinery for national and social peaco in- 
evitably breaks down. Yet ho hopes by religion, 
by moral education, and by social reform to 
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reform that growing social antagonism which | 





It leads him: 
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these things have not only failed to arrest, but 
have tended to foster. 


that these conditions tend to sharpen social 
contrasts and defeat his aims; yet ho claims, in 
effect, that out cf the minds of trained leaders, 
despite the hostile influences of economic forces 
ns a whole, an intellectual force will be made to 
flow which will check these dangerous influences 
and divert them into harmonious streams. 
Thus Professor [llwood finds it necessary to 
reject. the materialist conception of history and 
eeck help froma dualism which relies mainly on 
the ideas of froe will, the immortal soul, and 
that god-given moral force by which any man 
can rise superior to, and dominate, his circum- 


do so. 


on this important issue. Since, however, few 


to the very obviousness of most of the facts 


against them, a refuge is sought in a catholic | 


eclecticism, the confusion of which makes it ex- 
tremely diflicult to nail down the basic error. 


The professor is, nevertheless, for all his | 
eclecticism, clear-headed enough to seo where | 
the chief danger to his position lies, He devotes | 
considerable space to a discussion of the materi- | 


alist conception of history. He admits practically 


all that is contended for in that philosophy; but | 


since he must find some way of escape, he does 
so by misunderstanding or misrepresentation, 
Ile 
‘cordially acknowledges the complete depend- 
once of civilized man upon the economic system 
under which he lives” 


and yoes on to say that 


“the dependence of man upon economic con 
ditions increases as civilization advances, 


“But,” he adds, “when we have conceded that | 


modern industry has shared the main outlines 
of our civilization, that is not sullicient war 
rant for concludin 
dotermines every thing in our social life. On 
the contrary, it needs but little investigation 


to show that there are many intimate personal | 
relations which are very far from being deter- | 


ruined by the economic system undor which woe 


live. Men atill think and feel and act in these | 
intimate relations not so differently from what | 


they did long before the present economic sys 
tem was born. Many of the ideas, ideals and 
values by which men live, in othor words, 
far antedate our present economic system, and 
will probably survive it long after it is dead. 
It is not true, therefore, that the spiritual elo- 
monta in life, and especially not those contained 
in moral, religious and artistic ideas and ideals, 
are determined by methods of producing and 
distribut'ng wealth.” 


In other words, bocause all mon’s ideus and | 
acts are not entirely explicable from the present | 
economic system alone, therefore the matorialist | 


. . . 4 
conception of history is an error, The profes- 
sor's misrepresentation is obvious, Whence 
come those ideas for which the present system 


cannot account? ‘lhey do not come from Cod. | 


‘They cannot be uncaused, We know them to 
bo acccunted for by past social conditions. Many 
intimate acta and relations of men antedato all 


hit torical forms of society. They are the outcome | 


of the primitive struggle for survival over othor 
animals. Other customs and ideas originate at 
various economic s'ages in mankina’s advanco 


towards what ia called civilization, [t has never . 


been said that the existing system alone ac- 
counted for every thing in man's ideas and acts. 


he agrees with all progressive thought to a | ‘That isa fiction of the professor's, and shows to 


| what he is reduced in order to moke a case. 


Ideas that are the outcome of past social condi- 
tions tend to persist, and are altered or modified 
where they come into conflict with succeeding 
ecocial orders, This is notoricusly tho case, as 
shown in the pamphlet published by the Social- 
ist Party, in the matter of religion to which the 
professor refers. ‘Tho modifications that have 
taken place in this phase of ideology reflect in 
an obvious way the changing needs of changing 
social conditions. 


lor the rest, as the author of the bock under | 


review rightly surmises, revolution is inevitable 


| circumstances destroy then), 


| effect of present social conditions, 
| conditicns indelibly stamp the ruling class with 





that our industrial system | 





9] 
a = . . ; pinion 
in the event of tho failure of his panacea, 
Neither in the working class nor in the ruling 


7 _ class can the sculful humanitarian ideals upon 
_ He grants that material conditions mould at | 
least tho framework of “our” civilization, and 


Our social 
Present economic 
conditicns sow hate, vot love. Figs cannot grow 
on tiistles. If it wero necessary to wait for a 


which he relies become dominant, 


| complete moral regeneration of the working 


class; if the mass had first to overflow with love 
and charity for our oppressors, our caso as well 
as the professor's, would be uttorly helpless. 
lortunately it is not 60, Mceonomic devel: pment 
is with ue, On it our essential caso reste, ‘The 
propaganda of revolutionary Socialism is a direct 
Capitalist 


the selfish, cruel and hypocritical qualities of 


| the exploiter; and wo know what a Ji'tle part 
stances whenever he cares to exercise the will to | 
In short, tho writer of the book takes | 
sides with tho priest, the Christian-scientist, the | 
charlatan, the ignoramus and the metaphysician, | 
| system in order to make at last possible that 
will take up a logical position on that side owing | 


sentiment plays in the struggle, Therefore aro 
we undismayed, even at the prospect of a ruth- 
leas and hate-ir flamed proletariat battling des- 
perately for the destruction of the present hellish 


development, of society which shall, through 

social co-operation and mutuality of interest 

mako realisablo for the firat time since primitive 

communism, the ideals of sccial harmony and 
r 


‘ 


human brotherhood, Ir’, oO. W 


SHRAPNEL SPLINTERS. 
seemeeneinentameeed) i /uhbeletenmeeeee! 

Dilly, Dilly, come and be killed, 

Why are ull the labour crooks visiting “tho 
lront ? 

Is it merely torun round tolling us what a 
pienie it is? 
— War is hell- Capitalism is war -thereforo, 
Capitalism is hell. 

When are “wo" going to dig the German 
Meet out “dike rata’? 

Whi has the gas-bag hero of Sydney-st. been 
ao cpttio€ lately y is lo waiting: for it to come off ? 

When Mr. Churchill said: Chere are Wworso 
things than bloodshed,” had hea prophetic vi- 
sion of losing his job ? 


Now that the value of pliysically fit men (such 
us shuuters) hus risen so, are wo wilhin sight of 
the adoption of autonmutic couplings ? 

Who are our merchant seamen most grateful 


to- the man who lowered the Plimsol line “with 
watroko of the pen,” or the mon who raise it 


witli a tarpoda ? 


“l 


Whiok is the easier death, to be “gassed in 
av blouching-powder fuctory, or“ guased " in the 
tronches ? St. Helons chomical workers want 
to know, 


In it true that tho miners who have enlisted 
don't like trenel warfare heenuse it presents no 
change from the features of death by gas, ex plo- 
sion, fire, and earthfall of their (rade ? 


What is to become of the mangel crop now 
that those patriots who cannot pull a trigger in 
the tronches have been frustrated in their noble 
endeavour to commence operations on the moors 


Coon the Sth instead of on the F2th ¢ 


‘The enomy in thoir victors’ mareh know not 
what they are doing. Let them beware, for they 
are tahackting Russia CLI George at Bane 


| gor, Ang. Ath, M1.) 


May we, then, bo permitted to say Shock fe! 
to thase who are about to unshuekle Russia ? 

“Af right is worsted in this conflict civilises 
tion will be put back for generntions.”— (Same 
speaker, same timo, sume pluce.) 

May we, then, be permitted to assume that 
it ix wrong that is unshaeckling Russia, and 
right, in the persons of Russian autoeraey and 
ite noblo allies, that is preventing it from: doings 
ro? Oris the solution to the viddlo this- that 
Runnin unehackled ix civilisation put buck + 

The dolinson-dellries fight was banned frow 
the Conema halls, bat the Willotledohnscu tight 
was not, ts this change of poliey cue to the 
sudden discovery both te Trance end lM nghind 
that the mm of colour is morally ft to light 


he white man (and therefere to give linia hid- 


ing) orto the fact that inthe first eave the black 
Vinan won, While in the second ease lie Host? | 
only want to know where we stand on the colour , 


) question, Mint. Barry, 
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ey 


A YBAR OF WAR, 
10: 

Wits the present issue the “Socialist Standard” 
will have completed an oxtremely important 
volume. Socialist propaganda under war con 
ditions in the capital of a belligerent nation is 
naturally not the easieat of tasks, yet throughout 
this onerous year, as heretofore, that task has 
been faithfully accomplished. We have the 
consolation of knowing that we have said nothing 
that we shall need to unsay when “peace 
comes—be that soon or late. And we have said 
many things that we are most thankful to have 
said; and have kept the Socialist flag proudly 
flying in the face of the coalition of robbers, 
the treachery 8f labour organisations, and the 
hostility of a people war-orazed, And we have, 
moreover, the somewhat melancholy satisfaction 
of knowing that wo are the only party in the 
palgecens countries—so far as can be ascer- 
tained—that has not betrayed the Socialist 
position. 

At the beginning of the war every effort was 
made to maintain outdoor propagan o meetings, 
but the brutality of crowds mide drunk with 
patriotiam, the prohibitions by the authorities, 
and the series of hag prosecutions of our 
speakers, compelled the rank and file of the 

ialist wary to put an end to tho fruitless 
sacrifices of their spokesmen by stopping out- 
door propaganda, But propaganda aid not 
cease, It changed its form, 

The “Socialist Standard” became of even 
gronies importance to the Party, and it has un- 

inchingly hold high the flag of intelligent 
revolt against the syatem of robbery and murder, 

Yet even here the mailed fist has been closing 
in, Every month that passes sees an increasing 
restriction of the liberty of the Press, The 
assassination of freedom of speech was followed 
by the destruction of the liberty of the Press, 

noeasing vigilance has been and is needed ta 
keep the “Sovialist Standard” out of the grip of 
the brutal hands of the ruthless coalition of 
exploiters. And it will be our endeavour to kee 
this Standard” oonetan'ly fluttering defiance 
of oppression until the workers come at last into 
‘their own. 

Throughout the year the Party has stood as 
one mau. There has been no doubt, no hesita: 
tion, and no py peo in its ranks as to theatti- 
tude t> be adopted. And thia unequivocal 
maintenance of the Sooialist position amidst 
the difficulties of this hellish time, has com 

lotely justified our faith in the efficnoy of 
Bootaliat education. Once the working clags as 
a whole aro imbued with Svoialist knowledge 
the cause is won. No blandishmente of patriot. 
jam, no lies of an unscrupulous and corrupt 
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Press, can then seduce them from the accom- 


. plishment of their mission, Therefore we con- 


tinue in the work to our hands—the great task 
of Socialist education, satisfied that at least we 
have done our duty as far as in us lies during 
this year of madness and murder. 

There is aleo satisfaction to be obtained from 
the fact that the ciroulation of our official organ 
has been well maintained during a period noted 
for its shipwreck of labour journals. This 
journal, as well as the Party, emerges strength- 
ened by ite time of trial; and the volume that 
now closes will have a partioular value in after 

ears as 8 record of the firm stand of the Social: 
ist Party of Great Britain for Socialist Principle 
in the midst of almost universal apostacy. 

Nor has the voice of the Party been unheard 
or its-work unappreciated. From far and near 
have messages of encouragement and support 
reached us, And to show how we value such 
spontaneous messages of appreciation and fra. 
ternity we print a selection of them in another 
coluain, They are words of encouragement to 
us all in the dna times of the present and in 
the difficult and dangerous times ahead. They 
are an acknowledgment that our labour js not 
in vain. They fan the flame of our faith that 
the cause of the workera must triumph despite 
the difficulties and dangers that undoubtedly 
beset its pene. We know that it is always 
darkest before the dawn. The intellect of the 
workers slumbers fitfully at present, but this 
osonot always be. The march of events, the 
pressure of economic ciroumstances, of the greed 
and callous brutality of the ruling class, will 
help to open their eyes and make them rise to 
an adequate conception of their great historio 
mission. Then we may say with Shelley, but 
with a deeper meaning to the working class: 


“Rise! Like lions after slumber, 
In anconquerable number, 
Shake your chains to earth like dew 
That in the night had fallen on you. 
Ye are many, they are few.” 


APPRECIATION. 


0:0 


g read perhaps the bulk of Socialist 
apers (real or so-called) printed in the English 
anguage, we wish to express admiration re- 
garding the attitude taken up by the 8.P.G.B, 
towards the European conflict. [t is certainly 
& beacon light for the others. May your propa- 
ganda continue tospread. It is the only antidote 
to patriotiam and the other poisons instilled into 
the minds of the workers.” 
T, Anvenson, J. Surttvan, 
Blackball, New Zealand. 


Trusting y 
clear-cut and unequivocal stand, unlike so many 
of the pseudo-Sooialists in the land of your 
masters, and in other lands, I am 

Yours for veal education, 
Siuon Freestone, 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada. ‘ 


I, slong with the Party here, greatly appreci- 

ate your etand during the present oriais. 
Ropent Terre, 
Nanaime, British Columbia. 

T am pleased to my that I have been receivin 
the “8.8.” regularly lately, and that it sti 
keeps up its reputation as the best Socialist 
paper published. ; 

F, 0. Wniaar. 


Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. 

‘Members admire the stand and courage of 
the S.P.G.B,” 

‘Wherever the ‘Sodialiat Standard’ has been 
read it has met with approval.” 


. R. Bates, 
(Seo. Socialist Party of North America.) 
Toronto, Ont. 

I think [can truthfully say that yours is the 
most consistent of any publication I know of, 
and I have passed many of my copies to com- 
rades. Each and every one agrees that you are 
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treading the only path possible for a successful 
and clear-cut sevolhtionsiry organisation. 


i Ja8, BReRETON. 
Edmonton, Alberta, Oanads. 


I may mention that the comrades of the 
§.P.G.B, have the goodwill and appreciation of 
the local comrades, 

. Stoney E. Gaae, 
William Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


I am at a logs for words in which to express 
my admiration for the great little paper, and 
keen appreciation of the courageous stand of 
the 8.P, of G.B, in these trying times. I recog- 
nise fally that from the class-conscious prole- 
tarian standpoint it is the only stand to take. 
The act remains, however, that there are num- 
bers who have certain convictions, and who 
kriow the causes, yet lack the courage of their 
convictions. 

In the midst of the confusion obtaining in 
the ranks of labour as a result of the mouthings 
of the different labour fakirs, and the outpour- 
ings of the various intellectual prostitutes and 
other humbugs, the attitude of the “Socialist 
Standard” is clear and unmistakable; it is a 
beacon of light in a wilderness of stygian dark- 


ness. 
F. J. Conner. 
Kenora, Ontario. 


AN ECONOMIST ON 
MARX. 


0:0 
HISTORIC MATERIALISM AND THE ECONO. 
MICS OF 


F MARX, by Brngprtro Croce. Geo, 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 5s, nett. 


One of the advantages of being 8 University - 


Professor, or a Lecturer at a College, is that one 
may write arrant nonsense and pass it off for 
great wisdom on the unoritical reader. 

The net result of the various essays formin 
the above volume is to leave the -atudent wi 
the conviction that the elder Weller’s statement 
can still be applied with force when he asked 
whether “‘it was worth while going through so 
much to learn go little.” Words, words, words, 
my masters, but little of real ideas or thoughts 
represented by these words and still leas of any 
real criticism of "s works. * 

The essays dealing with “Historical Material- 
ism” are in the main an attempt to oriticise 
Labriola’s writings on this subject. Labriola 
has replied to some of them in a new edition of 
his work, “Socialism and Philosophy,” so we 
need not cover the same ground here, 

In their attempts to answer certain questions, 
Marx and Engels found that all the ald theories 
and explanations taught at the Universities 
failed to give any satisfactory reply. Hence 
they were forced to re-examine the basis for 
themselves. And note the result. For this re- 


; examination compelled them to abandon all their 


early training in philosophy, including their 


| Hegelianism, as these furnished no answer, 


ou will continue to maintain your | 


| 
| 
| 


t was in the facts of history they had to look 
for, and finally found, the answer to their ques- 
tions. This was that the conditions of produo- 
tion and distribution of wealth formed the basis 
of, aud gave the ox prenetion to, the general 
form and structure of society. Now it should 
be evident that if thore is a “structure of 
society” on a given basis, the factors of this 
atructure will have a modifying effect upon the 
direct movement of the base. Perhaps an illus- 
tration may make this clear. Due to the fact of 
Gravity water will descend from a hill-top to a 
valley. The Gravity is the basic factor. The 
actual path will depend apn the kinds of soil, 
and obstacles met upon the down. The 
stream seldom follows a straight course, but it 
still remains true that the only explanation of 
the water's main movement is the force of 
Gravity. 

In the case of social development the matter 
is of course not only more complex in itself, but 
we are far more ignorant of the factors and 
their pone than in the case of the soils in 
our illustration. The interest of the ruling class 
in hiding or falsifying certain of these factors 
is no mean stumbling-block in our way, 

The discovery of Marx and Engels was inde- 
peadently rediscovered by Lewis H, Morgan 
from the Ethnological side. But in neither case 
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‘was it pretended that it gave an automatic 
answer to every petty little incident in history. 
-At best it only supplied the answer to the ques- 
tion of fundamental changes in society, and as 
‘Larfargue pointed out, it became a splendid 
instrument of research into rag @ ready- 
made answer to little puzzles, Marx himaelf 
applied the discovery twice with conspicuous 
seuccess—first in the “ ares Brumaire of 
Napoleon IIT,” and secondly in the pamphlet on 
the Commune of Paris, called “The Civil War 
in France.” ,But Marx was at a serious disad- 
vantage compared with our “professors,” He 
had to work for his living—often a poor one— 


‘ in the midst of his other labours. Hence the 


incompleteness of many of his writings, particu- 
Jarly on this subject, 

Yet how do his critics deal with those 
‘writings? At first they ignored them. Then it 
‘became the fashion to ireat them as noneense 
easily disposed of by a sneer. Unfortunately 
for these beautiful methods the working class is 
taking up the study of Socialism in steadily 
increasing numbers, and, despite the admitted 
‘difficulties of the form in which Marx wrote, are 
more and more reading his books. So the 
“latest and loviiest” method is to adopt the 
‘attitude of “revising” and “improving” Marx. 
It is now admitted that he was a giant intel- 
leot—hence the greater credit in “ putting him 
right”"—and that his works are important con- 
‘tributions to our knowledge—or rather they 
‘will be when properly “revised.” 


Just here, however, the student finds himeelf. 


faced with a pretty problem. No two of these 
“oritics” are agreed upon what is wrong in 
‘Marx’s writings, if we leaye out the question of 
value fora moment. Who is he to follow? Many 
‘of these “oritioa” are Professors or Fellows of 
Colleges. They have written in some cases 
ponderous tomes, more diffiéult to understand 
“than Marx and for a sufficiently obvious reason. 
Tn the volume under review the author claims 


. ‘that “ Historical Materialism” is a “mass of new 


-data, of new experiences, of which the historian 
Fbecomes conscious.” (p, 12. 

Indeed ! what are these “new experiences” 
‘and “data” thus supplied? Oroce cannot tell 
~us because they don’t exist. On page 77, how- 
-ever, he tells us “Historical Materialism if it is 
“to express something critically acceptable . . . 
‘must be simply a canon of historical interpreta- 
“tion.” This “canon” he describes as an aid in 
‘geeking results—an utterly nonsensical defini- 
tion to English readers, as they understand the 
the word “canon” to mean a standard for 
Measuring or comparison. 

By far the most audacious claim of this Italian 
‘oritic is his discovery that Marx was really a 
imetaphysician and idealist! True! this was 
‘charged against Marx when his “Oritique of 
Political Economy” firat appeared, so let us look 
at Oroce’s grounds for this claim. 

On page 50 he says: “the capitalist society 
-atudied by Marx, is not this or that society, 
‘historically existing, in France or in England, 
‘nor the modern society of the most civilised 
‘nations, that of Western Europe and America. 
‘It is an ideal and formal society, deduced from 
‘certain hypotheses, which could indeed never 
‘have ocourred as actual facts “in the course of 

history.” If it were not for the fact that the 
phrase might seem discourteous we should feel 
inclined to call this statement an absurd fabri- 
cation; instead we merely remark that every 
line of Marx's works flatly contradicts Oroce’s 
claim. Indeed, on page 79 he says “ Marx was 
- addicted, in short, to a kind of concrete logic’ ! 

is general view may be stated as that Marx 
‘only examined one fact in history and this is 
#0 overlaid and interconnected with other facts 
‘that though it may be important it is not a domi- 
nant one. It may be “rich in suggestion"; it 
may be the road “along which thesolution must 
be sought of some of the greatest problems of 
history,” but it isonly a metaphysical abstraction, 
From his high and pure position he can look 
down and smile at both the Marxians who regard 
the research into sc-called “ pure economics” as 
absurd, and at the various critics who have all 
‘failed to see in Marx what was left for Croce to 
discover. ; 

If it were possible the essays Goaling with 
Marx's economics are worse than those ealing 
with historical views. Once more the “abstract 
and “metaphysical” charges are made without 
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the slightest evidence to support: them. Oroce. 


- agrees with the “‘utility theory” of value formu- 


lated in its modern form by Jevons and appro- 
priated by the so-called “Austrian School” 
without, apparently, being aware of how com- 
pletely the theory was crushed by Marxian 
criticism, in the land of its birth. In the only 
chapter in which Oroce attempts to come to close 
quarters with Marx's economics—the one on 
“The fall in the Rate of Profit,” he attempts to 
build up a case by maintaining that, according 
to Marx, when a number of Jabourers are dis- 
placed by improved methods of production, they 
are not dis rged but kept on and production 
inoreased accordingly. Oroce says that usually 
se prodgonon remains the same, the men are 
discharged and therefore profits rise with the 
alteration in the composition of capital. As the 
base of his oriticism is falee—for of course Marx 
has worked out the result ofsuch a condition— 
his house of cards collapses, 

According to the publisher's note, a Mr. A. 
D; Lindsay has written an “illuminating intro. 
duction.” The thing most illuminated by this 
introduction is Mr. Lindsay's ignorance of 
Marx’s writings. For he refers to ‘the laws of 
supply and demand which alone affect all eines 
that have economic value” and says that the 

ure economist “ finds little difficulty in'refuting 
rx’s theory,” in complete ignorance that 
Marx had shattered the so-called ‘Law of Sup- 
. ply and Demand” in “Value, Price and Profit” 
as wellasin “Capital.” His reference to Social- 
ism as an “automatic working out of economic 
laws” is too childish for farther consideration 
to-day. 

However, as he admits at the end of his intro- 
duction that his knowledge of Marx and of 
economics is too small to allow him to judge 
Oroce’s a pepinenieee of Marx’s work, we may 
be thankful for small admissions. 

Despite Croce’s attempt to forestall the criti- 
cism he feared would come when he states (p. 
64) that he does not consider an explanation 
adequate and appropriate “ which resolves itself 
into accusing a large number of students of 
allowing themselves blindly and foolishly to be 
overcome by passions alien to science; or, what 


is worse, of knowingly falsifying their thought,” | 
it still remains the only explanation of these | 


various falsifications of Marx under the cloak of 
“oriticising” or “revising” his works. Unless, 


indeed, he would desire us to flatter their ™ ~ ty | 


at the expense of their intellects, 


CAUGHT OUT. 
0: — = 


The coalheavers of Lie | There is an unpreceden- 


verpool are on strike, mi- ted redistribution of wealth 


ners in Scotland are ten- in operation, The working 
dering their notices, the classes are receiving money 
engineers in Grimsby are ina measure avithout paral- 
asking for.a rise of three lel. ‘The more that moncy 
shillings. ‘he movement is saved the more will be 
is traversing the whole the resources of the State, 
countryand affecting and we hope that Mr. Me- 
every trade. ‘That isines Kenna will, as we have sug- 
vitadle, forthe whipwhich gested in the past, take 
is lashing them on is fall- steps to make thrift on the 
ing on the shoulders of all part of che working classes 
Workers, It is the whip of casier. (‘Daily News and 
high prices, and what is Leader,” 1p0.05.) 0” 
being demanded or fought 
foris not greater material 
prosperity by the workers, 
but a restoration of the 
suandard of life which was 
labour's before the war. 

("Daily News and Lea 
der,” 3.3.15.) 

. Unless the ‘Daily News" can’ prove that 
thore has peen an unprecedented reduction in 
the price of necessaries, or that there has been 
an unparalleled rise in wages during the period 
that slnvesd between theabove two dates, those 
responsible for the leading articles of that paper 
have inadvertently contradicted themselves. - 

Fr. 


. 


Liars need good memories. r. 
STOCKPORT. 


living in or around Stockport communicate with 
TOM SALA, 48 MAYFIELD GROVE, 


REDDISH LANE, HORTON, ; “ 
from whom all particulars as to joining etc. can 


be obtained. 
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The “Silver Bullets” leaflet issued by the 
Parliamentary War Savings Committee provides 
some very interesting reading. 

Weare told that if our 45 million people each 
saved on an average half-s-crown a week, we 
should save nearly £300,000,000 a year. - Now 
this 45,000,000 people comprises nearly the 
whole population of the United Kingdom, and 
half-a-crown a week from each person in an 
average family of five persons—man, wife, and 
three children—would mean twelve shillin 
and sixpence per week to save. Ye gods, this 
from a population estimated in 1903 by Sir H. 
©. Bannerman. to include over 12,000,000 
“living in the grip of perpetual: poverty” !|— 
A population of whom Mr. D. Lloyd George 
(when booming his insurance scheme) said: 
“You have got, side by side with the most ex- 
travagant wealth, multitudes of people who 
cannot consider even a bare subsistence as 
assured tothem. . . . The wolves of hunger 
pron? consiaa tly round millions of doors in the 
and, ' 

Similar remarks coming from persons now 
“kidding” workers to save, what time the 
workers are receiving in some cases war bonus 
to meet the increased cost of living—run up by 
patriots—only show how their maintenance of 
political supremacy depeats upon s lack of 
memory and want of understanding, among the 
working class, of their class status within the 
society of to-day. The work of the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain js to refresh workers’ 
memories on such points, and, primarily to put 
facts before them which, given intelligence to 
understand, they will proceed to act upon. 

We wonder what one member of the Govern- 
ment (Mr. J. M. Robertson) thinks of his “‘Fal- 
lacy of Saving” in the light of the Parliamentary 
War Savings Committee's appeal ? 


* * 


Mr. Lloyd George in his speech at Manchester 
said in reference to being prepared for this war: 


“When we appear at the great judgment 
seat of history as a nation und as a people, and 
this war with its terrors, with its tortures, with 
ite suffering, is brought up against us, we can 
eay, the proof that we are innocent of this crime 
is that at any rate we did not propare, we at any 
rate did not organise for that war. We had not 
organised great forces for the purpose of con- 

uering Germany or Austria, or trampling upon 
' the liberties of any other nation.” 


But that was only the ‘“‘swank” as showing 


how it could be organised now he had taken 
over the organising of munitions for war. 

Listen, however, to “ Winnie” of the ineffable 
smile justifying his work at the Admiralty. At 
Dandee on June 5th he said: 


“T was sent to the Admiralty in 1911, after 
the Agadir crisis had nearly brought us into 
war, and I was sent with the oxpress duty laid 
upon me by the Prime Minister to put the Heet 
in 8 state of instant and constant readiness for 
war in case we were attacked by — 


“Reynolds,” 6.6.15. 


a ee 


“PULLING BEN’S LEG.” 


Ben Tillett, the hero of Tower Hill, has been 
having a truly great time in France. He has 
actually luoched with Sir John French and 
conversed with a high authority—a goneral— 
regarding the way in which the operations must 
be carried out. One does not like tu tell, with- 
out blushing, how the latter “gassed” the idol 
of Dockland, so perhaps it would be better and 
in the correct sequence of things to let.“old 
Ben” tell it himself. Ho says (“Daily Express,” 
17.6.1915): “‘ Do you see what I mean?’ this 


, general went on; ‘you must take home this 

_ simple picture of what we've got to do. We 

: have to go on firing high explosives till there’s 

Will those sympathising witn our principles, , i 

;. go forward and fight) and clear up details, and 

| the guns are dragged up and A 
in.’ ” 


nothing living left in front of us. Then the men 


egin all over 
a 
(Ben loses consciousness, while the General 
falls on his sword and dies- atid 

. B. B 


a 
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Jn the face of such a predicament as faces cur 
lords and masters at the present moment the 


sc-cailed labour problem assumes a visage that | Joach of the “drinkers and sbirkers” (and not, 


to the Socialist is both significant and bumor- 
ous. The “patriotic” masters, in spite of the 
great need tthe State for the good-will of their 
slaves, at least in the workshops, minee, factories 
and other and suchlike places where thcse slaves 
assume any importance at all, adhere with the 
tenacity of limpets to their old and natural 
policy of grinding the faces of those they have 
on the economic grindstone. However dire the 
need of the country that really, in substance and 
in fact, is theirs may be, their leech like prccli- 
vities are only unleech-like in that they cannot 
gorge themselves to satiety. 

he Welsh coal-owners provide a typical ex- 
ample. In spite of the fact that, as Mr. Lloyd 
George says, “coal is everything for ‘us,’ and 
we want more of it to win victory.” ‘It bends, 
it moulds, it fills the weapons of war”’; in spite 
of the fact that their war fleet depends for its 
very life upon Welsh coal, the owners of the 
Welsh mines would not release in the smallest 


degree, their clutch upon the throats of their | 


wage-slaves. They could not realise, it seemed, 
that the whip which had driven the miners into 
the pits under the pre war terms and conditions 
no longer had the power that it had in those 
days. The needs of the master clags were too 
great and too urgent to permit of a resort to the 
old dodge of trying to starve the miners into 
submission. But the mine owners either were 
blind to this, or they counted upon the “ patri- 
otism”’ of the men to take the place of the whip 
of starvation. Anyhow, they drove the miners 
beyond the limits of patience before they abdi- 


cated, only showing their patriotism by placing | 


themselves in the hands of the Government 
when they had lost the move. 

This sort of thing has been going on all over 
the place. Everywhere the workers, faced with 


an increase of some fifty per cent. in the cost of | 


living, have had to struggle bitterly to gain an 
advance of wages equal to but a fraction of the 
increased cost of living. And when they have 
been compelled to resort to the final step—the 
strike, what a howl of astonishment, indigna- 
tion, and righteous (!) wrath has gone up frcm 
our masters’ Press ! 

Who does not remember what an “indelible 


stain” besmirched the “patiotism” of the | 
Clyde ehipyard men when they were guilty of | 


refusing to let their masters bave their !abour- 
power on their own terms? Who forgets what 
scoundrels the L.C.C. tramwaymen were for 
daring to put forward demands and taking the 
only action that counts for much in the way of 
supporting those demands? And now it is the 
turn of the miners to be upheld as men who 
broke pledges—pledges which they had not 


given ; who had disobeyed their leaders—lead- _ 


ers whom the men pay to obey them ; who were 
murdering their ccmrades in the trenches-—as 
if it were miners and not the masters who had 
sent them there. 

Of course it could not be expected that the 
prostitute scribblers of the prostitute Press 
should remember that there are two sides to a 
disagreement as well as toan agreement. That 
the masters had deliberately chosen to sacritice 
the efficiency of their own fleet and imperil their 
own forces in Flanders rather than fe a little 
the hard terms upon which their slaves could 
go down into the pits and tuseel with Death for 
coal, was a facet of the porition that the capitalist 
penmen would not be expected to have eyes for. 
Holders of any other commodity-—any of the 
multitudinous products of labour—were to be 
permitted to push up the prices of their goods 
to the highest limit the unique situation gave 
them the oppcrtunity to, and, no matter how 
necessary those commodities were, or how much 
misery their derrnees brought upon immense 


numbers—of the people who don’t count, the 


rte! people— no word of stricture fell upon 
them. In the early days of the war, when it was 
claimed that only State control of the drink 
traflic could solve the problem of the shirker, 


the Government attempted to secure such con- 
trol, bnt the brewers and distillers and other | 


gentlemen of The Trade kicked up such a rum- 
pus that the Asquithian courage cozed out and 


the project fell through—yet of all thoee news- 


| papers who had shouted from the hougetops that 


drink was lessening the output of munitions and 
killing the men in the trenches, rot one ever 
applied to the brewers and distillers who refused 
to permit the drink to be placed beyond the 


be it esid, out of any love of the liberty of these 
Jatter) even the least of the filthy epithets thay 





showered upon the men who bad dared to claim 


| a Jarger share of the wealth which they and they 
| alone produced. 


It was the sycophant claim of our masters’ 
Press that the miners should have continued to 
work while still negotiating ; but those who 

| best know the master class in general and the 
| mine-owners in particular, know very well that 
| had they adopted this course they might have 
' followed it to the end of the war—when the 
| dispute would probably have been settled with 
the aid of policemen’s truncheons, as in the pre- 
war days. But as a matter of fact the men had 
_ tried this plan of negotiating while continuing 
‘to work, like men who were afraid to fight for 
what they were demanding. They had had a 
bellyful. Their leaders bad played into the 
masters’ hands and were treacherously advieing 
| the men to accept their exploiters’ terms. In 
| any case where procrastination means that the 
the masters are escaping, even if only fcr the mc- 
ment the heart-rending che a! of having to 
part with a ehare of their plunder, negotiation 
is the slowest coach upon the road ; but when 
the masters have got the men’s leaders on their 
side, then, indeed, the coach properly breaks 
down. 


tiation seem to base their contention upon the 

pretention that all the employers want in order 

to induce them to’ meet the men’s demands is to 
| have their ears tickled with sweet reasonable- 
nees. They know, however, that this is entirely 
| false. ‘They know that the only argument that 
| ever touches the masters as such is the argu- 

ment of force. There is no other effective apreal 
| either to their reagon or to their feeling. So long 
as they thought that the patriotic fervour of the 
men or tke cajolery of the Jeaders would avert 
a strike negotiations brought the men no nearer 
the eatisfaction of their demands. But Icok at 
the effect that was prcduced by the positive 
action cf ceasing to work ! 

At once the Goverr ment, who showed a very 
_ wild interest in the terms and conditions under 





did come out, was galvanised into the mcst acute 
| interest and vigorous action ; at once the mas- 
ters, finding themselves, in the absence of an 
army of blacklegs to fall back upon, utterly 
licked, retired frcm the contest, left the matter 
in the hands of the Government, and expressed 
a very patriotic willingness to do whatever the 
Government told them. In a week the men 
were back at work again, in the enjoyment of 
the substance of pretty well all they demanded, 
if not the shadow, instead of the usual reward of 
| negotiation, the captnre of the shadow with the 
| merest integument of the substance, or none. 
This result was the fullest justification of the 
| action the miners had taken. This fact, how 
ever, did not rave them from almcst universal 
abuse, amongst which not the least venomous 
| was that of their (so-called) leaders. These men, 
| of course, who had struggled so bard to make 
them submit to the terms of the mine-owners, 
found tbat the victory, gained without their 
help, against their advice, in opposition, even, 
to their endeavours, placed them in a peculiar 
and unenviable position. That they fully appre- 
ciated this is amply shown by the utterances of 
one of their numbe@@Mr. Vernon Hartshorn, as 
reported in *‘Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper” for 
July 25th. According to this report Mr. Harts- 
horn said : 


“Tam guilty of vo exaggeration when I pay | 


that last week-end the very existence of the 
federation as a trade unicn organiration hung 
in the balance. Public opinion was sgainat it 
because of the refusal to give the Goverr ment 
a little more time. It stcod abandcned by the 
whole of the labour movement of the country. 
The occasicn was a unique opportunity for a 
bold, blecdthirsty reaction. 

“Public opinion, rendered nervous, savage, 
| and rutbless by the present naticnal dangers, 
| would have approved the couree taken, and, 


Those reople who talk so glibly about nego- | 


which coal came out of the mines so long as it~ 
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apart from eentimental resentment, the orga- 
nised labour movement in the country would, 
perhaps, have acqueisced. I say empbatically 
tbat no leader hes a moral right to lead his or- 
ganisation into such a perilous impasse, and 
no leader with a proper conception of industrial 
strategy or of the tremendous powers which 
can be arrayed against labour when it makes. 
a tactical slip would dream of doing. 

“A few more days of restraint would have 
given the Government the chance to rectify its 
undoubted errors, and would bave immensely 
strengthened the position of the federation 
with the public. But the opportunity was not 
given, and last week end thes word of cestruc- 
tion, though the men as a body did not kncw 
it, was hanging over the federation. 

“During these critical days the Government. 
were tempted—there is no doubt about it—to. 
deal with this isolated and sectional problem 
by the savage and crude old methed of a whiff 
of grapeshot, which bas in many of the troubled 
periods of history destroyed the rising hopes of 
domocracy and heralded a long reign of reaction 
and repression. 

‘What saved us and the country from such 
a disaster? It is only fair to acknowledge, 
without reservation, that we were saved from 
that disaster not by any strength of our own, 
but by the wisdcm, generosity, and restraint 
with which the ultimate crisis was dealt with 
the Coalition Government.” 


Theee, it is quite easy to see by anyone who: 


has a fair knowledga of the facts of the case, are 


_ the werds of a man who is under the necessity 


o: rehabilitating himself in the eyes of those 
with whom it is important that he should stand 
well. The implication, however, that the fools 
who rushed in where such angels as Mr. Vernon 
Hartshorn feared to tread brought the miners 
so near to such dire perils as indicated is quite 
without foundation. A whiff of grapeshot, in- 


| deed! The sword of destruction, by gosh! It 
would be interesting to have Mr. Hartsborn’s. 


authority for these statements. 

The fact is that the whiff of grapeshot and 
the sword of destruction were quite “outside the 
range of practical politics,” as thecapitalist cri- 
tics so fondly say of Sccialism. The mere fact 


that the mine owners recognired that the game. 


was up and retired bebind the Government 
shows this. If it is ever true that Goverrments 
take the line of least resistance, it is true at the 
moment when they have got more than enough 
trouble on band in other directions. The line 
of least resistance was certainly not the line that 
might be cleared by whiffs of grapeshot. Mr. 
Hartshorn, even, bad rot the courage to state 
that the organised Jabour movement in the 
country ‘‘would have acquiesced” in the grape- 
shot treatment without that saving “ perbape.”” 
When Mr. Lloyd George took his “silver 
tongue” to Wales it was to talk a good face on 
the matter from the Government point of view. 
A certain prestige had to be maintained if pcs- 
sible. The ‘‘organised labour movement in the 
country’’ was not to get the idea that it had 
only to cease working in order to be granted 
anything that it wanted. The face of labour 
leaders, who had promised that, in return for 
being left cut of the Munitions Act there shculd 
be Jamb-like submission in the Weleh mine- 
fields, had to be saved as far as possible. So the 
miners were penalised by heing brought under 
the Act which is abeurdly useless as against 
two or three hundred thcusard miners, though 
it may suffice to deal with a couple of score of 
copperrmiths. The “silver tongue” had cnly 
the task of persuading the men to swallow thia 
‘bitter’ pill, of disguising the completeness cf 
the men’s victory, and throwing over the affair 
just that appearance of “wiscom, generosity, 


_and restraint” which their back, Mr, Harteborn, 


attributes to the Coalition Government. But an 
for whiffs of grape and swords of destruction, 
they are the mere invention of a Ciacredited 
labour leader, of a would-be trade union bors 
who aspires to ambitious heights under tha 
patronage of the workers’ eremies by aseuming 
the role of dictator, and who is mortified in 
epirit by being ficuted by thore he would con- 
trol, and jeopardieed in fortune by the success 
of a course taken in defiance of leaders. 

Let the workers understand their own affairg 
shake off their “leaders,” and victory is theirs. - 

A. E. Jacomp. 
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ROPES OF SAND. 
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“A WAY TO PREVENT WAR,” by 
BENSON. 


INO pp. cl »th, I dollar. 
Reason, Gtrard, Kansas, U.S.A. 


“Tr the people were in favour of war, the way 
to end war would-be to convert the people to 
peace. This hook is devoted tothe task of show- 
ing that since the people are opposed to war the 
logical way to end it is to take the power to de- 
clare war from minorities who misuse it and 


vest it in the people who may be depended | 


upon not to use it at all.”” Thus does the author 
of the volume under review open his preface. 
The busy reviewer who takes up a book for 
the purpose of criticism, and finds the key to 
his labours in the first paragraph, is a lucky 
man. “Since the people are opposed to war”! 
What an assumption to build up a 180 page 
tome upon! Had the writer lived in England 
in August 1914 ; had he taken part in the perils 
of our outdoor propaganda soon after the out- 
break of hostilities ; had he mounted the public 


autumn, when the British bulldog was a gnash- 
ing of his teeth, and the French poodle and the 
Russian bear were tying themselves up in true 


lovers’ knots in their patriotic frenzy, and the | 


German two headed eagle was doing the porcu 
pine act with his neck feathers, and only the 
Dutch cheese maintained his customary sanity 


(becau3e he wasn’t a belligerent)—had he, the | 


author of ‘‘A way to Prevent War,” taken the 
platform then and tried to tell the psople that 
they “‘are opposed to war,” he would have ex- 
perienced experiences that might have prevented 
him rushing into print on such a flimsy ground 
as the conception that the people would never 
use the power to declare wa; at all. 

Mr. Caurchill has told us that there are worse 
things than bloodshed, and it is true. Mr. 
‘Churchill, of course, meant that there are worse 
things than the shedding of other people’s blood, 
and thus put even fewer dissentients will raise 
voice against the statement. But if we are to 
believe Mr. Benson, there are no conceivable 
-circumstances, no wrongs and oppression, which 
-could urge the people to resort to arms if the 
option of peace and war lay with them. 

Well, I for one say not so, and fervently hope 
not so. Bad, indeed, a3 this welter of blood is 
—and its horror vibrates not less strongly 
through the Socialist fibrea of the reviewer than 
through the reformist fabric of his author—it is 
not so bad, by a very long chalk, as that the 
working class, if the power to make war was 
vested in them, could ‘‘be depended upon never 
to use it at all’’-—merely because, under Mr. 
Benson’s scheme, those who voted for war would 
be the first to be sent to the front. 

The preaent futile and deplorable struggle, 
with all its appalling waste of life and all its 
stupendous agony and suffering, is not so bad 
as that other condition because it indicates that 
the workers are not licking in the “animal” 
courage necessary for the achievement of their 
emancipation from wage-siavery, while on the 
other hanil, if they would never resort t) armed 
conflict at all under the condition that those 
who voted for war wonld be the first to be calle] 
upon to serve, that would sitmmply indicste that 
they have not the courage to strike the blow 
which they must strike in order to eet them- 
selves free 

Mr. Benson says: ‘ The world is tired of 
war.” This may be true enough now; and any- 
way it is pretty certain to be true before the 
war is finished. That does not mean, however, 
that in a decade or 8) the world woald decline 
to resort to force of arms again should circam- 
stances similar to those which caused the pre- 
sent conflagration then obtain. No one, in all 
probability, will be more heartily tired of the 
war before it is finished than the capitalist class, 
who have got to pay for it; yet even our author 
would not deny that it would be idle to expect 
the capitalist class to abolish war. Anyway he 
says that his program ‘will not be installed by 
the capitalist class.”’ (Page 4.) 

What better reason has Mr. Benson for main 
taining that the people (by whom he seems to 
mean the working class) need but the referen 
dun on war in order to abolish war ? 

The bottom of the argument is knocked out 
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by the author's own admission (p. 77) that “It | 


is unfortunately true that scheming diploma- 


_ tists and jingo journaliats have the power so 


to inflame p2oples that they desire war.” What, 
then, is the use of talking about giving the 
people the “direct vote on the war”? To bam- 
boozle them into desiring war is to bamboozle 
them into voting war; and to lay the voter under 
the penalty of having to fight if he votes for 
fighting is simply to challenge his courage. 
These things are patent to everyone save the 
crank who thinks he has discovered a short 
cut to the millenium. 


The very fact that it is true that “scheming | 


diplomatists and jingo journalists have the 
power to so inflame peoples that they desire 
war’: shows that it is not so much the referen- 
dum on war that the people need as knowledge. 
Knowledge aloue can save them from the wiles 
of the “scheming diplomatists and jingo jour- 
nalists’’ interested in stirring up race hatred 
and exploiting the cowardice of those who have 
not the courage to face the charge of the white 
feather lancers. Granted that Mr. Beason, as a 


| part of his scheme, provides the same penalty 


platform in any of the belligerent countries last | for those who advocate war through the Press 


or on the platform as for those who vote for it 
in the ballot, but the capitalists, with their 
unlimited means of inducing men and women 
to take personal risks (as witness the system of 
espionage existing in all capitalist countries) 


| would find this very little deterrent to the peo- 


ple being so inflamed as to desire war. 
Knowledge is the only safeguard against the 
workers being dragged into wars that do not 


concern them—knowledge that is, which has | 


found its consummation in the capture of the 
machinery of government. This knowledge 
must be Socialist knowledge. [t must be know- 
ledge of the unity of interest of the workers of 
all countries, and the antagonism between that 
interest and the interest of the capitalists of all 
lands. 

And mark this, that knowledge itself, while 
it precludes the possibility of the workers being 
inflamed for capitalist war, must on the other 
hand inflame them against the capitalists in the 
bitterest of all wars —the class war. As oppos- 
ing interests are the cause of all wars, unity of 
interest is the only absolute safeguard against 
war. The Socialist recognises this and acts 
accordingly ; the pseudo-Socialist does not re- 
cognise it, and he acts accordingly also. 

Hence we find Mr. Banson telling us (p. 101) 
“The advocates of the war referendum plan 
declare that if diplomacy were democratized and 
the war-making power vested in themselves, no 
war could be begun for which the people had 
not voted '’-— which, of course, is not less fatuous 
because it is true, if the people can be inflamed 
to desire war. 

And hence also we find Mr. Banson arguing 
the question (p. 102) “whether the Socialist plan 
of ending poverty and war or the war-referendum 
plan is, in its nature, most likely to lead in mak- 
ing its way into the public understanding” and 
deciding (as a Socialist!) against the Socialist 
plan. 

Auother mistake of the author which residence 
in any of the beiligerant countries might possi 
bly have prevented him from making is the 
claim that women, if given the vote. ‘‘ would 
vote overwhelmingly against war.’’ One who 
proclaims that ‘ We Socialists take nothing for 
granted” might at least have spent some pains 
upon substantiating this clafm. He might have 
endeavoured to show that tho Socialist theory 
of the domination of material interests over 
human actions applies only to the male sex. 

There are many other points of error in Mr. 
Banson's book, only one particularly grave one 
can be mentioned here. This is the statement 
that the power for peace and war rests solely in 
the hands of a few politicians. Says our author: 
“134 men in Congress and one man in the 
White House have all of the power . .”’ (p. 11). 
This exposee a lamentable ignorance of the true 
facts of the case. The politicians are the ser- 
vants of the master class, acting in their inter 
esta under such cloaks of hypocrisy and cant as 
they can devise. 

The book is not without one merit. [t brings 
before the public notice many of the wiles with 
which the diplomatista and politicians have 


e . ’ r ° . > a } : > of : 
carried Out their masters’ work. The Bismarck- ¢ in his stricture upon the S.1.P of A 


ian instances are very interesting reading, 
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though not altogether new to English readars. 
The events leading up to the Spauish American 
War are also worth perusal, and in particular 
the story of the “Maine.” How the American 
Government resisted for ten long yeara every 
demand to have the suaken warship raised from 
the slime of Hivannah Harbour, and how it was 
eventually raised, taken out to sea, and sunk 
in order to destroy for ever the evidence 
of the falsity of the pretext for war which ten 
years previously it had provided, tell their own 
tale of Cultur, as unmistakably as certain other 
incidents related. tell theirs of Culture and 
Kultur. A. E. J. 


NEXT ONE PLEASE, 
To ide Eprior, 

The S.L.P. of A., in dealing with the criticism 
of A. E.J. inthe “ Weekly People” dated the 6th 
of March. They say: Pare and simple politics 
fail and always will fail the workers because 
they fail to attend to the one Source of Power 
which the workers possess, the economic power, 
that is, that power which the workers daily have 
in their hands when they are in the workshops 
—t1e power over industry. : 

A. E.J., in the “S.S.,” April issue, in the 
course of his remarks on the above criticism 
says: The ilea that the workers have power 
over industry is exquisite foolery, What con- 
ceivable force gives them any such power, etc. 
In your July issue you tell the workers to use 
its supreme economic power for the liberation of 
human kind from wage slavery. [3 that not a 
contradiction of A. KE. J's remarks which you 
have endorsed by the fact that you gave publi- 
cation to. What is economic power ? 

Yours truly, 
T. W. Creswick, 
Kennington, S.E. 


If Mr. Creswick had given the matter a 
moment's thought he would have saved himself 
the labour of writing. The contradiction oaly 
exists in his owa mind. 

We may take the definition given in his own 
letter. That definition is narrow, but it will 
Bullice. [Economic power is power over industry. 
It is, as stated by A. E. J., exquisite foolery to 
say that the workers have this power in their 
hands when they are in the workshops. It is 
as absurd us it would b> to say that the slave 
who lugged laboriously at an oar in a Roman 
galley under the lash of the slave driver had 
economic power in fis hands. The differences 
between the chattel-slave and the wage-slave in 
this respect are due to the political rights of the 
latter, which are in turn the outcome of economic 
necessity. 

In the leading article of the July “SS” the 
statement occurs, referred to by our correspond- 
ent, of the need for the working class to ‘‘become 
masters of the State, aud use its supreme econo- 
mic power for th» liberation of human kind 
from wage-slavery.’ ‘Lhis, of course, is the 
very reason we sre a political parts. Is is 
because the S.ate has supreme “power over in 
dustry.” The article in question showed how 
tha S ate was rapidly becoming more and nore 
the direct exploiter of industrial undertakings. 
The political State, with its armed forces and 
machinery of governm ant. is ever more obviously 
the suoreme “power over industry’ that must 
be captured by the working class. Until the 
workers control it, they are themselves controlied 
by it both economically and politically, that is to 
say, both by government and by private capi- 
talists. 

The essential difference, therefore, between 
economic power and political power, in this con- 
nection, is that the political power is the supreme 
economic power. Individual capitalieta only 
wield economic power by virtue of their political 
control of the State, which guarantees, enforces, 
limits or extends their economic power. 

This simple fact, that the political State is 
the supreme economic power, is always over- 
looked by Syndicalists. It enforces the need for 
political action above all, as the ev-ordinat+ and 
culmination of the organised wages struggle ; 
and it shows how entirely correct was A. EU. 


Ep. Cow. 
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OBIECT. 


The establishment of a system otf 
society based upon the common own. 
ership and democratio control of the 
means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in jthe 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of 
Britain 


Great 


HOLDS— 

TuaT society as at presen constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(.e., land, factories, railwgys, etc.) by the 
capitalist or master class, and the consequent 
enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there 
antagonism of interests, manifesting itself as. 
a class struggle, between those who possess. 
but do not produce and those who produce but 
do not possess, 

That this antagonism can be abolished only 

y the emancipation of the working class from. 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the- 
working class is the last class to achieve its 


| freedom, the emancipation of the working class- 


will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 
without distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 


| ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to. 
| conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
| the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
| Class must organise consciously and politi y- 

for the conquest of the powers of government, 


national and local, in order that this machinery, 


| including these forces, may be converted from 
| an instrument of oppression into the agent of 


emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 
That as all political parties are but the ex- 


| pression of class interests, and as the interest of 


the working class is diametrically opposed te. 
the interests of all sections of the master class,. 


| the party seeking working-class emancipation: 


must be hostile to every other party. 

The Soctarist Party of Cireat Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives. 


' them of ‘the fruits of their labour, and that 


poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to. 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP, 


—— 00: 


I'hose agreeing with the above principles an@ 


d apply 
for membership form to secretary of nearest 
branch or at Head Office. 
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S.D.P., I.L.P., Fabian Society, Trade - 
Unions, S.L.P., etc? ° 
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A HISTORIC DOCUMENT. 


OUR VINDICATION, 


= —_— 


In the course of the last few years the German Social-Democratic Party has been dealt with more than once in these columns, 
and the exactness of our criticism finds striking confirmation in the article here reprinted from the “ International Socialist Re- 
view."’ The ‘‘unity,”’ the large membership, the huge voting strength, factors that would count for so much ina working - 
class movement born of and maintained by Socialist knowledge—these things, when brought about by desire for reform of. the 
capitalist system are seen to be fleeting phenomena. Again, therefore, it is permissible to point out that on the way to working- 


class emancipation there are no short cuts whereby the necessity of Socialist education can be obviated. 


All this has been 


demonstrated time and time again, but this article of Rosa Luxemburg's is something more than a rc petition of an old warning, 


It shows that one of the most important lessons for the working-clas movement is being learned, 
And that is why, although we cannot endorse the writer's remarks as to rebuilding the International, we welcome the 
For if, in the conditions obtaining to-day, there are those in Germany who even now are engaged in combat- 


nised. 


ne errors of the past recog. 


ting the old policy of compromise, it is certain (hat this work and its results will increase greatly when norma! conditions return. 


(From the “International Socialist too. eu.” 
Smheoousonstanssesbiptegdhenaidhapensienstantoestessansnadiadtannpunegestiancramnasons 


The Rebuilding of the International. 
BY ROSA LUNEMBU SG 


(Note.— In April Rosa Luxemburg ad trans Mehr 
sublished the first number ce tia magazine called “Vhe 
fivicrantioual.” It proved to be alse the List number, 
for the censor forbade its further publication. But 
many a journal has run on for years without printing 
as much interesting matter as was crow ded between 
the covers of this one issue. (Kose Lusxemburg’s 
article was left unfinished, tor she vias hustled inte 
jail before * The International” went to pres. Karl 
Piebknecht was prevented from making his contr. 
bution; the recruiting offer Land bis hands on him 
and sent him toa will iaey camp. But the two edi- 
tors, Clara Zetkin, and other beliant and carnest 
comrades managed to set into this scale number of 
their journal a fairly complete statement of the posi- 
tion ah sisany eae warns tias thorough- 
yoing criticism of the actions and theories of the war 
“Socialists.” Uhe following artiule © reprinted here 
because it shows what the real sect lists of Germany 
are thinking at the present time. Cher Could be no 
better proof of the fundamental soundness of the 
international movement. Kosa Luxemburg and her 
follow-workers are the very best evidence to show 


that she is not entirely eyht when she says, Vhe | , 
Pyovernment and: suppressing every effort at 


International has broken down.” Wo ok US. 


On Auguat 4, 1914, the German Social Demo- 
cracy handed in its political resignation, and on 
the sume date the Socialist: International went 
to pieces. All attempts te deny tts fact or to 
conceal it merely serve to perpetuate the condi- 
tions which brought it about 

This breakdown is without parallel in history, 
Socialism or Lmperialism | this is the alternative 
which summed up the political life of the vari 
ous labour parties of the world during the past 
decade. In Germany especially it las formed 
the basis of countless programmes, discussions 
anil publications. One of the chief purposes of 
the Social Democracy has been the correct. for- 
mulation of thought and sentiment with regard 
to this alternative. 

With the outbrenk of the war the word became 
flesh ; the alternative changed from a historical 
tendency to a political situation. fice to face 
with this alternative as a [uct the Social Demo- 


' The 
“ow, E. 


lain facts refute this ridiculous statement of 
s.°— ids., “ s,s." 





cracy, Which had heen the first to recognise it 
and bring it te the consciousness of the working 
Cliss, struck its sails and without a strigle 
conceded the vietory to imperialism. Never 
before, since there has been a class struggle, 
since there have been politieal parties, hos there 
existed aoparty which after fifty years of inin 
lerrupled growth after the attumiuent of a pre- 
chiinent position of power, las thus by its own 
act within twenty-four hours wiped itself off the 
Wiatp 

The apologists for this act, Kautsky among 
theta, maintsin that the whole duty of Socialists 
in tine of waris to remain silent. Socialism, 
thes say in effect, is a power for peace, not 
dyeimat war. But there isa logic of events which 
none can elude. The moment Socialists cease 
fooppese war they become, by the stern logie of 
events, its supporters. The labour unionists 
Who have discontinued heir struggles for im- 
proved conditions, the women who have with- 
Hrawn trom Socialist agitation in order to help 
hiitimize the horrors of war, and the Socialist 
parts toaders who spend their time in the press 
wd oo the platlorn: securing support for the 
critieisin allot these are not merely maintain. 
ing silence, They are supporting the war as 
heartily as any Conservative or Centrist. When 
or where was there ever a war which could 
exhibit a similar spectacle ? 

Where and when was the disregard of all con- 
stitutional rights accepted with such subimissive- 
When was there ever such glorification 
by an opposition party of the strictest censorship 
of the Press? Never before did a political party 
sacrifice its all tow cause against which it had 
sworn again and again to sacrifice the last drop 
of its blood. The mighty organisation of the 
Social Democracy, its much praised discipline, 
gave the best prcof of themselves in the fact that 
four millions of human beings allowed them- 
selves to be hitched to the war chariot at the 
command of a handful of parliamentarians. The 
half-century of preparation on the part of the 
Socialist party comes to fruition in this war. All 
our education of the masses makes them now the 
obedient and effective servants of the imperialist 
state. Marx, Engels and Lassalle, Liebknecht, 


hess ? 
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Rebel and Singer, trained the German proleta- 
rat inorder that Hindenburg may len bit, 


Il. 


Oar ohetal theorists are net without an 
explanation ot this phenomenon. ‘They are 
perfectly willing to explain the slight (tas eeree- 
ment between their actions of todo. and their 
words of vesterday. ‘Their apology is thit ‘Sal 
though the Social Demcerey has concerned 
itself much with the question as te what should 
be done to prevent war it has never concerned 
self with the problem as to what should he 
done after the beginning of hostilities. Ready 
lo do everybody s bidding, this theory assures 
us that) the PPeSenrh  parite Hie of our purty is in 
most beatiful Harney: with our puust theories 
The dolightfrlly udiptaulte theory is likewise 
ready and willing te justify the present position 
Of international Seeialism: in refersnes te its 
past. The fnternational treated only the ques 
tinnoof the prevention of war. But now, “war 
Idd daet. aad, as i turns out, alter the out- 
break of awar Sochilists are to be guided by 
entirely new principles, \fter war has aetually 
hegun the great problem foreach proletariat is 
Victory or defeat? Or, as an “Austro- Marxist” 
exphins. amation, like any other organism, must 
preserve its existence, Tn plain linguage this 
teams The proletariat has not one fundamental 
principle as scientific Socialism hitherto main- 
tuined, but two, one for peace anel another for 
war. Tn tine of peace, we are to suppose, the 
workers are to take cognizance of the class- 
struggle within the nation and of international 
solidarity in relation to other countries: in time 
of war, on the other hand, class-solidirity be- 
comes the dominant feature of internal aMairs 
and the struggle against the workers of other 
countries dominates the proletarian view of 
foreign relations. To the great historic appeal 
of the Communist manifesto is added an impor- 
tant amendment, and it reads now, according to 
Kautsky s revision : “ Workers of all lands, unite 
in peace and cut one another s throats in war!” 
To-day,“ Down with the Russians and french!" 
to-morrow, ‘We are brothers all!” lor, as 
Kautsky suys in Die Neue Zeit, the International 
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THB SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


is “essentially an instrument of peace,” but “no { from which it took its rise in the first place. It 


effective agent in war.” 

This convenient theory introduces an entirely 
novel revision of the economic interpretation of 
history. Proletarian tactics before the outbreak 
of war and after must be based upon exactly 
opposite principles. This presupposes that social 
conditions, the bases of our tactics, are fundumen- 
tally different in war from what they are in peace. 
According to the economic interpretation of 
history as Marx established it, all history is the 
history of class struggles. According to Kaut- 
sky's revision we must add : except in times of 
war. Now human development has heen perio- 
dically marked by wars. Therefore, according 
to this new theory, social development has gone 
on according to the following formula : a period 
of class struggles, marked by class solidarity 
and co:.{licts between the nations; and then a 
period of national solidarity and international 
conflicts -and so on indefinitely. Periodically 
the foundations of social life as they exist in 
time of peace are reversed by the outbreak of 
war. And again, at the moment of the signing 
of a treaty of peace, they are restored. ‘I'liis is 
not, evidently, progress by means of successive 
“catastrophes '; it is rather progress by means 
of a series of somersaults. Society develops, we 
are to suppose, like an iceberg floating down a 
warm current ; its lower portion is melted away, 
it turns over, and continues this process 
indefinitely. 

Now all the known facts of human history 
run counter to this new theory. 
that there is a necessary and dialectic relation 
between class struggle and war. ‘I'he class 
struggle develops into war and wur develops 
into the class struggle ; and thus their essential 
unity is proved. Tt was so in the medieval cities, 
in the wars of the Reformation, in the Ilemish 
wars of liberation, in the Freuch Revolution, in 
the American Rebellion, in the Paris Commune, 
und in the Russian uprising in 1905. 

Moreover, theoretically, Kautsky’s idea leaves 
. not one stone of the Marxian doctrine on another. 
If, as Marx supposes, neither war nor the class 
struggle falls from heaven, but both arise from 
deep social-economic causes, then they cannot 
disappear periodically unless their causes also 
go up in vapour. Now the proletarian class 
struggle is a necessary aspect of the wage sys- 
tem. 
not tend to disappear, 
aspects of it which give rise to the struggle of 
the classes become especially prominent. Specu- 
lation, the founding of new companies to carry 
on war industries, military dictatorship all 
these and other influences tend to increase the 
class differences during time of war. And like- 
wise the class rule of the bourgevisie is not 
suspended ; on the contrary, with the suspen- 
sion of constitutional rights it becomes sheer 
class <lictatorship. If, then, the causes of the 
class struggle are multiplied, strengthened, «lur- 
ing war, how can the inevitable result be sup- 
posed to go out of existence ? Conversely, wars 
are ut the present time a result of tle competition 
of various capitalist groups, and of the necessity 
for capitalist expansion. 
are not operative only while the cannon are 
booming ; they are active in peace as well, and 
it is precisely in time of peace that they influence 
our life in such a way as to make the outbreak 
of war inevitable. For war is, as Kautsky loves 
to quote from Clausewitz, “the continuation of 


politics with other means,” And the imperialist | 
hase of capitalist rule, through competition in ' 
building armaments, has made peace illusury, | 


for it has placed us regularly under military 
dictatorship, and has thereby made war per- 
manent. 

Therefore our revised economic interpretation 
of history leads toa dilemma. Our new revi- 
sionistsare between the devil and the sea. Either 
the class struggle persists in war as the chief 
life condition of the proletariat and the declara- 
tion of class harmony by Socialist leaders is a 
crime against the working class ; or carrying on 
the class struggle in time of peace is a crime 
against the “interests of the nation” and the 
“security of the fatherland.” Either class 


struggle or class harmony is the fundamental 


factor in our social life, both in peace and war. 
Either the International must remain a heap 

of ruins after the war or its resurrection will 

take place on the basis of the class struggle 


They show | 


But during war the wage system does . 
On the contrary, the | 


Now these two forces | 


will not. appear by magic at the playing over of 
the old tunes which hypnotised the world before 
August 4. Only by definitely recognising and 
disowning our own weaknesses and failures 
since August 4, by giving up the tactics intro- 
duced since that time, can we begin the rebuilding 
of the International. And the first step in this 
direction is agitation forlthe ending of the war 
and the securing of peace on the basis of the 
common interests of the international proletariat. 


A RENEWED ACQUAINTANCESHIP. 
—o :0——_ 
With the cessation of our prop:gandia meet- 
ings the time hitherto spent in that direction 
miy he spent in various ways. Our internal 


| affairs, our Party press, and our “relitions” with 


our comrades in distant climes are suflicient to 
absorhe most of the meagre leisure-time allowed 
us by our exploiters ; but the absense of the 
stress and bustle of our out-door work presents 
wn occasional opportunity for us to “rest on our 
ours.” If not one of the most instructive, at least 


_ one of the most amusing, ways of employing 
| ourselves on these occasions is to reflect for i 


few moments on the types of the opponents who 
have essuyed battle with us from time to time. 
Our opponents hive heen, like the younger 
Mr. Weller’ knowledge of London wis, exten- 
sive und peculiar. We have had the oSvious 
uxe-grinding purty hack, the honest seeker after 


| truth, the hopeless ignoramus, the meialy- 


mouthed, unctnous Little Bethelite. the hluster- 
ing, bucolic ‘Tory blood, and a whole horde of 
others. All had their interesting points, but 
there was one individual among them who im- 
pressed himself upon the presen. wetter alove 
ill others. - . 

He was a short, sparsely built man ; his eyes 


_ were sud and sumbre; he spoke deferentiully 


und itt times nervously. ‘he sufferings of the 
working class he told us, he knew were terrilile. 
Something ought to he done, he thought, to :l 
leviite their lot. He always assured us of his 
deep sorrow and sympathy, but he used :lmost 
to shrivel up with horror at our remedy. How 
shocking that we should try to stir up strife 
hetween the workers and the masters! (ould 
we not see that our revolutionary doctrines would 
lec! to bloodshed ? His little sad eyes would par- 
tially close and his fragile frame shudder at the 
thought. 

One could hardly help feeling sorry for this 
poor fellow. He seemed to be continually 
brooding over the nutter. The possibility of 
hloodshed seemed to obsess him, and at times 
his wan appearance bespoke hours of anguish 
and distress. He surely would worry himself 
into his grave. 

Tn view of the present happenings it ix hardly 
to be wondered at that one’s thoughts should 
wander off to that poor fellow. With millions of 
the world’s manhood flying at one another's 


| throats, Nature’s beuuteous plains and dells 
, strewn with the deal and dying lodies of our 


brothers ; with nooks and hillocks, the very 
charm of which beckons us, used to secrete in- 


| struments of death and destruction ; with the 
accumulated knowledge of ages of science sur- 
- rendered to Mars to perfect his method of mur- 


der, who could help feeling genuinely sorry for 


' him? One wondered where he would he hiding 


himself, that is, if he had survived the shock. 
* * * 


I passed a recruiting station to-day. A voice 


/ with a suspicion of familiarity reached my ears 


and I glanced at the speaker. There he wits, 
our hater of bloodshed, appealing for recruits. 
His eyes, open wider than ever seemed posxible 
hefore, were almost bright. One missed his 
listless carriage ; his tone was no longer defer- 
ential it could very nearly be described as 
defiant. And this is what he said : “I wish I 
wax young enough to take my place in the firing 
line and help to exterminate those filthy Huns.” 
Blimey! It was a funny experience for me. 

W.H. S. 

| EEE anes y 


What do you owe to capitalism ? Your chains. 
big “Socialist Standard” makes an excellent 
e. 
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THE CIRCULATION OF CAPITAL. 
IT > EFFECT UPON. SOCIETY. 
———0:— --———- 
_ In present-day society production is capital- 
ised ; that is to say, wealth functions as capital. 
It is the nature of this capital to take on peculiar 
characteristics. All capital is such that it seeks 
to fructify, become ever larger and larger. 

The process is carried on like this. The capi- 
talist, i.e., owner of capital, starts out with a 
certain amount of money for the purpose of 
making this amount into a larger one. This is 
how he sets about it. With his money he buys 
means of production, e.g., a workshgp and machi- 
nery, and ;then fraw materials; he next buys 
lubour-power for the purpose of setting his works 
going ; in other words, for producing wealth. 
At the end of a certain time the capitalist has 
goods produced of a yreater value than he 
formerly laid out in money for procuring means 
of production, raw material, and labour-power, 
or which is the same, the money he laid out as 
constant capital, i.e., that portion of his capital 
whose value does not vary, and the money he 
laid out as variable capital for labour-power, i.e., 
that portion of his capital which brings him in 
extra, or added value. But yet he has not re- 
ceived that larger amount of money that he sets 
out to obtain. How then is it procured? He 
must deliver his goods to a certain market for 
sale. I‘or instance, if it is boots he has pro- 
duced then he must seek a market where boots 
urein demand. If he be fortunate enough to 
cell all, or nearly all, his bouts he will then have 
realised his extra value, hia profit, i.e, reckon- 
ing on the assumption that his boots were sold 
at, or about, the averuge market price. 

It will be seen then, that capital must of 
necessity circulate. There must be an ever 
whirling round of commodities, i.e., articles of 
exchange. lor this markets must be found; 
hence the keen competition that we see between 


the leading capitalist countries to gain colonies, . 


This is the prime cause of wars in capitalist 
society. A successful war to a country is, gen- 
erally speaking, a starting point for industrial 
development and supremacy. As Ie Gibbins, 
speaking on England's industrial greatness, 
said : 

“The high place the nation (England) thus 
came to occupy was due to various causes, 
among which the state of European politics in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century may 
he reckoned. If we consider the condition of 
the great European powers after the peace 
which terminated the Seven Years War in 1763, 
we perceive that England waa in a favourable 
position. In the first place she had seriously 
injured her great commercial and colonial rival, 
France, in her possessions both in India and 
North Ameria. By the Seven Years War 
England had gained Canada, Florida, and all 
the I*rench possessions ‘except New Orleans) 
on the Mississipi liver, while in India the 
victories of Clive had established English in- 
fluence as supreme and laid the foundation for 
a further extension of trade and sovreignty.” 


There can be no doubt about it that, with 
England's acquirement of colonies, her trade 
developed by leaps and bounds; so that it is 
only quite nat that the countries which have 
come later in the field as capitalistically devel- 
oped countries should seek to gain markets. 
[lence the present European war which is at 
bottom competition for the Balkan States’ 
and other markets. 

There are, however, people of the Norman 
Angell type of mind (whatever that may mean), 
who claim that war is of no benefit at all to a 
country ; it is caused, they say, through iguor- 
ance plus military vanity. It must be said 
here, that we are speaking in the capitalist 
sense. We agree that war does not and cannot 
benefit the great mass of the people of a country 
i.e., the workers. But it dees benefit the capi- 
talists of a victorious country as Norman Angell 
himself attests when juoting Sir J. R. Seeley in 
the appendix to his book, ‘‘‘I‘he Great Dlusion.”’ 
Says Neeley : 

“It is admitted that a particular order of 
men namely, the merchants who trade with 
the Colonies may have benefited from the 
monopoly, but their gain has been at the ex- 
pense of the bulk of the nation.” 
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Since wars are proclaimed by the ruling capi- 
talist class, this class will see to it that there is 
a good chance of gain before they embark on so 
costly a speculation as war. So we may dismiss 
this Norman Angéeil idea by pointing out that 
the richest capitalist country (Hngland) has not 
lost but benefited by her possessions; «nd that 
the other capitalist countries know this only too 
well, hence their endeavour to do likewise. The 
capitalist countries do not. as a rule, seek to 
conquer territory that has been already capital- 
ised, as the Angellists seem to imagine, but to 
gain territory where capitalist conditions are 
very little or not at all in vogue, e.g., China. 

Many times do we hear the Angell ‘econo- 
mists (?) trotting out the claim that markets are 
free to all; it is the one that can sell the cheap- 
est that corners it, they say. Yes, that is all 
very well, but who has the monopoly of a market 
at the average price? Obviously the occupiers 
of the country or colony. For that reason a 
country without colonies and depending on home 
markets is forced to institute s system of pro- 
tective tariffs to stop the influx of cheap goods. 

What is the effect of the situation then ? It is 
this: .\ leading capitalist country with little or 
no colonies must. if she wishes to capture a for- 
eign market, undersell her competitors. She can 
do this by either of two methods, or by both 
methods together. By outting down expenses 
as much as possible in the works, or by relin- 
quishing a certain portion of the profits. The 
former can be done by speeding up the worker 
to the highest pitch, and the latter by employing 
commercial travellers and agents who, by various 
devices, such as advertising ee seek to 
get a sale for certain products: alf of which 
expenses must come out of the profits of the 
capitalist. Thus it will readily he seen how 
handicapped the capitalists of a country without 
colonies are. 

Further, it will be seen that the capitalists of 


a country so handicapped will be forced to de- | 


velop their industries to the highest possible 
extent. In such countries like America will the 
anomalies that capital imposes upon society, 
€.g., sweating and unemployment, riches and 
poverty, he most marked. 


* * * 


With a view to helping the business man out 
of the difficulties of competition for markets and 
the antagonism of the workers, an .\merican 
writer, Norris .\. Brisco, A.M., Ph. L)., has writ- 
ten a book, entitled ** Economics of Fticiency.” 
I quote you the following rather lengthy pas- 
sages without any apology. 

At bottom of page 3 he says : 

“The nineteenth century ha~ leen fre- 
quently called the century of the machine. 
Successful industrial management wax con- 
cerned largely with o})taining greater efficiency 
through two sources: firstly, the acyuiring of 
a more efficient plant through more efficient 
buildings and arrangement, and ~e-ondly. the 
the acquiring of more improved and ~pevialixed 
equipment for the different prove~~e~. Pro- 
duction was greatly increased. which nevessi- 
tated more extensive markets. Munufacturers 
realised that industrial development wax de- 
pendent upon markets. The «uestion of mar- 
kets has always een a fundamental one in 
industrial progress. Improved machinery and 
production on a larger scale drove the manu- 
facturer to extend his field from the locality to 
the nation, and further improvemeut~ made 
more extended markets an a! solute necessity. 
With the entrance of our commodities into the 
world’s markets competition became more in- 
tense, and the question of costa bezame more 
important; hut during the nineteenth ventury, 
the average employer, in his efforts to lower 
costs, centralised his attention upon |uildings, 
equipment, machinery, and methods. Near the 
close of the century a few more enterprising 
employers had their attention attracted to the 
human element, the most important in produc- 
tion, and this attraction is the beginning of a 
new science of business, the science of eftici- 
ency, which is a secure and sound foundation 
for further growth and greater industrial pro- 
gress.” 

And on page 5 we read : 


“Manufacturers were amazed at the extent 
of the wastes which were found in their plants. 
Wastes of material, time and energy were found 
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verywhere. A prominent manufacturer de- 
clared that they were getting only about 5\) per 
cent. of the ability of workmen in their factory. 
Another stated that few shops produced more 
than 6U per cent. of the work that it would be 
possible for them to produce with the same 
working force and the same physical equip- 
ment. The chief problem which arose was 
how to eliminate these wastes. How can an 
industrial country hampered with the presence 
of wastes cumpete with one with wastes par- 
tially or wholly eliminated ’ It is impossible; 
it is a dollar and cents proposition, and when 
manufacturers realise this they will pay heed 
to the conditions existing in their plants, and 
make endeavours to eliminate as much waste 
as possible.’ 

Mr. Brisco recognises that markets are neces- 


sary, but since all countries cannot acquire 
them he thinks that the next best thing todo is 


to cheapen cost of production and undersell | 
competitors. He thinks he scores with “labour” | 
efficiency, apparently forgetting that other com- | 


petitors can adopt the same methods. 

In quoting him again Socialists will readily 
see the piquancy of the following passage. On 
page 38 he writes: 


“Labour should be conserved, directed. and 
given just and fair remuneration. Efficiency 
demands this, and as soon as business men 


realise that exploitation does not pay, and that | 


efficiency «les, the relations between employers 
and employees will be less antagonistic, und 
both will find it to their advantage to work for 
their common interests.” 


_ Yes, don’t exploit your workmen, Mister bus- 
iness man, but fairly rob him! 


* a * 


What is then the lesson that we can derive 
from the foregoing’ We see that the masters 
who control our lives and existence are merely 
forced. by the conditions that obtain in society. 


to act in certain directions whether it be the | 
proclaiming and organising of war or shooting | 


down defenceless strikers struggling for an ex- 
istence. 

The only way out for the workers is to under- 
stand the nature of present-day society and its 
effects upon themselves. ‘l'hey will then realise 


the necessity of a change of society where wealth | 


functions iis capital, i.e., where wealth functions 
for the profit of the few at the expense of the 


rest of society, for a society which shall have as | 


its basis the production and distribution of 
wealth for the needs and reuirements of séciety. 
In a word, the workers will realise that Socialiam 
alone can save themselves an: civilisation. 
They will further realise that to attain Social- 
ism they must organise as a political body. with 


the conscious aim of being at all times and | 
cost of production governs the price of the com- 


occasions hostile to the capitalist class and their 
representatives. 

They will not then hetray working-class prin 
ciples as the skunks of the I3.S.V. and freaks of 
the I.L.P. do, but will unflinchingly uphold 
those principles, as the Socialist Party of Cireat 
Britain does, until working-class political su- 


shall have been attained. 


THE ‘‘ TREACHERY” OF KARL MARX. 


= Qos 


Of the many mental vacillations of the pseudo- | 


Socialists the latest gem is a wérk (reviewed in 
the ‘New Witness”): ‘“ The Treachery of Marx,” 
(‘Il Tradimento of Marx,") by Arturo Solucci. 

We are told in the review that the author 
nearly seven years ugo wrote that: “the only 
hope of creating the United States of [urope, to 
be followed bya world-republic, lay in the accept- 
ance of anti-military, anti-patriotic, internation- 
alist sentiments by all the proletariats of the 
world ; but that while French Socialists accepted 
them, German Socialists held very different 
views." 

If the ‘creation of the United States of Eur- 
ope, to be followed by a world-republic” is a 
desirable objective- which we Socialists deny 
something more than the recognition of the 
aforesaid sentiments will be required ; for no 
revolution has yet been successful until those 
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| desiring it had conquered the political machine. 

But Socialists deny the necessity to the wel- 
fare of the workers, of the proposed objective, 
because it negates democracy ; for government 
of any kind spells slavery for those who are 
governed ; and States—, ‘United ™ or otherwise- - 
presuppose government, which, whether it le 
‘* Republican " or any other variety, will bo an 
instrument of oppression for the subjection of 
the proletariats of the world. ‘There are the 
“ United States’ of America, but is the position 
there any better than anywhere’ else ? 

_ Salucci accuses Marx of ridiculing a manifesto 
issued by some Parisian Internationalists. on 
the proclamation of the French Republic. 

Marx may have ridiculed the Republic as a 
Republic, but his position can best be seen by 
a perusal of his addresses to the International 
and “ The Civil War in France, — which relates 
to the Commune. But the author knows so much 
of his subject, that apparently he has never 
hear of these splendid works. 

Our scribe devotes considerable space to show- 
ing that (ierman “ Socialists" supported the 
action of the (ierman (iovernment in entering 
into war, ‘The fact that they did so, is sufficient 
to show that they either do not understand the 
principles which they profess to be out for (in 
which cage they are fools), or, if they do under- 
stund these principles, then they stand convicted 
a8 rogues ; in either case they are no nse to the 
working class. 

We are told that “ Mazzini summed Marx up 
well as a mao without strong philoso- 
phic or religious beliefs." An acquaintance with 
the epoch-making work of Marx wil) knock the 
stuffing out of this statement as far as it applies 
to philosophic belief. 

“Tt (Marx’s system has only now been de- 


molished (!) by criticism: his theory of value~ 


having been exploded by modern * economists. 


; and his anticipation of the ‘increasing misery. 


which was to prepare the supreme cliss contilict, 


| having been belied by facts.” 


All this is a pretty array of words, but what 
are the facts ? 

The Marxian examination of the economics of 
Capitalist Production holds the field to-day, and 
his Theory of Value is becoming every day 
more widely recognised by the working class, 
and ever more surely the basis of working-class 
economic and political action. 

Why does the price of labour-power vary in 
different countries, aye, even in different locali- 
ties of a single country? To prove that it does 
so it is only necessary to compare wages in 
London with those in the Provinces or any 
art of the world. Why are women's 
wages less than those of men ? or a child's less 
than those of a woman ? 

Obviously, the only answer that will bear the 
test of analysis is, that in the cases quoted the 


modity, labour-power, as of all other commodi- 
ties. Demolished ! Don't they wish it was: but 
apparently, with some people, the continua! 
repetition of a stutement is sullicient to prove its 
truth. 


Many alleged critics and would-be experts 


premacy and the emancipation of the proletariat | have attempted tosmash (read criticise, analyse. 
| 


' Tevise, etc.) Marx. but the work of Marx and his 
' collaborator, Frederick Engels, will live long in 


the memory of man. while the puny efforts of 
their traducers will speedily sink into the limbo 
of oblivion. 

All sorts of terrible things have been said of 
Marx, but it bas been left to a “Socialist (Mr 


| Cecil Chesterton) to publish—apparently with 
| approval— an accusation of “treachery against 


him, by an obscure Italian peuny-a-liner, re- 
viewed by a well known (‘o-operatur aud Profit- 
Sharist, Herbert Vivian, in a jourual published 
at the “democratic” price of bd. weel:. 

| 1UTOH. 


OUR WAR VOLUME. 


The attention of readers is drawn to the 
probability that, on account of the num- 
ber of Party manifestoes on the war it 
contains, there will be an exceptional de- 
mand for the volume of our Party Organ 
which closed with the last number. Those 
who desire to obtain the volume should 
place their orders early. 
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THE COALITION GOVERNMENT AND 
ITS WORK. 


— oO —— 


Had some bold prophet two years ago forecast 
a coalition Cabinet, including Asquith and (‘ar- 
son, George and galloper Smith ; had he asserted 
that these men, then so fiercely denouncing each 
other, would be united to carry on the govern- 
ment of the country, he would have been laughed 
at by the politicians, the “economists " and the 
reformers alike —by all, in fact, except the So- 
cialist. 

The Socialist is excepted because he knew 
that the “fierce fight.” the “struggle” against 
the Law, the frenzied battle of tongues and pens, 
was all so much clap-trap; because he knew 
that the ‘great "’ Home Rule issue was but a 
political cry upon which to rally either side of 
place-hunters. Ireland was again the red-herring 
that was to draw to the theatrical conflict the 
paid puppets of the political pantomime. 

The Socialist has all along sneered at the 
heroic figures struck by “ King” (arson and his 
troupe of paste-board pirates. We have always 
said that the Liberal and Tory, the Home Ruler 
and the Unionist, the Tariff Reformer and the 
Free Trader were all of the same gang: were 
all ready to unite immediately their economic 
interests were really threatened Our under 
standing of the class struggle gave us that 
knowledge. Our recognition of the vital issues 
underlying the political sham fight gave us that 
assurance. When we said that Liberal and 
Tory would drop their child's play and unite as 
one solid party when their common interests sis 
capitalists were at stake we were called {i ols and 
dreamers. But. we spoke truth and the Coalition 
Government is present to bear testimony to the 
fact. 

Then the Liberals grew angry, on public plat- 
forms, at the antics of Carson's gun-runners : 
then Carson and his crowd could find no expres- 
sion strong enough to denounce such “traitors” 
as Lloyd George, Churchill and Asquith. But 
now these “traitors” are placed in charge of the 
most important departments of the country 
attacked by a vigorous enemy, and the “law 
breakers” ure in high places at the head of 
English law, with the approval and consent and 
at the instigation of the very men who previously 
denounced them. 

Unable to face criticism of their criminal in- 
capacity which had plunged them into au war 
totally unprepared ; which had sent soldiers to 
fight without arms; which had caused them to 
talk of victory instead of defence : and to gas 
about marching to Berlin instead of taking steps 
to prevent the enemy marching to Iondon: the 
late unlamented Liberal Government gave up the 
ghost, to re-form in the company and with the 
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itssistance of those otherwise most likely to de- 
nounce their previous delinquencics. 7 

And that is practically all it amounts to. ‘The 
great things we were to expect lave not yet 
arrived, The few attempts that have been made 
have developed into what is, from the workers 
point of view, not so much tragedy as farce, 

Agitated at the increasing power of the organ- 
ised workers in certain industries amid the 
abnormal conditions created by the withdrawal 
of the reserve army of unemployed ; recognising 
that the ordinary methods of strike breaking by 
starvation and lead are difficult of application 
when labour is necessary for the continuation of 
war, the Coalition Government introduced a 
* Munitions Bill’ which makes striking a crim- 
inal offence. This bill, with its vague promises 
of restricted profits, was expected, with the 
assistance of the working man’s patriotism, to 
keep the toilers at work. How inoperative it is 
is evidenced by the miners’ dispute, in which 
dispute it is only the foolish idea of saving the 
bosses country that prevents the men from ob- 
taining their demands. 

In the past the miners have been defeated by 
the lock-out: that weapon cannot now be used 
wgainst them, 

Compulsory arbitration, however, is of no 
nore use to the masters now than it would have 
heen to the miners then. In normal times it 
leaves the advantage with the masters who have 
the power to starve the workers into submission 
to their terms. In times of war, when it is in the 
interests of the capitalists of this country that 
production shall euntinue without interruption, 
the workers hold the whip hand. 

The Registration Act, too, is typical of a coali- 
tion government composed of hoth voluntarists 
and advocates of conscription. It promises the 


results of a Conscription Bill without the name. | 


It attempts by underhand methods to force the 
unwilling into the trenches. ‘he workers are 
to give the name und address of their employers 
to some local byard, who will choose from among 
them those who ure to be dragooned by a “re- 
cruiting committee” into the army by pressure 
brought to bear upon the individual and the 
employer. —— 
A suggestion of one prominent writer is thiat 


In every parish or yroup of parishes a Recruiting 
Committee should be chosen The names 
of men who should yo to the front should be sub- 
mitted to this body. . He should be ompelled 
to present himself before them. Hit should 
be found that there is no valid reason why the man 
should not yo the chairman should address him in 
this fashion. “We have no legal power to send vou 
tc the front. Weare, however, strongly of the opinion 
that vou are not doing your duty, and we therefore 
give you ten days in which to settle vour affairs and 
enlist. fat the end of that time we have not proof 
that you have done so we shall be compelled to print 
your name in the blacklist of those who have failed 
their country during this crisis. This list will hang 
outside the church and outside the public butldings 
of this parish.” A similar speech would be made to 
the employer who held back his men, and his business 
would certainly not be improved by the appearance of 
his name in such a list, 


This is the statement of one who opens his 
article with the words: “J have always been an 
Opponent of compulsion in military service, 
and these are the methods by whieh ~ our 
glorious voluntary system” of recruiting is to 
maintained. ‘The * pink form” is a preliminary 
to something like the above. 

The absolute incapacity of the present Govern- 
ment was never shown more clearly than in the 
discussion ou the misealled * Limitation of Priees 
Bill.” It was admitted on all hands that the bill 
was ineffective to control the price of coal 10 the 
consumer. And the limit was reached when the 
Government accepted an amendinent to wipe out 
the penalty if the accused could show “ that he 
had reasonable yrounds to believe that le was 
not committing an offence.” 

It is, of course, to be expected that the men 
who draw up and pass such Acts would sev to it 
that profits were secured. ‘They are the men to 
whom the profits go. ‘Vhey are of the class who 
live by profit and they are safe-guarding their 
interests by passing the measures. 


In “the house" they belittle the real cause of | 


high prices and show how little economic know- 
ledge they possess. They talk of drunkenness 
as the cause of scarcity of supplies, and gasp at 


the magnitude of the workers’ weekly screw 
how | Party and do it! 


| 
(one unconscious humourist described 
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working men used pound notes as pipe-lights). 

The increased price of materials is the Cause, 
not the RESULT of increased wages, 

The increased money wage. amounting as it 
‘loes to something less than 3s. per week more 
for a similar output, is in reality a reduction in 
real wages as the cost of living since the out- 
break of war has risen by something like 33 
per cent 

It iy true that a slight advance in prices 18 
rendered necessary by the increased risk in 
transport, but heyond that the vast upward 
moveinent in prices is due to the greed of the 
capitalists who are taking advantage of the 
unique position they find themselves in to hold 
supplies and take advantage of every local short- 
age to sell old stock at huge profits. Even 
where supply is restricted nothing other than 
enhanced profits explaing the huge rise in price. 
Bread is dear but corn is plentiful ! 

We are now told that the wheat crop for this 
year is “estimated to exceed that of last year by 
11,008,000 quarters. ‘This, too, does not include 
the Canadian crop, which is estimated to be 25 
per cent. greater than that of last year.” But 
will the price of bread fall to its normal? Not 
while the financiers have the opportunity of 
holding up supplies and of reaping huge prolits 
thereby. ‘I'he Coalition Government, like the 
late Liberal Government, will mark time while 
their friends make profits on the sale of murder 
machines and inferior food and clothing. 

Meantime they will use the vastly distended 
horror, the (ierman bogie man, to frighten the 
workers into working hard and working cheaply 
in their masters’ factories, and to fight fiercely, 
aad also cheaply, in the defence of the masters’ 
country. 





| ‘PAPER, SIR. 
0:0-- 

It is difficult to imagine what could be more 
| despicable than the attitude of the capitalist 
_ Press during the past year. The persistent and 

ever juore complete suppression of truth, the 
distortion of facts, the hypocrisy, the false and 
maudlin sentiment, the stupid advice to the 
workers, the idiotic praise of everything British 
and the belittling of the same thing when done 
by the alien, all make it increasingly obvious 
that the ‘glorious institution,” the capitalist 
Press, is one gross insult to the intelligence of 
the people. It is surely the height of fatuity for 
the home Press to pretend that it is, above all, the 
(erman people that is being duped by aservile 
journalism, as is suggested by the “ Daily Chron- 
icle” in the following extract: 


Phe German nation, deprived, a. it is, of any news 
from abroad, is entirely under the infiuence of Gove 
erament: publications and of the information which 
No people can 
possibly escape psychological pressure of this kind, 
brought to bear upon them dav after day without 
cessation or variety. .\ lony period of time must 
clipse before the light of truth can break through 
the veil of prejudice and misconception which has 
been so carefully spread by the rulers of the country. 


the Press is allowed to publish, 


No intelligent being can rise from the perusal 
of such a statument without reflecting bitterly 
that our own case must be worse, since the home 
Press take it for granted that their own readers 
ire such asses as not even to know they have 
the blinkers on, or such idiots as not even to 
feel that they are being further blinded by hav- 
ing copious supplies of All-British dust thrown 
into their weary eves. W. 


EN 


Our masters could not afford more than five 
shillings a week as pension for their old and 
worn-out workers. But they can spend over 
three nullion pounds i diay to defend their 
national privileges of exploitation against their 
fellow capitalists cbroad 


_— 


Apologists of the present order professed to 
he horrited when Socitlists admitted that they 
were prepared, i necessiury, to face bloodshed 
for the liberation of humanity from the horrors 
of wage slavery. Yet the muster class is now 
siedding the blood of the workers in flouds 
snd for what 7 


—— 


* Are you doing your bit?” Join the Socialist 
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THE “WEEKLY PEOPLE” FIGHTS. | 


INDUSTRIAL UNIONISTS ON THEIR DEFENCE, 
20 — 


The official organ of the Socialist Labor Party 
of America, the “ Weekly People,” continues to 
defend the S.L P. of A. against the attack of the 
Socrautst Srivparo. In their issue of August 7 
the “Weekly People” people state, in reference 
to our challenge to them to prove that we had 
misyuoted, misinterpreted and misrepresented, 
the S.L.P.’s Addreas to the Huropean movement: 

1. Misquotation. As to this we see we were in 
error in making it. We were clearly in the wrong 
there, and see no other way o correctinge it than by 

a straightforward confession that we were at fault. 

We are sorry for the injustice that we did the Social- 


ist Standard there, and we offer this avowal of our 

fault as an expression of reyret. 

The only comment we wish to puss upon this 
is that it is very handsomely doue and reflects 
credit upon our opponent. 

Our contemporary then proceeds to give an 
instance of our “misrepresentation,” first quot- 
ing from our March issue as follows : 

The GENERAL PURPOSE of the letter {| Address | 

We are criticising is to seize the Opportunity provided 
by the wide-spread discredit thrown upon Socialism 
by the pseudo-Socialists of Europe for the purpose of 
attaching the confused and bewildered workers to 
the pseudo-Socialism of America. In other words, 
IT IS A DELIBERATE ATTEMPT TO PRE: 
VENT THE WORKERS FROM SEEING AND 
UNDERSTANDING THE REAL CAUSE OF 
THE FAILURE OF WORKING-CLASS POLI. 
TICAL ORGANISATION IN ‘THE PRESENT 
CRISIS, and the breakdown of the International, 
in order that the workers shall turn their wearied 
eyes, not to class-conscious political action, but to 
to that snare and delusion, Industrial Unionism, with 
its kibosh of “taking and holding” and “locking 
out the masters.” 


“That statement,” says the “ Weekly People,” 
“was a misrepresentation of the general purposo 
of the S.L.P.’s Address.” 

Was it, indeed ? ‘I'he Address opens thus : 
Greetings :--In this hour of supreme prief : 
the Socialist Labor Party of America feels it its 
duty to communicate with the brother-parties of the 
Various countries for the Purpose of aiding in the 
‘clarification of the situation such as it presents itself 
to-day, and to endeavour to arrive at a solution of 
the problems confronting us. 
The purpose of the Address is plainly stated to 
be to aid in the clarification of the situation and 
to endeavour to find a solution. But the only 
contribution which the Address brings to the 
“clarification” of the situation is the argument 
that the International broke down because it was 
a“ pureand simple political party of Socialigin" 
(“The events in Europe are likewise a demon- 
stration of the principle that a pure and simple 
political party of Socialism . . cannot be of real 
service to the proletariat.” ‘The Address). We 
maintain that that is a deliberate attempt to 
prevent the workers seeing that the real cause of 
the failure of working-class political organisation 
in the present crisis was that it was not Socialist 
organisation ‘There is no misrepresentation 
about this. ‘The S.L.P.’s Address implies that 
it was Socialist organisation otherwise how 
could its breakdown (chief of the “events in 
Surope”) DEMONSTRATE that “a pure and 
simple political party of Socialism cannot 
be of real service to the proletariat’? We, on 
the other hand, claim that the International or 
“European movement” was non-Socialist. By 
a strange freak of fortune we are upheld in this 
judgment by no less an authority than the 
S.L.P. Address, when it puts itself to the expense 
of an absurd contradiction of its above-quoted 
statement in order to tell us that the ‘ Turopean 
comrades” 

have become so enmeshed in bourgeois politics that 

they have apparently lost sight, for the moment at 

least, of the ultimate goal of the Socialist movement. 

Socialists enmeshed in bourgeois politics ! 
Socialiste who have lost sight of the goal of the 
Socialist Movement!! What is the geal of the 
Socialist Movement ? Socialism, surely. Fiat 
lux—Socialists who have lost sight of Social- 
ism!!! 

And as if this were not enough, the “ Weekly 
People,” in dragging this into its August 7th 
columns by the scruff of the neck, as though it 
were a profundity too rare to be lost under the 


dust of ages, says : 


It calls attention to the estimate the S.L.P. Address 
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placed upon European Socialist POLITICA: AC- 
TION, and it shows that the Address recognised 
the fact that that action was not revolutionary 
i Socialist political action, 
| Socialist POLITICAL action which is not revo- 
lutionary! In other words the political action 
of “Socialists” who have lost sight of Sovialism 
and become enmeshed in bourgevis politics ! 

Well, we call such “Socialists” pse:udo-Social- 
ists. And those who, themselves claiming to be 
Socialists, recognise any Socialist element in such 
political action (as do the S.L.P. of A., on the 
showing of the * Weekly People,”) we also call 
pseudo-Nocialists. 

Our contemporary, in endeavouring to sup- 
port the charge of misrepresentation against 
us, Says: 





There was NO attempt to keep the workers from 
turning their eves to class conscious political action, 


Asingle quotation from the S.L.P. Address will 
utterly dispose of thisclaim. ‘The Address said : 


| 

| 

| 

| Besides, we believe that after the war is over the 

| political conditions will be so adjusted as to compel 
the European comrades to give their UNDIVIDED 
attention to the question of industrial unionism. 


Finally the “ Weekly People” claims that the 
S.L.P. of A. insists upon the necessity of class- 
conscious industrial action. This, as we have 
before, is false, for that child of the American 
S.L.P.--the 1.W.W.—is not an organisation of 
class-conscious workers, nor has its political 
parent ever endeavoured to make it such. 

On the subject of misinterpretation our oppo- 
nent Bays : 


2. As to misinterpretation. The Socialist Stan- 
dard in its March issue stated : 

We are told that: “The events in Europe are 
likewise a demonstration of the principle that a pure 
and simple political party of Socialism, however 
revolutionary it may be in its utterances, cannot be 
of real service to the proletariat, let alone accomp- 
lishing j sic} its emancipation.” In a mass of vague 
Statements and ambiyuities this assertion and its 
implications are made clear. If it means anything 
at all it means that a SOCIALIST political party 
has been called upon to stand the test of the present 
crisis and has failed. 








The reader is invited to note the terms of the 
statement from which we drew the inference. 
The events in Europe were a DEMONS’ “ATION 
of something concerning a PURE AND SIM- 
PLE POLITICAL PARTY OF SOCIALISM. 
Now it is quite clear that the only way in which 
any fact concerning a pure and simple political 
party of Socialism can bedemonstrated is through 
the example of a“ pure and simple political party 
of Socialism,” i.e., a Socialist political party. No 
juggling with any other sort of political party 
can demonstrate anything concerning a Social- 
ist political party.” Our interpretation of the 
statement, therefore, is the only possible correct 
one. That the Address says In another place ; 

the European comrades have become so en- 

meshed in bourpeois politics that they have appa- 
rently lost sischt of the ultimate yoal of the 

Socialist: movement, 
does not help our opponents at all. It does not 
justify the sense of their claim that “it shows 
that the Address recognised the fact that that 
action [** European Soci:list political action” | was 
not revolutionary Socialist political action.” Tt 
does not merely show that that action was not 
revolutionary Socialism. We challenge the 
“Weekly People” to state that the action of those 
who “have become go enmeshed in bourgeois 
politics that they have lost sight of the ultimate 
goal of the Socialist Movement” can be Nocialist 
action. Of course it cannot do so. So true is this 
that our opponent was constrained to declare in 
its issue of June Sth. : “The Socialist Movement 
is nothing if it is not a revolutionary movement.” 
Hence the “estimate which the S.L.P. Address 
placed upon European Socialist Political action” 
does not qualify the statement we wtre accused 
of misinterpreting —it contradicts it. The stite- 
ment of the Address that events in Europe had 
DEMONSTRATED that a pure and simple So- 
cialist political party cannot be of real service to 
the proletariat stands untouched, as implying 
that such a party has been tried and has failed, 
because in no other way could the result be de- 
monstrated. How profound (the * Weekly Peo- 
ple” is fond of applying this term to us) would 
the S.L.P. Address have appeared had it said : 

The Socialist Movement is nothing if it is not a 
revolutionary movement |“ Weekly People,” June 5 |. 
The European Socialist poliltical action was not 

. revolutionary Socialist political action [same paper, 


: 5 

——>—>———————————_—__—_———— 
August 7. Vherefore the political action which was 
not revolutionary Soctaist politcal action, of the 
Furopean Socialist move neat which not a revolu- 
thoaary movene at 


1 } 
aT i | hh Worse so cnimeshed nm 


bourgeois polatics that ct asad esa stithtoof Soctalismn 
and tts actions had bosom 
mMonstrates that ap bis altogether 
different in every ry Weel tperty which gs a revolue 
thonars political party of Noor ulisna, can be of no real 
service to the prowtariat, 


non-revolutionary, de- 


i 


rita al poirty wine 


Yet that is all thar our contenporary’s “sub- 
Stantiation” of their charse that we have misin- 
terpreted the S.L.P. Address amounts to. 

Before closing on this phaseof the discussion 
we wish to pointout how shallow our Opponent’s 
arguinent really is. They say : 

True, the S.L.P. Address did woply that a purely 
Socialist: political movement would meet with the 
same fate that the European movement met with, 

Vhe Address did NOV sav that the European 


Movement was an Upeteedate bin tle Sochalist poli- 


tial movement. 


So they confess: that they take the failure of a 
tnovement that is nota“ parely Socialist political 
movement” and use it to demoustrate would be 
the fate of amovement that was a purely Social- 
ist political movement, 

Ourcontemporary givesseveral other instances 
of our alleged Misrepresentation and misinter- 
pretation, but as it does not argue them, and as 
we can only reply monthly to what the “ Weekly 
People” can say weekly, we let them stand. 

We now take up the article in. the “Weekly 
People” of August 11. It is mainly concerned 
with an attempt to repudiate our charge that 
that journal misrepresented tis. We complained 
about the persistent attempt to create the im- 
pression that the S.?.G.B. dues not advocate the 
economic organisation of the working class as a 
necessary part of the strugyle for working-class 
emaacipation. If our opponents had been satis- 
fied to place their kind of economic organisation 
against ours that would have been doing the 
square thing, but when, ina discussion with us, 
they, entirely ignoring our claim that the work: 
ing class must he organised on the economic 
plane as well as on the political, say that they 


hold that, no matter how chiss-conscious, POLIT I. 

CALLY, a movement mas be, it as, if organised 

politically only, in ne postion to put through the 

demands of Socialism 
that, whether it is calculated to do go or not, is 
extremely likely to create an unpression that we 
stand for political organisation alone. Therefore 
itis misrepresentation. Ax for our “conception 
of the function of such economic organization,” 
that has nothing to do with the point, and it is 
a clumsy Wheeze to Iry to escape hy such a 
backstair method. 

Our contemporary (Aug. 14 
saying that 


. quoting us as 


hConomic organisation of the workine chass y 
is necessary for the maintensuce of mdustrial 
m the new-born Socialist € 


order 
ommomwealthy. 


remarks that 


that statement as not seo Profound that it shows the 
vital functions of revolutionary sodustrial organisa 


tion: the functions. namely, of furmishing the physi 


cal force wherewith te back uy the that of the ballot, 
political action, and of organisms the working Chass 
to assume control of production under Socialism, 
But if the “maintenance of industrial order in 
the new-born Socialist Commonwealth” ix not 
the sume thing as to “assume control of prodlue- 
hon under Socialism’ what is the difference ? 
The S.L.P. organ claims to have “come to 
grips, but where has it done so The intl 
reiteration of the disputed points of its position 
is not coming to grips. ‘The * Weekly People” 
has studiously left our arguments alone, under 
the plea that to demolish our main point is to 
demolish our minor points. ‘Thus we attacked 
and showed the absurdity of the assertion in the 
Address that industrial unionism is the embryo 
of future society. In view of the fact that this 
sume Address states 
We hold with Mars thot ctpittlist Society must 
have reached a certain penton cvelution before So- 
chtlism is possible. But we alse hold, and in heepmog 
with the true essence of Marvisin, that thisevolution 
does not stop at the means of production, etc., but 


that it contimucs with equal force on the 
unions; that these must take 


labour 
sth shape that they 

will form the structure of future society, 
it is seen that this theory is the very 
of the Industrial Unionist position. 
ponents prefer to regard it as a “minor point” 
rather than undertake the hopeless task of 
defending it. Similarly with the claim that 


keystone 
Yet our op- 
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for them to sleep in. This particular girl only 


the economic organisation is ‘the only conceiv- 
able force with which to back up the ballot.” 
We have taken up that point, but the only re- 
sult is that the organ of the S.L.P. reiterates 
the fallacy as though it was a truth too obvious 
for discussion. Our S.L.P. antagonists must 
not think that they can always burke discussion, 
however. Sooner or later they have got to face 
the music—they can harden themselves to that 
reflection. Eprtogiat. Com MITTEE. 


BY THE WAY. 
:0: 

In turning over some newspapers that are 
several weeks old we have come across one which 
informs us that the annual meeting of John 
Brown & Co., Ltd., of Sheffield, was recently 
held, and that ‘‘a spirited defence of the position 
of armament firms in relation to the war” was 
made by Lord Aberconway. He says: 


“The shareholders might think that the 
balance sheet was a war balance sheet, but it 
was not so. The so-called war profits that they 
read so much about in the papers formed only 
a very small percentage of the total. The com- 
pany had taken advantage of low prices to 
supply themselves with what they wanted, and 
the result was that they were now able to show 
the largest absolute profit ever earned in the 
history of the Company. If munitions were 
short in this country it was not the fault of 
the armament firms. ‘They had all done their 
duty, and none more so than John Brown's 
Like all business men and men connected with 
the political world, they foresaw that a great 
crisis in Europe was coming, and determined to 
make every preparation to meet it. Now ull their 
resources were at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment, und the only difficulty was shortage of 
men.”’-- (‘Manchester (iuardian,” 30.6.5. Ita- 
lics mine.) 

The report omits to state whether the noble 
Lord thereupon rolled up his shirt sleeves and 
donned the overalls to help make up for the 
“shortage of men, * and likewise enjoined his , 
fellow shareholders to fall in and follow him. 


However, hie flatly contradicts Mr. Lloyd George, 
who stated that “we at any rate did not organise 
for war.” 

The speaker goes on to say that, “It was 
wholly untrue that British firms had encouraged 


war propaganda. No doubt that was true of 
Krupps. They did live and work for the war, 
but what the English firms had done was to try 
to ‘checkmate’ the efforts of firms like Krupps, 
and they hoped to go on doing so.” 

* ok * 


Those workers who have pinned their faith to 
the specious promises of the glib-tongued Liberal 
orator, Lloyd George, who prior to the war was 
engaged in dangling before the eyes of the 
working class the Liberal pill for all our ills, 
must recently have suffered a slight shock. The 
much talked of “hotels” that were to be brought 
into existence for those workers who had been 
smitten with the scourge of consumption must 
be deferred for awhile, for at present our masters 
are more concerned in the slaughter of the 
physically fit. The announcement with regard 
to these said “‘hotels”’ is as follows: 


“The Treasury refused to consent to the 
expenditure by the Metropolitan Asylume Board 
on three new Sanitoria for Consumptives.”--- 
**Reynolds’s," 8.8.15. 

x OK OK 


In almost every direction at the present 
time we are hearing of the dearth of wage- 
slaves, and our good, patriotic bosses, who are 
ever on the prowl for the cheapest variety of 
labour-power, are more persistent than ever in 
their clamour for the children. A short while 
ago they desired boys of tender years for the 
coal mines—and be it remembered that they 
are boys of our class' Perish the thought that 
Lord and Lady Never-Work's sons should be 
called upon to do such ignoble work— now it is 
for the cotton trade. We read that a conference 
was recently held between the employers and 
workmen at Manchester to consider the “serious 
situation” which has arisen from the shortage 
of labour in the mills, and that little hope was 
entertained of an increase in the number of 
women workers. 


“The suggestion was made that for the 
period of the war half-timers should be allowed 
in the mills at the age of eleven instead of 
twelve, and full-timers at twelve instead of 
thirteen.” —‘ Reynolds's,” 8.8.15. 


* * O* 


This desire for children in the factory hells 
at an age when they ought to be receiving their 
education and plenty of healthy recreation re- 
calls to our mind the early days of capitalist 
development, and, perhaps, a short extract would 
not be amiss. Let me quote: 


‘In stench, in heated rooms, amid the con- 
stant whirling of a thousand wheels, little 
fingers and little feet were kept in ceaseless 
action, forced into unnatural activity by blows 
from the heavy hands and feet of the merciless 
over-looker, and the infliction of bodily pain 
by instruments of punishment invented by the 
sharpened ingenuity of insatiable selfishness.” 

“Industrial History of England,” p. 180. 


This in many respects is what our good, be- 
nevolent, Christian masters seek to again impose 
upon the children of the working class under 
the cloak of national emergency. 

*_ * 


On the question of Trade Unions and Muni- 
tions of War we have lately heard a great deal. 
One remembers quite well how the ‘Labour 
Leaders” in the House handed over the workers 
to the Government when the Munitions of War 
Bill was being rushed through the House of 
Commons. Mr. Hodge was highly indignant 
with the tramwaymen in London for striking 
and said: “It was a disgrace to the tramway- 
men that, in this great crisis in their country's 
history, they should have made it impossible for 
workmen to get to Woolwich for the purpose of 
making shells and other munitions of war."’ He 
was even prepared to advocate ull trades coming 
under the special powers of the Minister of 
Munitions. Whilst various groups of workers 
have been “‘swanked" into putting on one side 
their rules and working agreements we find 
that the employers are not so ready to place the 
“needs of the nation” in front of profit. A good 
illustration of this is brought to light in an 
article by J. O'Grady, M.P., wherein he says : 


‘Let me, in conclusion, cite a case I have in 
my mind. A dispute in a controlled estab- 
lishment was submitted to arbitration. The 
Court decided in favour of the workmen, but 
the employer positively refused to carry out the 
terms of the award and to pay the increased 
wages determined upon. The employees struck 
work, they were hailed before the Munitions 
Court and fined. If many of these 
instances occur in the working of the Munitions 
Act, the confidence of the workmen in the Act, 
and in the safeguards their trade union leaders 
have had incorporated in the’ Act will he de- 
stroyed.’"— * Reynolds's,” 15.8.15. 


One wonders where the “safeguards” for the 
workmen are to be found in this particular Act 
which these trade union “leaders” helped to 
foist upon their dupes. We read of plenty of 
fines for the workers, ranging according to their 
wages, and in the case referred to, while the 
Court decided in favour of the men, here we 
have a trade union official and an M.P. to boot, 
stating that ‘‘the employer positively refused to 
carry out the terms of the award"; and he 
further suggests that the Government should 
compel employers to abide by the award of 
Arbitration Courts by imposing penalties. One 
is led to hope that “the confidence of the work- 
men” both in their mis-leaders and the Act will 
continue to be undermined. 

/ ¥ as 


Yet another instance is to hand of large wages 
offered in the columns of the Press for certain 
work, but which, as usual, is falsified afterwards. 
A clerk to a Board of Guardians stated that 
several women inmates of the workhouse had 
obtained employment as strawberry pickers and 
certain information ae to their treatment had 
come to his knowledge. 


“He instanced the case of a girl who had 
answered an advertisement which stated that 
pickers were able to earn from 1s. to 258. per 
week, everything to be provided for them. 
Where that girl, with others, was employed 
there was nothing but a stable and some straw 


had three half-day'’s work in one week and she 
earned 3s. 10d."—" Reynolds's,” 15.8.15. 


ven the chairman of the Board was con- 
strained to admit that “such a state of affairs 
was too bad for a ‘Christian’ country.” What 
hypocrisy! Doubtless our unfortunate sisters 
are now sadder and wiser women and have pro- 
fited much by their bitter experience of patriot- 
ism and (‘hristian charity. Tne Scout. 


THE CADBURY FLAVOUR. 
20: 


In last month's issue of the SooiaList StanpaRD 
was published, side by side, two extracts from 
leading articles by the “Daily News and 
Leader”; the one declaring that the cause of the 
extensive strikes among the workers was the 
enormous increase in the cost of living, the other 
stating that the “working clusses were receiving 
money in a measure without parallel.” Atten- 
tion was drawn to these contradictory statements. 
and it was suggested that the “Daily News” 
could only reconcile these statements by proving 
either in the intervening three months between 
the publication of them wages had risen enor- 
mously, or prices in the same period had been 
correspondingly reduced. 

Since the appearance of the second statement 
—on the supposed affluence of working class— 
the same journal, quoting from the Board of 
Trade ‘Labour Cazette,” has voluntarily fur- 
pished us with the actual figures, both as to the 
inceased cost of living and the rise in wages. 

But the figures do not help them, for we learn 
that the cost of living, for the year ending July 
1925, has risen by 34 per cent., while wages 
have risen for some 24 million workers by about 
three shillings per week, £400,000 being paid 
weekly as war bonus to that number of workers. 

Next, as though they were serenely uncon- 
scious of their statement of June Jith, that the 
“working classes ure receiving money in a mea- 
sure without parallel ;" on August I7th they 
sily : 

Unhappily it is on the poor that the rise falls 
heaviest, and that both absolutely and relatively. It 
is the commodities that for them form the staples of 
life that have advanced most rapidly. Bread, for 
example, is up by yo per cent., fish by 60, tea by 30, 
sugar by nearly 70, and the cheaper cuts of imported 
beef by 60. In few families would it be true to say 
that the sovercign has dropped in value to thirteen 
shillings, for obviously only a proportion, and in the 
case of the well-to-do a very small proportion, of the 
family income is spent on food. But for the very 
poor, whose particular staples have advanced by the 
proportions indicated above, and who of necessity 
spend a high proportion of their wayes on food, the 
statement almost holds yood. The comparative 
absense of actual poverty in the poor law sense can- 
not obscure the existence of much hardship and pen- 
ury, for the most part cheerfully borne as part of the 
inevitable cost of war. 

The “Daily News” apparently quotes these 
figures for the purpose of compurison with Ger- 
maniand Austrian food prices, which are suid to 
have risen by 65 and over 100 per cent. respec- 
tively. We ure expected to derive satisfaction 
from the comparison, and to remember with 
gratitude “the ceaseless debt of the nation to the 
royil navy.” This is the lesson from the capi 
tulist point of view. But the lesson we Socialists 
urge is that in every case it is the worker that 
suffers as a result of rising prices. ‘That in the 
“piping times of peace,” according to the late 
Sir Hl. Campbell Bannerman, thirteen millions 
of people in this country live on or below the 
poverty line; that according to capitalist autho 
rities the average wage of the working class is 
less than twenty-four shillings per week. 

If it could be said that this poverty were duc 
to the failure of the working class to produce 
sufficient wealth to satisfy their needs there 
could only he one remedy : to increase efficiency 
and discover new and easier methods of produc 
ing wealth. But there is not one defender of the 
cupitalist system who would dare to impute the 
poverty of the working class either to the lack 
of wealth or to their inability to satisfy all their 
needs hy means of the existing instruments and 
methods of production. Neither is there a cupi- 
talist statesman or defender who dures to tell us 
why the working class is poor in the midst of 
plénty. Nor yet can they tell us how the poverty 
“problem” may be solved. 
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The conditions the capitalists and their 
champion are grounded in anarchy, Such con- 
ditions cannot be honestly defended. If we are 
honext we must expose and condemn the capi 
talist system, which permits an idle class to 
dominate society in its own interest, imposing 


fas : ba 


slavery on the mass of the people while they, the 


dominators, live in security and the wildest 
luxury. An intelligent working class cannot 
accept their ideas nor their view-point. The 
workers’ philosophy must take shape around the 
miterial facts of their existence. Antagonism 
will naturally develop, but the working class 
cannot expect to reach their emancipation unless 
they first challonge the class that enslaves them. 
Ir. FF. 
eee 


EFFICIENCY OR “CA CANNY,” 
WHICH IS THE POLICY FOR THE WORKERS ? 
= OM 


Vhe system of the past has led to certain develop- 
ments on the part of labour which are ie 
anti-social The deliberate restriction of output, the 
system known as “ca canny,” has its roots in. the 
Mmeessant struggle of capital and labour, 


The above appeared in a recent article b 
A.G. G. in the * Daily News & Leader” (9.8.15), 
As will be immediately noticed, the writer as. 
sumes that we live under a different system 
to-day from that before the war. Like most 
writers that assume this much — and there are 
miny —he neglects to show wherein the ciffer- 
ence exists. ‘rue, the Government have “ nation- 
lized” the railways and are exercising some 
control over other concerns. But. the status of 
those who operate these concerns, as well as the 
rest of the working class, has not changed : they 
ure as much wage-slaves to-day as they were 
before the war. ; 

For the sake of clearness it will he as well to 
describe, as briefly as possible, what the system 
was that we lived under previous to August 4th, 
114, Vhe land, mines, railways, factories, 
machinery, and all those things required by 
human beings to satisfy their material needs, 
Were owned by the capitalist class. ‘lhe working 
class owned nothing but their labour-power 
which, if they did not wish to starve, they had 
to sell to some member or members of the capi- 
talist class. Labour-power was a commodity, 
the only commodity that the workers had to 
dispose of in a world in which the bulk of the 
wealth took the form of commodities. 

The price of labour power, called wages, 
which represented the standard of living for the 
workers, was not fixed by them. it found its 
level as a result of the same law that governed 
the price of other commodities — the labour-time 
necessary to its production. An ever-increasing 
army of unemployed intensified the competition 
between the workers and supplied the capitalists 
with the necessary lever to keep wages down to 
the level of a mere subsistence. When the 
workers endeavoured to force up wages, by 
withholding their commodity, the armed forces 
~controlled by the executive of the capitalist 
class —were used to frustrate their efforts. 

Previous to August, LOL the workers were 
compelled to labour unceasingly to enrich an 
idle master class, they themselves living and 
dying in poverty. ‘That was the system; where- 
in has it changed since that date ? 

The buying and selling of labour-power is 
still the fundamental principle that governs 
social conditions and is responsible for class 
antagonism. The basic principle of the system 
remaining, the system itself is unimpaired, and 
those who write of the system of the past, unless 
they refer to Feudalism and craft guilds, chattel 
slavery or early communism, merely expose 
their ignorance as to the meaning of the word 
“system” when applied to society. 

The purpose of this article was not to €x pose 
the ignorant or malicious misrepresentations of 
capitalist writers. Being, however, obliged to 
quote the phrase it was necessary to deal with 
it. What every worker must be more directly 
concerned with is the accusation that immedi- 
ately follows it. [t is difficult to imagine a more 
impudent slander than is contained in the as- 
sertion that the workers by restricting output 
are ‘definitely anti-social.” ‘he dullest intellect 
knows that the less he does, the more there is 
deft for other workers to do. If a worker laboured 

~ effectively only two days a week he would yet 
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contribute that amount of labour-time to the 


THE SOUOIALIST STANDARD, 


satisfaction of human needs, while his aecus¢'S 
contribute nothing. ‘The working class produc 
all wealth and own none. ‘The master cla%® 
produce nothing yet own all A parasitic class 
that consumes without producing is itself ant! 
sceial in every bone and fibre, in every action, 
'.. 18 very existence; because it exists by plun- 
der,and what can be more “definitely anti-social” 
than plunder? OS 

When the Roman plebians struck ayauinst the 
Roman patricians, the patrician Agrippa told 
them that the patrician belly fed the plebian 
members of the body politic: Agrippa failed 
to show that you feed the members of one man 
by filling the belly of another. And A. G Ci. 
must utterly fail to show how the workers are 
j teling anti-socially by restricting output, when 
| they actually produce all the wealth in existence. 
The impudence of Henenius Agrippa - designed 
fo cover up a system of plunder that could not 
hold a candle to capitalism — finds its parallel in 
the modern State with its boasted democracy, 
freedom. and civilisation. 

Of course it is quite true that this parasitic 
class claims to perform a funetion which is just 
as Necessiry as the actual work of production 
performed by the working class. But none of 
their defenders though trained to the business 

have over succeeded in making their claim 
good. The ruling class of to-day Is essentially 
an idle class, a class that knows only three 
objects: the accumulation of wealth, the pursuit 
of pleasure, and the stability of their system. 
he accumulation of wealth, they fondly im- 
agine, will ensure the other two, Who is not 
acquainted with the saying, “wealth is power" ? 
Money will buy troops and police to dragoon 
the workers when rebellious: it will buy politi- 
Chins, priests and labour hacks to persuade, 
gull and chloroform them when that way pro- 
mises the best results. The “educational” 
process operates almost from the cradle. How 
many axioms could we not quote that are regu- 
larly instilled into the minds of the young, 
calculated to bear fruit in after years, by swel- 
ling the vast wealth owned by the ruling-class ? 
“Industry brings its own reward” ig only one 
of these capitalist: proverbs proved to be a lie 
by the vast majority of workers long before they 
reach the aye of thirty -unless “reward” is to 
be understood satirically, and a shattered con- 
stitution and hopeless poverty are not penalties 
but “blessings in disguise,” 








Since the blighting influence of capitalism, 
powouing or distroying everything that was 
healthy in human society, first developed, etlici- 
ency has been the constant ery of the capitalist. 
It has always meant less wages for the working 
clis< and more wealth for the master class 
Under capitalism it is intensified exploitation of 
the working class. The workers are driven by 
competition, fair promises or slander, to increase 
their powers of wealth production, but lack the 
knowledge that would enable them. to retain 
wud enjoy the fruits of their labour. 

ficiency, or tho ability of the individual to 

perform a necessary task adequately and with 
the smallest possible expenditure of energy and 
time, would, given a genuine co-operative organi- 
sition of suciety, result in a maximum of time 
for leisure, recreation, ete. for all, A. (i. C., 
accepting etliciency as an abstract principle that 
must be good under all circumstances, pretenda 
not to see that under capitalism its development 
only increases the poverty and wretchedness of 
the working class. Ina vague way he seems to 
realise that it is absurd to preach elliciency to 
the workers. He not only says “that restriction 
of output has its roots in the incessant struggle 
of capital and labour,” meaning, of couse, the 
two classes that respectively own capital and 
labour-power -which is an unqualified acknow- 
ledgment of the class war, and the contliet of 
interests that arises through the buying and 
selling of labour-power. But he also recognises 
and says “that the way to true organisation is 
through the development of the co-operative 
principle in society,” 

To sum up, he admits the existence of the 
class war; declares that true organisation can 
only come through co-operation, and accuses the 
workers of being anti-social. He entirely ne- 
glects to charge the master class with the same 
crime ; either on the grounds that they live by 
exploitation, or even by exposing such details of 
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the system as the formation of rings and trusts, 
the cornering of wheat, or the deliberate de- 
struction of wealth in many forms, in order to 
force up prices. 

_ Under capitalisin the invention and iutroduc- 
tion of labour-saving: machinery and the higher 
skill and ellicioney of the workers can have but 
one result, a decreasing demand for labour - 
power. What that means should) be patent to 
every worker; an ever-increasing: army of une 
employed whose existence, combined with the 
desire of the capitalist: for cheap labour-power, 
uses a steady reduction in the standard of 
living of the Working class. Lt is beeause muiny 
workers have recognised this that ca canny bias 
flourished. When “eo operative principle” has 
been established: when the people own and 
control the means of wealth pr nluction, cilicieney 
will be cultivated by them because it Will onablo 
them to perform their share of the necessary 
sociitl labour in the shortest possible time; leay- 
Ing them at maximum time for gpereation and 
enjoyment, 

Meanwhile, those who play at ca eauny (con- 
serving their only commodity, labour-power) 
are wise in their day; but that is all. Such 
practices cannot hold up the march of capital 
ism. All the petty tricks resurted to by the 
Workers to resist. exploitation are being dis- 
covered and rendered inoperative by one device 
or another. ‘Their schemes to combat speeding 








up, and their organisations to prevent reductions 
in their standard of living become more futile 
almost daily. ‘Their chains are being rivetted 
more rigidly about their limbs. ‘Che master class 
8 Uppermost in the class struggle, and emanci- 
pation —-like the “willo' the Wisp” seems to, 
play us strange pranks; but it always beckons 
onwards those who recognise their slavery, to 
combut the forces of capitalism. ‘The class 
struggle is worthy of recruits in. the working- 
class cause, and “every recruit’ means earlier 
peace": a peace that must endure because society 
will no longer be split into classes with contlict- 
Ing interests. Da 
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“TL have confined myself intentionally to 
only one aspect of the cotton question ; but 
undoubtedly we have been supplying our ene- 
mies with the means of destroying our troops 
ever since the beginning of the war.” Sir it 
W. Ramsay, “ Daily Mail,” July, Lots, 


And what will they, the masters, siy when 
their children ask “ What did you do, daddy in 
the great war?” 

* ok ok 


Upon the declaration of cotton as contraband 
the same paper sums up in the following terms : 


“ Tfow many valuable lives have been lost hy 
this yross ineptitude it is imposslble to say. 
Next to the blundering of the negotiations with 
the Kalkan States and the Shell Tragedy it is 
eusily the worst feature of the (iovernment's 
connection with the war, bad as that is.” 

* Daily Mail” editorial, Aug. 2st, HOLD. 

Ok Ok 
WAR THE LEVIELLER, 

“Mr. Ben Tillett, addressing a labour meeting 
at Bristol yosterday, said that the bell at the 
front had made brothers of dukes’ sons and 
labourers’ sons. 

_ “*L wish people at home could be as united 

in their efforts to crush the foe,’ ho added.” 

* Daily Express.” July 26th, LOLS, 

Well there now! we always asserted the cer- 
tain conviction regarding the worker and is 
resurrection-era of allluence, but we scarcely 
thought it would be achieved through the crush- 
ing of some other section of the working class, 
Sickening, aint it ? 

 « « 

Just as water linds its own level, 80 too do 
the labour misleaders find their true groove 
that of dutiful devotion to the master class in 
time of national conflict. We were waiting for 
news of that peerless * Daily Herald”’ sun-god, 
Tom Mann, and here it is: (" Daily Express,” 
218.15) “Since the war began Mr. Tom Mann 
has visited all the ports to help in the manning 
of transports.” 1) if we didn't think go, 

B...G.. B, 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Se 
OBJECT. 


Tho establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own. 
ership and democratic control of the 
means and instruments for Producing 
and distributing wealth by and In the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of -Great 
Britain 
HOLDS.— 


Tuar suclely ius itl presen constituted — is. 
based upon the ownership of the means of living: 
(t.e., land, factories, railways, ete.) by the 
capitalist or master class, and the consequent 
enslavement of the working class, by whose- 
labcur alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an 
antagonism of interests, manifesting itself as. 
a class struggle, between those who possess. 
but do net produce and those who pioduce but 
do not possess, 

That this antagonism can be abolished only 
by the emancipation of the working class from, 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of? 
the means of production and distribution, and 
tl eir democratic control by the whole people, 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working cluss ix the last class to achieve. ite 
freedom, the emancipation of the working clase. 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, . 
Without Gistinetion of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must: be the work of 
the working class itself, 

That as the machinery of government, include. 


ing the armed forces of the nation, exista only te 
| conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the 
| class must organise consciou 


wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
sly and politically 
powers of government, 
er that this machinery, 
uty be converted from 
into the agent of 
row of privilege, 


for the conquest of the 
national and local, in ord 


emancipation and the overth 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
the working class. is diametrically opposed te 
the interests of all sections of the master class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation. 
must be hostile to every other party. 

The Soctartsr Party of Creat Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action’ deter- 
mined to wage war against all other politicai 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives. 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


——— Oe 


hose agreeing with the above principles and 
desiring eurolment in the Party, should apply 
for membership form to secretary of nearest 


| branch or at Head Office. 
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Jt was the custom, but a short while go, to 
attribute to savage life a setting of perennial 
violence and promiscuous murder. It was the 
custom, in days yet no further from us than their 
rose-scents endure, and their laurels keep their 

freshness, to acclaim our exalt- 

What We ed civilisation, and to gasp at 

Have Left the completeness of our con- 

Behind. quest of ourselves by our- 
seleves, and our triumph over 
external conditions— with the aid of God, and of 

arson, and of men like Mr. Lloyd George, and 
= Kitcherer, and Mr. Berry, the celebrated 
hangman, of course. It was the custom to search 
the world for the Molochs of other Worships and 
the Jauggernaut cars of other civilisations, and 
to use them ax pin-flags to mark the course we 
have followed and the giddy heights we have 
achieved above them. 

Who does not remember for what bloody 
butcheries and devastating conquests excuse his 
been found in the tyranny of native rulers and 
insecurity of native life’ ‘The “poor black” 
could never be sure, when he put lis head out 
of his kraal in search of his morging paper, that 
some earlyhird with a highly developed sense of 
humour and a capacious knife was not going to 
tumble that head into the milk-can. And it was 
suspected that, hidden away in the fastnesses 
of primitive forests, woolly-headed, dusky Camp- 
hells and Booths and other hogey-men were 
mixing up the trade of restraurateur with that of 
juggler, and administering the Communion with 
such grim realism as rendered superfluous the 
prenouncement “This is His flesh.’ Such 
offences against the nostrils of “our common 
humanity” invariably called aloud for expedi- 
tions composed mainly, after its human compo- 
nents, of those well-known civilising agents, 
bullets, bibles, and booze (three out of the fa- 
mous “Four B's" of Christian pionecring—- the 
missionary was the fourth). 

Many an expedition, armed to the teeth for 
butchery, has left our shores on the pretext that 
the harbarities of little-known people shock the 
world and are a danger to civilis:tion : Many an 
expedition, reddened to the cars with butchery, 
has justified its orgy of rape and 
murder by grim tales of mountains 
Labour of skulls discovered in some dusky 

Lost. potentate’s backyard. — (ivilised 

ruling classes have been touched 
to the tenderest cores of their tender hearts by 
savage brutality, and have expended much blood 
and treasure to correct the idiosynerisies of the 
Mahdis, and clear up the messes of the King 
Coffees. 

And now what a spectacle the Christyin rulers 
of Christian lands present to the astonished 
eyes of savagedom ! 

All former hates and blood-lusts pale into 
insignificance compared with 
passions that run riot through 


Love’s 


the breasts of 
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FOOLS LEAR 


AND SO DO OTHER PEOPLE. 


_ ——$ 00 nes cme 


“civilised” men; all former wars become mere 
local disturbances hy comparison with this 
ghastly struggle which is turning countries into 


cemetaries and civilisation into an instrument of | 


bloodshed ; all former harbarities, whether ol 
African 


pean moncy-hunter, are eclipsed by the callous 


- 


brutaliiy of the means by which all the comba- 


tants alike seek to put out the lifespark of men 
in this last great crime whieh reveals the true 
visage of capitalism, 

What irony survives the shock of events! [1 
Was the complaint of multitudes, when we So- 
cialists deliverd the Socizaliat 
pre-war days, that any attempt to establish 
society upon a basis of common ownership must 
lead to bloodshed. The fear of such a contin 
seney has closed to OUP Message the ears of 


many whose logical faculties could permit no! 


other escape from the seneral truth of our con- 
clusiors, but who had net yet appreciated the 
veracity of Mr. Churehill’s dictum - “There are 
worse things than iloodahed.” 

But to those who feared so much the gaunt 


figure that lurked behind the Socialist banner 


What has capitalism: presented — and What his it 
yet to present? Tn the first vear of war about 
85,000 British lost their lives in operations by 
land and sea, and a mouth litera military mem- 


her of the House of Commons told us that “we; 


have hardly yet wet our shoes.” 
A Paris journal, “L(suyre.” in 
an-estimiate widely quoted by 


» the Press of this country. states | 


that up to the end of last Fel; 
ruary, that is when the war had been in contin. 


vance only half the time that it has now, France | 


had lost in killed alone 301.000 men, Russiz 
850,000, Germany 975,000, Austria 1,400,000. 
while the total losses in killed of all the bellige 
rants exclusive of ‘Turkey were 3,689,000. 

If we had not wet our shoes in September we 
had not even soiled them in February. Since 
then there has heen colossal 
eastern front and terrible work and suffering in 
Gallipoli : since then there has been il costly 
attack and advance in France, while in addition 
Italy has entered the arena and made some pro 
gress in running up a tragic bill, What, then, 
must be the appalling death-roll now. with 
this second seven month's lighting added to the 
first ? 

Nor is it only in this direction that the war is 
robbing Socialism of its terrors. Many people 
in the past have stumbled over the idea that it 
is only the free play of capitalist competition 
that makes the world ge round, and that without 
this stimulus to endeavour the means of produc- 
tion, wonderful as they are. would not suffice to 
Support the race, and chaos and ruin would at 
once overtake us. But what do we find ; where 
does the war demonstrate the truth to lie? 

It is revealed in practice that military strength 


despot or Asiatic ravager or Euro- 


message in the | 


fighting on the | 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| (Monruty, One Penny. 


N BY EXPERIENCE. 


which to-day more than ever resolves itself 
into the largest, and therefore the most econo- 
mical output of wealth- is in inverse ratio to 
the free play of capitalist competition. It is seen 
that, so far from true is it that the ordinary 

‘ private enterprise of inte- 

The Failure jysted capitalists, spurred on 

of Private as it is by an unparalleled 

Enterprise. Opportunity for gain, means 
eficiency, that it) means, on 
the contrary, misdirection. waste, and chaos 
Which must prove fatal to those foolish enough 
to rely upon it. 

It is here that the scientific Corman has 
scored heavily over the short-sighted feols who 
have fondly imagined that private enterprise 
under the stimulus of competition would sullice 
for nearly all things in peace and in war. For 
years the German rulers have had arrangements 
made fora wideabandoument of the competitive 
processes of production in event of war, At the 
wunual military mancwuvres a large number of 
German factories have been put under State 
control and ran fora fortnight under war con- 
ditions. Whatever miscalculations the Germans 
made as to the requirements of modern warfare, 
they may, at all events, take credit for recogni- 
sing from the first, and long before the outbreak 
of hostilities, the truth of the Socialist contention 
that the boasted private enterprise, under the 
stimulus of the competition generated by the 
lust for profit, is a drag upon production and a 
fertile source of chacs and inelliciency., 

Germany acted upon this knowledge, and as 
a result our masters sre forced to confess that, 
other things heing equal. the only effective reply 
is to themselves abandon private enterprise for 
the time. In other words, they are forced to 
admit that capitalist production by private 
enterprise is a failure, and that only production 
organised on a basis from which the attributes 
of private enterprise are eliminated can enable 
them effectually to deal with a situation of their 
own ontking, To this extent, therefore, the 
evidence of the war is a triumph for Socialist 
theory which we shall know how to make good 
use of when the war has run its course. 

But another aspect of the same 
question provides a useful lesson 
and further vindication of Socialist 
claims. When the war broke out 
the financiers and capitalist econo. 
mists showed that it could not last longer than a 
year, The upheaval of finance, the disturbances of 
trade, the disruption of production — these potent 
factors were to cool the ardour of the most warlike 
Init matter of nine to twelve months, and bring 
peace because the resources of manking could not 
support wir on the colossal scale for a longer 
time. By all the ealeulations of capitalist econo- 
mists, bused upon the soundest. of cipitalist 
theories, the ‘Teutonic allies, with so much of 
their own manhood removed from the production 


Some 
Further 
Lessons. 
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of the necessaries of life, with their imports and | 
exports almost completely cut off, should have 
reached bankruptcy and starvation and military 
paralysis long before this. Yet the prognosti- 
cations of the wise men, who have imagined 
that the only possible baxix for the activities of 
civilised man is money, and therefore solvency, 
and who have stoutly denied the Socialist asser- 
tion that an enormous proportion of the human 
energy under capitalism is run to waste these 
yrognostications are pulverised by the preuliarly 
fewkehy vigour of the Austro-German entity. 

Of course, the seers did not realise that a 
country organised for war could eliminate pri- 
vate enterprise and profit-hunting to any extent 
that its government thought necessury and its 
capitalist element wax prepared to submit to, 
and thus organixed on a temporary basis foreign 
and even antagonistic to capitalism, could goon 
with the war in defiance of financial dictums 
and capitalist economic theories. to the first of 
which the capitalists of that country are answer- 
able only when the normal conditions of capl- 
talism return, and the last of whieh they blast 

ver. 

ee it has heen. The rulers of the German 
nation have found it possible to engage over ten 
millions of their seventy millions population in 
the direct prosecution of the war-_ in the uetual 
fighting forces, and in the production and trans- 
port of munitions and other requisites of war. 
We may put the ordinary working strength of 
Germany the number, that is, following any 
occupation (the houswile’s duties excepted) 
at from cighteen to twenty millions, We find, 
therefore, the remarkable spectacle ina capitalist 
country “organised for war,” of more than one 
half the working population (and the most phy- 
sically efficient balf at that) engaged in provid- 
ing the forces and means for carrying on the 
conflict. 

It is just this that has upset the calculations 
of the prophets, Plain soldiers, unbampered by 
economic theories and financial superstitions, 
knew that of the conditions essential to the 
carrying on of war, solvency was not one, Hence 
they made preparations “for three years or for 
the period of the war.” But the theorists have 
had a rude awakening. Jt comes as a surprise 
tothe n to find that while the ordinary processes 
of capitaliam were xuspened, and to the extent 
that they were suspended. hankruptey was a 
word without significance. It comes as a shock 
to them to find that the country best. organised 
for war is forced, when up against the military 
resources of the greater part of capitalist civili- 
sation. can gain additional strength only by the 


wider abandonment of the principles of private | 


enterprise, and the substitution therefor of orga- 
nisation on a basis which, while far as the 
poles asunder from Socialism, contain this cle- 
ment in common with Socialism, that production 


| 
| 
! 
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for profit, with its wasteful competition, gives” 
* awnd child in the community, while the means it 


place to production for use, with its concomi- 
tant economical co-operation. 

‘Thus is proved the Socialist contention that 
capitalist production on normal capitalist lines, 
notwithstanding that such vast wealth results, 
ix an insanely wasteful process. ‘lhe very fact 
that the capitalists themselves are compelled at 
a time of stress to reject it in fields essential to 
the prosecution of the war spraks volumes, In 
this, when the war is finishe«, Socialist propa- 
gandists will find a powerful object-lesson to 
put before their fellow-workers. 

It ismore than possible that the war will pro 
vide even more important lessons for the work- 
ing class than any here outlined so far. We all 
know how much the governments of the “quad- 
ruple entente” are building upon a revolt aniong 
the working class of the “enemy” countries. 
‘The contingency ia pot by any means remote, 
since it might suit the book of the ‘Teuton mili- 
tarists, should they be unable to stave off defeat 
in the field, as well as it would suit the purpose 
of our own masters and their allies, We should 
then probably see the erstwhile capitalist loos 
united ina bloody suppression having for its 
object the striking with terror anew the working 
class of the world. . 

But for the moment the lessons of the war are 
these: Firstly, that the evolution of capitalism. 
so far from freeing us [rem the bloody violence 
alleged to attach to savage existence, tends to 
make wars more colossal as the improvement in 
tle means of production sets free a larger pro- 
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portion of the workers for war, and more crucl 
as the conquests of science place new means of 
butchery at the «disposal of our respective 
masters, Secondly, the war demonstrates how 
smull « proportion of the energy of any commu- 
nity, with modern instrument of labour, sullices 
to supply the necessaries of life for the whole. 
Thirdly, the war reveals that private enterprise 
and product’on for profit, so long and so sternly 
condemned by all Socialists, is not goo: enough 
even for the capitalists when the exigiencies of 
a vital war make it imperative for them to make 
the most of their resources. 

These lessons of the war will go fur in the 
hands of those who have taken up the Socialist 
position, when the butchers shall have decide: 
their quarrel by the oll test. seeing who can 
pour out working-class blood the longest. ‘They 
will, added to the grudging return which the 
capitalists of this country are already preparing | 
for their disabled warriors, open eyes even that | 
German bullets have rendered sightless for ever. 
Then, with the utter wontonness of this colossal | 
destruction of life revealed in the worsened con- 
ditions of those who are everywhere bearing the | 
hrunt of the fighting and the bulk of the suf- | 
fering the working class-- and with the many 
false friends of labour expoxed and discredited 
for all tine by their attitude during this crinis, 
the cause of the working class will flourish with 


vigour that will relieve anc! compensate for this | 


dark and savage outrage upon our —_ : 
A, Be ds. 


OUR CASE IN BRIEF. 


:0: —--——— 

At such a time of appalling misery and waste 
of human life as the present, it may he useful 
to review uguin the claims of the Socialists, and 
to set out once more the means by which they 
propose to reach their goal. ‘The writer has no- 
thing new to tell: -nothing at all that he has not 
suid many times over in these columns. Nor 
can he hope to say it in a different way from which 
he has suid it all before. But the message munt 
he repeated aguin and yet aguin, though the 
messenger grows sick at heart. (Conditions are 
always changing, if the message is not, and 
therein lies hope sufficient for the day. 

Socialists claim that human happiness rests 
primurily upon the security and sufficiency of 
the necessaries of life food, clothing, and shel- 
ter, They do not say that there are no other 
sources of happiness, or that security and pleni- 
tude in these things must necessarily banish all 
unhappiness, What they contend is that these 
material things ure the basis of human happi- 
ness viewed generally, just as they are the basis 
of human life itself. 

Socialists maintain that the wealth produced 
at the present diy is suflicient to afford ample 
of the necessaries of life to every man, women, 


the command of society are suflicient to enable 
that wealth to be produced by the expenditure 
of a comparatively small amount of the time and 
effort by which the working chiss gain their 
meagre livelihood to-day. 

The first of these contentions, namely, that 
human happiness depends primarily upon the 
means of vey: hardly needs any enlarging 
uponat this timeof day. Everybody understands, 
even if he had never thought seriously about it 
before, that before one can have any eX perience 
at all. happy or otherwise ; before one can think 
or act or aire, one must eat for the simple 
reason that every organic activity results from 
the consumption of food. [rom this to the pro- 
position that lack of the means of subsistence is 
bound to cause physical ‘distress, and. in highly 
sentient beings such as man, mental distress 
ilso, is a logical step. ‘This, physieal and men- 
tal distress. which, where it exists and in pro- 
portion a8 it exists, must inevitably undermine 
all happiness, can only be banished by giving 
sufliciency of and security in the means of 
subsistence. 

Now is to the amount of wealth which is pro- 
duced to-day, let us take the evidence of the 
opponents of Socialism. Mr. Chiozza Money, 
the Liberal M.P., an accredited capitalist statisti- 
chin, estimate! the national income in the year 

1904 at £1,710,000,000, and he says in bis book 
“Riches and Poverty” (page 2), “if the ineome 
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its inhabitants a family of five persons would 
enjoy an income of about £200 per annum.” It 
is seen, then, that sullicient wealth is produced 
to afford ample means of subsistence to all. 

It must, of course, be granted that much of 
the wealth produced to-day takes a form which 
would be useless in a society where the products 
of labour were equally enjoyed by all, but as all 
thix wealth ix simply nature-given material to 
which human labour has been applied, either to 
change its from (us in the case of cunnon) or to 
change its position (as in the case of coal), 
or to change both form and position, as in the 
case of most things, it would be the simplest of 
matters to direct all labour into channels, und 
tura all useful materials into forms, which 
would coutribute to the end in view. 

Is it true that the means which we possess 
for producing wealth to-day are sufliciently le- 
veloped to enable us to maintain the present 
outputol wealth with the expenditure of far less 
time and energy per head of the able-bodied 
population than the working-class bread-winuer 
of tovlay has to give, on the average, to the 
gaining of his livelihood ? ‘lo commence with, 
think what happens to every commodity which 
ix produced before it Lecomes available to fulfil 
the function for which human toil has fitted it 
- that is, before it can be consumed. It has to 
he sold, and perhaps sold several times. It ix, 
in fact, produced in order be sold, not in order 
to be use! = though unless it was capuble of be- 
ing used it could not (except under false pre- 
tences) find a purchaser. This means that an 
ervrmous number of clerks, travellers, salesinen, 
shopkeepers, und others too numerous to men- 
tion must be maintained in labour which adds 
not one iota to the wealth which is produced. 
According to the Census returns of 1901 there 
were 5()4,2!4 commercial travellers and com- 
mercial ani! business clerks engaged! in this 
useless Inbour in the United Kingdom—apart 
from thousunds of other clerks and touts, such 
18 those employed by lawyers, political and other 
organisations, for example. How many shiwop- 
assistants ure wasting their time waiting for 
customers wlio do not come ? How many baker's 
and butcher's carts chase each other over the 
same ground ’ How many canvassers, ugentn, 
and house-to-house distributors swarm the 
strects? And all this because goods must be 
sold when they are completed, instead of then 
heing immediately available for consumption. 

And as goods are produced under the present 
system only to be sold, so they are only produced 
while they can be soll. Hence there is at all 
times an immense army of workers unable to 
find employment because there is not sufficient 
nile for the sort of Is they are producers 
and distributors of. In the year when the stu- 
pendous amount of weulth mentioned by Mr. 
Money was produced the “percentage of members 
of ‘Trade Unions making returns who were out 
of employment was 68" (“Statistical Memo-+ 
runda’ Cd 4671, Local Govt. Board). It is 
generally admitted that the unorganised trades 
would show an even larger unemployment per- 
centage, but this figure applied over the whole 
field would give about a million workers in the 
country in enforced idleness, 

Then even before the war there were in the 
Army, Navy, | olice force and Prison staffs the 
very pick and flower of the race—another |ull!- 
wasllios men adding nothing to the wealth of 
community, while 50,000 parsons “labour” but 
to keep us in the land of nod. 

[Everywhere around us we tind energy wasted, 
from the railway ticket-collector and the ‘bus 
company’s spy to the jeweller setting diamonds 
in the collar of her ladyship’s Pekenese pup ani 
the flunkey buttoning up his dilettante master’s 
breeches. And on top of all this there is that 
great group of the master class, to the number 
of about 5,000,000, who produce nothing, and 
who would, if they contributed workers in the 
sume ratio as the working class, add another 
2,000,000 to those available for production. 

These figures, even if they may be disputed 
on the matter of strict accuracy, are sulticient to 
show that society has means to hand to produce 

vustly fore st than is at present produced 
with the same average expenditure of time ani 
toil which the members of the working cliss 
who wre in employment render for their bare, 
miserable subsistence, or the same amount with 


the nation were equally distributed amongst ! far smaller average expenditnre of time and 
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effort. But we must. find a method by whieh 
all (hese idlers, compulsory or voluntrary, shall 
be brought into production, and all these 
workers whose efforts are directed into wrong 
channels shall become fruitful in their labours. 

* * ” 


Before we go any further let us make up our 
minds for the wholesale destruction of precon- 
ceived notions, It is quite apparent that the 
enormous waste of human labour entailed in the 
selling of all the products of man's industry 
cannot be eliminated by anything short of the 
abolition of sale and therefor of production for 
sale. Nor can unemployment be abolished, it is 
equally evident, until men's employment ceases 
to he dependent upon the sule of the goods they 
Maptaiiaegen again means that production 
or sale must go. And again, it is quite certain 
that we shall have to havea very different set of 
social conditions and a very different distribu. 
tion of social power before those idlers, the 
master class, can be brought inte production 
and distribution, and compelled to contribute 
their share to the common labour fund, in return 
for the food they eat, the clothes they wear, and 
the houses they live in. So it is plain that the 
method we are looking for must involve very 

reat changes in our social structure, and that 
Satis we can accept such changes many of the 
ideas current among us to-day, and many of our 
common ways of looking at things. must go inte 
the melting-pot together. 
* * x 


Why do working class men and women have 
to sell their strength and skill (commonly but 
wrongly called their “labour ’) to the masters 
for wages or salary ? 

Because the masters own and control all the 
means by which people to-day can produce the 
things by which they live that is, all the land. 
mines, factories, machinery, raw material, rail- 
wavs, ships, and so on. 

Why do the masters not have to sell their 
strength and skill, or, indecd. why do they not 
have to work at all, in order to live ? 

Recause they own the means and instruments 
by which all wealth is produced and distributed, 
and owning these things, own also the wealth 
which is produced with their aid. 

Why are there at all times many workers whe 
are unable to get employment ? 


they seek employment are only produced for | 


sale and when such goods cannot be sold the 
owners of the means of production will not em 
ploy workers to produce them. 

Why will not the owner of these means of 
production employ workers to produce goods 
which cannot be sold ? 

Recause, firstly, in order to maintain himself | 
iu the position of property-owner (that is, to keep | 
solvent) he must pay his way, Which he can only | 
do by turning the wealth his employecs produce | 
into money, or in other words, by selling: it: 
secondly, in order to live without himself pro. | 
ducing wealth the employer must secure that | 
produced by others (his employees). But as he | 
cannot satisfy his needs with the actual eoods his | 
coperers produce, uoy More than he ean pay 
his debts with them, again he must sell them. 

' 
| 
| 


Because the goods in the production of which | 
| 
| 


And if he cannot sell them he could continue te | 
stand the expense of their production. 

I is seen how all these things have their roots 
in the basic condition— the private ownership by 
a class of the means and instruments of produe- 
tion and distribution. Clearly, then, private | 
ownership in these things--in all things which | 
are necessary for the sustenance and well-being 
of mankind, in fact must go. 

That, in brief, is the Sovi:list rem dy. Pri- | 
vate ownership in the instruments of labour and 
the raw material, in the land, mines, factories, | 
machinery, railways, canals, ships, and the like | 
of all these things, must cease. They must be= | 
come the property of the whole community, and | 
be ateica aaa operated by the whole com. | 
munity. Can anything be simpler than that ? 

Socialism, after all, is very simple. ‘There is | 
never any need to wrup it up in hard terms. [t | 
is just a social system baxcd upon the conimon | 
ownership of the means of living, as the present 
social system capitalism is based upon the 
private ownership of these things. 

Ina future issue it will he shown whit will 
follow from the changed property condition, 
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JOTTINGS. 


———— 


It must not be thought that because the 
“Daily Herald" failed, mainly because it did 
not. know or understand the working-cluss posi- 
tion, that George Lansbury has given up. Oh, 
no! Within the pages ot its successor, ‘The 
Herald.” he atill advances a strange and mys- 
terious dogma. Listen to this :' 


Last week Psaid ] wished Arthur Henderson would 
come out of the Government and ysuinst the con- 
scriptionists, set the true ideal of national service by 
all for the good fall, , Whether or no 
Henderson comes into the wilderness and puts him- 
self at the head of the Working chiss in their march 
toward the promised land that march will ye for- 
ward, for out of this present time of trouble and 
difficulty it is the only road which will lead the 
nations of the world to safety. 


The pire insolence of young Arthur putting 
himself at the head of the working-class army is 
rather in the nature of “coming it.” You must 
really wait, Arthur, my boy, until we've aclected 
you. We must kick a bit about the reference, 
too, to “the promised land.” We seem to have 
heard the phrase before. But let ( ‘eorgie make 
it clear. In the course of the same discourse he 
Says: 

We need at this moment spiritual awakening, 


) bidding: us all cease our strife for mones, 


for fame, 
or for power, 


| There, there, now! That's good, for is it not 
| und does it not prove 
| that “Capital * will probably he forestalled hy -- 
| the Holy Bible. 
‘ 
t 
| 
| 
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“light in our darkness,” 


wok 
“PROFIT” SHARING. 


Ou Sept. 6th, 115, the following letter | 


| 
| 


appeared in the columns of the “ Daily E-xpross,"’ 
written presumably by a (ity business man. 
We must compliment this good gentleman on 
his very correct deduction at the outect, but 
crave his indulgence at having to severely 
“atrafe” him regarding his remedy 

\ CHALLENGE, 

Vo the Editor of the "Daily F Vptess. 

Sirs More than aver of the yreatest trial and 
danger that Britain has over known has nor only 
failed to still the strife Ietiwen capital and labour, 
but would even appear, on the Contrary, fo have 
widened the breach between them, aud if this eternal 
question is not promptly, carcfully, and cleverly 
handled it is bound to atlet disastrously the ime 
proved social conditions to which wealllook forward 
When the victory of the Allics shall have brouphe 
the preat war to an end. 

With a view, therefore, to moahking an effort: to. 
wards grappling with this question in a practical 
manner, may Tbe allowed to use the medium of the 
widely read columns of sour new spuper to issue this 
challenge to all or anv of the responsible represen: 
tatives of both capital aod labour to state as. | 
frankly, briefly, and detinitely as possible, through 
this same medium, their objections to the introdue- 
tion of a system of prohtesharing: into every trade, 
business, or industry in Which wtoaan possibly be 
instituted, 

BE. GORDON b, 

Copthall-buildings, Ec. 

I suppose we scarcely come within the yentlo- 
mun's description of the “responsible represen- 
tutives ‘tof labour,” but anyhow, we'll have a 
shot it dispelling his acrobatic remedial notion. 
Briefly, we object to co-partnership because it 
is « complete snire and altovether useless us a | 
mens of “stilling strife.’ Co-partnership or | 
any other form of so-called protit-shuring in 
ulmost every instance me:ns extra profit for the | 
“boss.” As anything extra in waxes exrned by 
the. co-purtners is purely money paid for extra 
work done, it becomes quite obvious tlraut the 
muster cliss does not s! are hix profits with his 


IIGGINSON, 


| co-purtners. As the basis of all * profit-sharing 


schemes is the intensification of libour's pro- 
duction— as witness the introduction of profes: - 
sional “sloggers’ as instructors. does the 
sentleman still mias the objective, Le, that the 
displicing of many workers owing to the in- 


' creused output means increased dividends for 


the ordinary shareholders? If the remaining 
workers earn, siy, an averaye of two shillings 
more per week, who pocketa the wages of the 
labourers displaced, save\for the little that is 
necessary to woo those who, by doing their work, 
force them out of employment? Thus while the 
workmen still engaged receive a wee bit extra 
in return for a big bit extra, the biz bulunce 


always, by some wise dispensation of providence, 
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finds its way into the master's pocket. Will the 
writer of the letter see how the kcheme works at 
Port Sunlight. The South Metropolitan Cias Co., 
and many other such works and ensave the 
confidence of the “heads” there. ‘The remedy 
for an evil will certuinly never be xuined By in- 
crensisy the evil. Understand this, my boy, 
there ure ten thousand ways of missing the 
bulls-eye but only one Way to hit it. 


* * * 


The following is from the Lristol (Congress 
and is worthy of a phice in anybody's cutting: 
book : 

To resolution eV pressing approval of the mabous 
Party's wetion in ANSI ING recruiting, the National 
Vaion of Clerks tabled an amendinent regretting 
that they had not first secured from the Government 
Kuarantees of adequate provision for disabled sol 
diers. This “hackstering” spirit, was hotly dee 
nounced by several speakers, “Daily Mail r0.q.05. 
Tho report that the assembled (‘ongress re- 

ceived a telegram from the disabled trade 

unionists offering, profuse thanks for services 

rendered is yrosaly Ovauvernted. Nome eople 

havo ull the luck while gratitude pays AT our 

debts. Needless to add the amendment was lost. 
x om 


Tho attiuched cutting: was something in the 
nature of a amack in the eve for the dear Con- 
“ress delesates.  [t reads: 

V SOCIALIST: MANIE ESTO), 


| Phe Socialist National Defence Committee, the 
members of which include Mr H. (1. Wells, Mr, 


| 
| Robert Matchford, Mr John Horde, MV, the acting 


Chatman of the Labour Marty, and Me Charles 
Duncan, MARY, bas issued a manifests te the mem. 
In it they sav: 

— “ta this hour of supreme national perl, when the 
independence of the people is brutally and theestabs 
lished public haw and liberties of Kurope are ruth. 
lessly Veolated, a handful of PSEU DOLS( ICLALISTS 
in thes country are breaking the national solidarity 
and weakening the national efforts in hace of the 
enemy 5 it tas become a duty for TREE BRITISH 
SOCTALISES te expose and repudiate the errors of 
these dreamers.” 


Having explained se Hucidly what is the duty of 
“trie Brivish Socitlists, "the “trae Lritish Soe 
clalists” proceed to pertorny that dary They 
accomplish the painful task of eXpostire and re 
pudiation with surprising cheertu lies: 
Ing upon the trae 
Uritisty boeitlelege, 


proceed. 
British dines ob the true 
They say: 

“Some of them are extreme Petctheists, some are 
aliens by both blood or sentiment, and ALL OF 
THEM ARE CONSCIOUSLY On | NCONSCI- 
OUSLY THR AGENTS OF GERVIAN KAISER. 
DOM, amd oteators te the IMPERISHABIE 
IDEALS OF LIBERTY AND DEMOCRACY 
Which hiaveunited free Britain, independ nt Belyium, 
and Republican France ins an indissoluble and 
glorious alliance.” 

One seers to see in that hooligan jibe alien” 
the moving finger of Blatchford. the “truce Bri 
tish Socialist who once publicly unnonnecd (in 
the “Clarion ') his wtipathy toward Spaniards, 
Could any other hand se carefully have drawn 
that fine distinction between © QGerinan” Naiser 
dom and all other kinds of Kaiserdons ? or so 


cunningly have obseured the fact that even he 
j could not tind a tern that would serve to bring 


autocratic Russia into that “indissoluble and 
Blorious allimnee” whieh hid been erected by the 
“huperishable ideals of liberty ane demoenaey 2 
Yot it was easy enough. What was wrong with 
“Holy” Russia? That should have appealed ta 
the author ol °CGiodl ane My Neighbour.” and in 
the matter ot veracity it would: hav 


tattehed 
the rest, 


Anil lest we forget,” congratulations 


are due to iwo sueh eminent literateurs as Wells 


and Blatchford on the production of that em, 
“alicus by both blood or sentiment.” And then 
again the reference to “pseudo Socialists” and 
“true British Socialists” ix indeed delightful. 
Fancy referring to Ben ‘Tillett as an agent of 
German Kaiserdom, after all he has done, too, 
This is too bad, and the Tower Hiller has our 
deepest sympathy. Never mind, the truth about 
some men is never known until after they ure 
dead, and even then you cannot tind it on their 
tombstones All the signatories to the manifesto 
are expected to figure in the next Virthday 
honours lists. Be RS 


To be e i 

© be content with overwork, harsh treat- 
ment, and a starvation Wage is to he- well. 
working man. Beaman! 
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Not at all, ‘I'he compulsion, the hardships, the 
punishments and the abuse are concentrated 
upon the working «lass who have neverthelexs 
no share in the ordering of their industry. 

‘The facts are so plain and the class nature of 
the governmental activities ix so obvious that it 
ix quite unnecessary to say more here under this 

articular head. very workman who exercises 
1is intelligence upon the statements of Ministers, 
of so-called labour leaders and of journalists, 
and ponders the finding» of the munitions courts, 
can see a far more damning case against the 
ruling class in thix matter than could be baldly 
stated. And after all ix there not something of 
similar import in the whole history of the war? 

We have long known the hollowness of much 
of the xo-called Socialixt movement in Germany, 
in France, and in thix country; yet such as it 
wax all the government~ have been mortally 
afraid of it. A prominent (ierman statesman 
once said that there was a certain cure for the 
Socialist movement, and that was var! Promin- 
ent. men in other countries have said similar 
things. It ix part of the creed of re-action. 

Undoubtedly the (erman democratic movement 
in particular was most imposing, and ap peared! 
truly formidabie to its ruling class. The Irench 
movement also wax ieoeing and threatening. 
In Russia it could only he kept under by the 
most violent measxurex of repression, In this 
country it was sought to emasculate the pro- 
letarian menace by absorbing its pretended 
leaders into the governmental party. In France 
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this policy had been very thoroughly carried out 
as the Millerands, the Briands and the Vivianis 
atill testify. And docs not this obvious capitalist 
fear of the working class suggest a possible | 


THE WAR AGAINST THE WORKERS, 
- 10! 

The Lobby correspondent of the london 
“Daily News" on Sept. 13th made the following 
significant statement: 

FRENCH SPRIKE OF 
There are grounds for saving that some of the 
Ministers who are in favour of the compulsory — 
nisation of the manhood of the country has ft een 
influenced by the history of the national ria way 
strike in France in tgtg., “They believe that in = 
of a serious strike in this country imperilling the 
national safety, the power of calling up the a aus 
soldiers would break the strike. hae? was Ww met 
happened in France in ryto: Bs mt " bis 

national railway strike was general, the foos — 1 . 

of Paris was gravely threatened, and the “ ‘a r “ 

the country disotyanised, On Oct. 13 the ring ove 
were arrested under the Railway 1 raf ae 1 15s 
and at the instance of M. Briand, the Prime} linister, 

150,000 of the railway servants were put under wie 

bilisation orders for a period of three week's training. | 

The action of the - rench Government in calling 
out the railwaymen ins their capacity of — 

had a double effect. It appealed to the sense o 

patriotism and of military discipline Whiis h animator 

the majority of Frenchmen, and it gave those ig 
who returned as reservists to their work on _ 
railways an assurance of protection ApErSE the | 
violence of strike pickets, and i sense of — 
with their comrades of the active Ari an fo 
uniform whe were guarding the railwis uations 
signals, and points. By these meany the strike wits 
broken, and on October 18 the railwaymen ie 
ordered back to work bv their own Strike 


Committee. 
Tho matter of the French atrike wits dealt 
with in the “ Socialist Standard ” at the time and 


reuson for war, supplementary to the ordinary 
one of direct commercial interest ? 

In France, England and Germany the workers 
were swept off their feet in a wave of patriotism 
and became an cusy prey to the intrigues of the 


1Qto. of th 
capitalist class. luasia, seemingly, continued 


workers are expected, nay, compelled, to sacri- 


poor concessions which industrial necessity had 
enabled them to win. In this sea-girt isle the 
hardly won rights of labour are being rapidly 
annulled. ‘Tho soaring cost of living, the <e- 
struction of trade union conditions of labour, 
the speeding up of work, the forced labour — 
the menace of compulsory military service, aul 
tond irresistibly to crash working class condi- 
tions of existence out of recognition. [ven fume 
patriotic workers are boginning to ask whether 
“victory” may not be too dearly bought if it is 
to be purchased only with the sucritice of all the 
poor liberties for which their fathers fought, 
and at the cost of everything which to them 
had appeared to make working-class life barely 
stalls now. oa 

After the war the old conditions will he re- 


text for the present measures will be obviously 
still moro imperative after the war, Our mastors 
' are insistently urging the workers piper we 
i ; ’ ing | ’ ime against the mind an 
f the necessity for the capture of saving is too often a crime a 
Tey comes by the workers was driven home, — hody of — ie oat rk Apis ea, 
ion it i | 08 i 
: resent connection it is to be noted money by for the awful tim esi 
But in the ilisation order of 1910 was utilisod | follow ee - In gs of way hag oe 
ike in ti . Clearly, then, | come what chance will there 
to break a strike in time of peace. (71 .then, | ie Aik agate 
ili i he ruling clase is | tion of pre-war conditions of la ! 
orfpuce dy sy pete is ] is j t a foregone conclusion that capital- 
ined to the period of war. It is as well, cage is it not a fo 
cane lg not to scakeak the permanent con- | ist greed and armed power will effectually bar 
: } ; } . ° 
8 of conscription when analysing the | the way : a 
cies wahied the aa in service ‘con- a ge gewabaiaind = 
iracy.” It is, i 1, almost unthinkable that | gleams amidst the dark an one 
rr ities i f the future, it would be folly to deny that the 
would let auch a splendid opportunity of tho future, it 
poet noatnae war slip by for making ux more | immediate prospect is gloomy aco pee 
slotel f nation of serfs, | in by penalties and virtually gagge« — 7 en 
gig ae workers are already subjected to the free nyt anaes of ns a. poor s dis 
bour. Their work is accelerated to the | possible for the present. Bu 
ee aie They are fined for losing | content ia not atilled, nor is it —. eS 
yon hours. ‘They are punished if they seek | ous by bein ae — spe Hehe! ley 8 
: 1 i aap the wh . ; 
oer lige hoe sg , pe | ae pos this hes is troubled by a burning 
ithout a certificate of p sion. ) this day ; 
om wi bike abused by “labour leaders,” by | thought set alight in him by the flaming hoard 
inet ministers and by journalists as slackers | ings of murderous association. hxc png teers 
a worse, although they are the only portion of | workers of the world being crus 
the nation who are actually doing the war work. 
The employers are not punished. The members | 


its brutal repression simply in order to obviate | 
any violent break with the traditions of its | 
government. In all the belligerent countries the 


fice on the altar of their master’s country all the | 


ee 
stored, they tell us; but who believes it he | 
so-called national necessities which are the pre- 


He sees the 


or to worse than death between the — 
and oppression of the ge | caste and the 
u 
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say, he reflects, what must I say to my children 
years henve when they ask me, ‘ What did you 
do, daddy, in the great war?" Shall I have to 
confess in sadness that during this great attack 
upon the toilers, that in this tragic episode in 
the class war [ have failed to play a man’s part? 


REMARKABLE EVIDENCE OF WORK- 
ING-CLASS PROSPERITY. 


WAGE-SLAVES ARE ABLE FOR THE FIRST 
TIME TO COVER THEIR NAKEDNESS 
WITH OLD RAGS! 

0:0 

The “Daily Chronicle” of September 24th 
last published the following startling piece of 
information regarding the overwhelming opu- 
lence of those who are getting unprecedented 
wages for drinking and shirking. 


BOOM IN “OLD CLOTES." 
——0:0-—— 
ONE RESULT OF WORKERS PROSPERITY, 


Not the least curious of the many unexpected 
consequences of the war (writes a “Daily Chronicle” 
correspondent) ts an unprecedented boom in old and 
sccond-hand clothing. 

Day by day one sees in the weekly and suburban 
Press an increasing number of wardrobe dealers 
advertisements offering good prices for all kinds of 
worn but still servicable clothing. 

The reason is that the demand for cheap attire 
bas yrown, as a result of the industrial prosperity 
caused by the war, out of all proportion to the 
supply. = 

Vhis isin spite of the fact that some three million 
men have temporarily discarded the ordinary dress 
of civil life for the more popular khaki. As may be 
observed any day in the East End and other indus- 
trial districts, there are hundreds of thousands and 
even millions of 0 who, formerly but casually 
employed, and, there ore, ill able to afford even com- 
plete second-hand suits of clothes, now find them- 
selves earning regular and often good wages. 

Such an advent of good fortune as has been ex- 
perienced in many working-class homes during the 
war is generally celebrated by a rehabilitation en 
masse at the hands of the nearest wardrobe dealer, 


Well! what do you think of it? Ww. 


‘HAPPY WARRIOR'S" 
MUNIFICENT REWARD, 


0:0 —————— 


THE 


The two advertisements which follow were 
were culled from the “ Naily Chronicle” recent- 
ly, and ahow how “ patriotic the capitalists ure, 
how truly “generous,” “noble,” and “truthful, 

| when offering jobs to their wage-slaves : 
HANDY-MAN, used to controlling men ; ex -sol- 
| cher minus limb preferred j wayes 25». week. Write. 
stating age, Box C 7180, “Daily Chromite,” Fleet-st 
HOUSEKEEPER wanted for City offices ; must 
| be hard worker; ex-soldier with lin Missing not 
objected to 5 wa fen 258. Week, W rite, stating axe, 

to Box C 7178, “Daily Chronicle,” Fleet-st. 

After such an exhibition of generosity who 
will dare say that the employers did not speak 

' the truth when they told their employees that 

| their jobs would be kept open for them after the 
war. ‘They knew that many would never come 
back, and thut those who did, minus a limb, 
could then be had cheaply. 

Of course, it is obvious that a man who has 
lust a limb cannot be as useful as one with all 
his members intact. The fact that he has lost a 
limb in “his” country’s service dovs not weigh 
with the master class when they are on the look- 
out for cheap labour. But what a reward for 
fighting- a whole TWEN1I Y-FIVE BOB A 
WK. Lf the applicant me to be a man 
with a family he must indeed bea grumbler who 
would not jump at such a chance of showing 

| his appreciation by at once applying for one of 
the above-mentioned jobs’ WW. A. 


| STOCKPORT. 


Will thuse sympathising witn our principles 
living in or around Stockport communicate with 


‘OM SALA, 48 MAYFIELD GROVE, 
NOM SALA, 1° UEDDISH LANE, HORTON, 


from whom all particulars as to joining ete. can 
ve obtained, 


$ 
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THAT QUEER THING HUMAN NATURE. 


=o. 


vous man lived in communities, acting honourably 
towards oach other, revering their womankind, 
the collective industry, and polite and helpful 
to any strangers that visited them. Such were 
the North American Indians as described by 
Lewis H. Morgan, the Eskimos when visited by 
Dr. Nansen, the Germans of Tacitus, the [ncas 
when discovered by the Spaniards, and all bar. 
hbarians at a certain stage of development, when 
found by travellers before suffering the contam- 
inating influence of the white man and the white 
man’s god~-private ownership. It may be 
opportune here to give a picturo of savagery 
taken from Henry Drummond's “ Nyassa Land.” 
(Hodder & Staughton, 1890), p. 46. 

“Tlidden away in these endless forests, like 
bird’s nests in a wood, in terror of one another, 
and of their common foe, the slaver, are small 
native villages; and here in his virgin simplicity 
dwells primeval man, without clothes, without 
civilization, without learning, without religion-- 
the genuine child of nature, thoughtless, care- 
lesx, und contented. This man is apparently 
quite happy ; he has practically no wants. One 
stick, pointed, makes him a spear; two aticks 
rubbed togethor make him a fire; fifty stick, 
tied together make hin a house. The bark he 
peels from them makes his clothes: the fruits 
Which hang on them form his food. It is per- 
fectly astonishing when one thinks of it what 
nature can do for the animal man, to see with 
what mall capital after all a human being can 
get through the world. I once saw an African 
buried. According to the custom of his tribe, 
his entire earthly possessions —and he was an 
average commoner—were buried with him. In- 
tu the grave after the body was lowered the dead 
man's pipe, then a rough knife, then a mud 
bowl, and last his bow and arrows---the bow- 
string cut through the middle, a touching sym- 
hol that its work was done. ‘This was all. Four 
items, a8 un aucioneer would siy, were the whole 
helongings for half a century of this human 
being. No man knows what a man is till he has 
seen What aman can be without, and be withall 
u man, That is to say, no man knows how great 


“You cannot change human nature,” has been 
the cry that has met us who are Nocialists for 
years when endeavouring to pursuade our fellow- 
workers that conditions sneld be so altered that 
one would be able to live a pleasanter life than 
thar of a galley slave. 

The paid advocates of our masters, those 
‘chameleons who can so reacily adopt themselves 
(change their natures?) to the momentary re- 
quirements of their paymasters, have echoed the 
cry from one side of the world to the other. 

The best evidence against « man is generally 
‘conceded to he his own statements. It will 
therefore he agreed that the best evidence against 
the minions of the masters is provided by their 
own changeful attitude. | 

Let us dip into recent history a little. When- 
‘ever there is a great mine disaster the capitalist 
Press exhibits, with the aid of lurid headlines, 
the deathless heroism of the miners, and we read 
tales of the self-sacrificing men who go clown to 
‘almost certain death in the pits for the chance 
of saving some of their entombed comrades. It 
is then impressed upon us what an enormous 
debt the nation owes to the heroes who risk 
their lives daily bringing coal up out of the | 
bowels of the earth. 

In the meantime these self-same heroes, who 
hardly earn enough to keep body and goul to- 
gether, (“The average wage of a coal hewer 

‘comes out at about 28s. per week—a figure 
borne out by statisties of th- money paid in 
‘compensation claims. 7'hat is the very best class 
of workman." Stephen Walsh, M.V., “Report 
‘of a (‘onference on u Mimimum Wage,” p. 16. 
Published by the National A\nti-Nweating 
League, (ct. 116) come to the conclusion that 
the time has arrived when it is impossible to 
make both ends meet. A atrike is proclaimed, 
Oh, what a hullabaloo! What groans of bitter 
‘anguish from the silk-hatted fatbellies at the 
thought of losing a few pounds out of the vnor- 
mous profits they are piling up. The miners, fh 
the erstwhile saintlike heroes, ure now typified | & man is till he has seen how amall he has been 
-as ruffians of the deepest dye. ‘The l’reas that | ance. 
‘80 recently eulogised their heroism, their mono- | 
tonous and honest lives, now informs us that the 
‘miners are the scum of the earth. A footballing, 


“The African is often blamed for being lazy, 
but it is & misuse of words. He does not need 


a , | to work; with so bountiful a nature around him 
whippot-racing, gambling, and drunken crew. | it would be gratuitious to work, and his indo- 


Human nature (or the nature of coal-miners any | lence, therefore, is just as much a partof himeelf 


| 

| 
how) has evidently undergone a very drastic | as his flat nose, and as little hlameworthy as 
and revolutionary change. | 
! 


ition slowness in a tortoise. ‘The fact is, Africa ix a 
The strike is over and the men have gone | nation of the unemployed.” 
back to work on the promise ‘capitalist promise!) | 
= ee —— Looe tory hells, has there been a change in’ human 
A oe alka : re the “ail si sc = nature since your ancestors left savagery behind ? 
er sii a . k wed vet W “ee f “ei | Compare the above mode of life with the slaugh- 
: te nation (skeletons .). te | eee tak prevails wow among the soldiers of 
fathers, mothers and sweetheurts have heroically | | civilized" nations. Compare it with our lives 
: ' j ° a ae Aer . 
— prong yin seer wpe yak — of toil and penury in dirty, ugly towns, deprived 
hi “ap “mi “oe si S te eles cope  tekt, of the sight of the mountains, the green fields 
wilted Shey con $ posses ee Rare ee | end the broad, blue ocean. Do not the Opposite 


jade again hath changed. ; ness of the conditions suggest a corresponding 
” In the meantime up rise the prices of cowl. | difference in the natures of those who live under 
The Government says an increased output 18 | the respective conditions? (‘an you be light- 
— to meet the demands created by the hearted, generous and care-free in the midst of 
war. (The governmental cry of “Pile up the squalor and wretcheduess, continually snatching 
Munitions” is converted or transformed, in the | for each others’ jobs? Could one be weighed 

roceas of that mighty alchemist production, | down with cares, miserable, and sneaking, in the 
into the capitalist refrain “ Vile up the Quids"). | midst of the flowery woods, the sunshine, and 
The coal owners make huge profits. The miners bounteousness of nature's goods ? 


are over-worked and find that the relative value The North American Indian who welcomed 
of their wages steadily declines in @ rising pro- the English immigrants was converted! into a 
vision market. ‘l'hey ask for a war bonus to narrow-minded and implacable foe by the 
meet the enhanced prices and are told to go to cruelty and treachery to which he was perpetu- 
hell—and wor k. They strike. Scoundrels once ally subjected. As travellers successively explore 
more. Unpatriotic shirkers. “ Letting the nation | and bring within reach of civilization the un- 
down ata crucial moment” runs the fable (of | known lands, so the inhabitants are brought 
course, the coal kings are not unpatriotic -not under the yoke of modern conditions, and the 
likely —they are heroes now and for ever !) land and people are exploited for the advantage 
In view of the foregoing, our friends, the | of those who now rule in society. Navage cus- 
enemy, must admit that human nature does | toms and morialities are converte! into capitalist 
change sometimes. It will be rather dangerous | laws and morals. 
for them if they deny itas, in view of their own Just as private property in the means of life 
varied protestations, some unrefined people may | has converted the strong, healthy, free, open- 
be tempted to the suggestion that the capitalist | hearted and sun-burnt barbarian into the lying 
Press must be a sink of lying hypocracy. and fawning capitalist hack, so will the abolition 
Let us take a momentary glance at the history | of private ownership convert the weak, choking, 
of humanity apart from the braying of the pros- pasty-fuced, and filthy child of the slums into 
titute Press. the vigorous, healthy, and clear-brained citizen 
It is now well established among the students | of the coming Socialist. commonwealth. 
of sociology that back in the distant past barbar- As the means of obtaining a livelihood change, 


And now ye slaves of the workshops and fac- 


London School of Economics & Political Science 2007 
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conceding to all the right to enjoy the fruits of 
rand pol 


_ abounding and wonderful goodneas o 


(a Creat National Religious Crusade.” 
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develop, and diversify, so does thé haman nature 
of the respective epochs change and diversify to 
correspond. The development of the factory 
system converted the merchants into factory 
owners and heartless sweaters of little children. 
The growth of capitalism brought the practice 
of chicanery in politics to « fine art, and con- 
verted the open ruffiians of the Roman [-mpire 
into the refined Lloyd Georges of the modern 
world who are the acme of hypocracy. ‘lhe 
growth of poverty, misery, and exploitation, 
converts the honest, hard-working son of toil 
into the apostle of the Revolution and the 
staunch supporter of the principle of the class 
struggle. 

Hurry up and change your natures. The 
sooner you join us the sooner the war (the 
modern class war) will be over. Join now! We 
want more men! (‘ome in your myriads and 
assist us to uproot the edifice of capitalism and 
to give human nature a chance to exhibit its 
linest possibilities. CUILMAC, 


> I SS _ 
—————— 


SUPERSTITION AT BAY. 
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The word “(iod” as a general term has lost 
all definite meaning. To each individual it 
means something different. ‘Io a fanatic it may 
stand for a terrible personal power who chastisea 
us for our neglect of his vanity. ‘To a philoso- 
pher it may symbolise the universe as a whole 
moving inexorably according to natural law. To 
the churlatan, however, it is first and last a word 
to juggle with. 

(od is the favourite subject of a writer by the 
name of Harold Regbie. To the plain man his 
work appears unadulterated claptrap. High- 
sounding words are strung together in a mean- 
ingless but impressive way that is strongly 
reminiscent of some lady novelists when dealing 
with the sorrows of his Satanic majesty. There 
exists in his writing such an obvious striving 
after tinsel effect that his work conveys the 
strougest impression of insincerity. Here is a 
sample from his effort in the “ Daily Chronicle” 
of Sept. 23rd 

Phenin is the inescapable faith of rationalism. Use 

your reason, your reason only, «nd you must believe 

in Mind. Contemplate the universe as a rational 
bernp, and unless vou “ty you cannot believe in 
anything atall, you must conclude that penetrating 
an! interpenetreting all materal Phenomena is the 

Spritiof Fternal Life. Empiricism is as dead as 

Deisin,  Athersm is only possible to the fool. No 

Thing mond can rest in gnosticism. There is reason 


the universe. Life ws spiritual The march of the 
homie race ts towards Gad. 


It is worth reading twice. As an exainple of 
turgid twaddle it would be hard to beat. 

He says elsewhere in the same article: 

‘ consider what would be the state of hurope 

Chest had debated the possibility of the existence 

(oud, instead of asserting with a sunphicity which 

Wakes a most instant ppeal to every sort and con. 

hoon of mind that God is our Father. Intuition is 

apart of pychology. 

Such a statement gives one furiously to think, 
What, indeed, one wonders, would really be the 
state of Murope if Christ had not simply asserted 
that God is Our Father? Perhaps instead of tho 
happy and harmonious communities that now 
unite in the worship of Christ, that do not grind 
the faces of the poor, and that give constant 
cause to the reverently minded to praise the 

P God, wo 
might have in its place— -—. But enough ! 
The state of Europe is too horrible for levity. 
Even Begbie's absurdity is revolting rather than 
amusing. The awful thing that exists, and 
which Bvghie implies we should be thankful for 
as the result of Christ's assertion, utterly defies 
description An ounce of civet, good apothe- 
cary! fn our disgust we turn to old Omar the 
tent-maker, and repeat with him: 

Vhy Lovo tl Could sou and T with Fate CON 44 

10 Bris, tors sorry scheme of things entire 
Would not we shatter it to bits and th 

Re-moult it neurer to the heart's desire ! 

In the Tandou Daily News” of a few ave 
before Harold Reghie had given us a two column 
interview with (ieneral Booth on the “Call for 
Reghie 
says : 

Poasked iss how the international characvr of 


the Salvation Army had been affected by the war. 
He rephed. "War has strengthened the sp rit of 





== 
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internationalism. Throughout the neutral nations 
there is a fresh enthusiasm for the Army ; and in 
Germany itself the Salvation Army -s expressing a 
renewed loyalty to the international idea. 


The only comment that it is necessury to 
make on such a statement is supplied all uncon- 
scionsly by the interviewer, who says : 

The son of William Booth finds just now his ine 
ternational religion buifeted by the winds of war. 
tle of all re igious leaders in this country ix most 
concerned by the international char.cter of the war. 
German Salvationists are shooting English Salva- 
tionists, and Russian Sal ationists are shooting Aus- 
trian Salvationists. 

And what is the Nalvation Army doing in this 
war to interpret the spirit of Jesus? Its message 
in this crisis will surely show how pure and 
trunscendental is the tenching of (‘hrist, and 
how clear and unmistnkeable is the call of 
Christian duty ? Here again the interview gives 
us some valuable information, for it says : 

There are something like 40,000 Salvationists in 
the British Army, 20,000 of them out-and-outers, 
and 20,000 adherents. Some of these, as you mav 
imagine, are troubled in their souls bh having to kill. 
One of them mentioned this difficulty, and to him 
another Salvationist made answer: “Took here; 
what you've got to do is this: you've got to do your 
duty to God, and King, and country. If in the course 
of doing that you happen to kill your fellow-man, 
that’s no affair of yours.” 

Surely nothing could be more fearless, nothin 
could be more truly (‘hristian than this' Suc 
advice given to British, to (‘erman, to .\ustrian, 
Russian and French Nalvationists must be ad- 
mirably calculated to bring the Kingdom of 
God nearer realisation on earth ! 

There are not lacking signs, however, that 
indicate that (ieneral Tooth is sensible of the 
difficulty of his position. And to those who 


have been awakened only by the present crisis 
to question the dogma of the goodnexs of (iod, | 


he makes effective answer : 


People who accepted without murmur the atroci- 
ous suffering caused by those enemies of the human 


race [drink, prostitution, and sweating} suddenly | 
| helps disperse the fog of superstition, that un- 


wake up now and ask, How can you believe in a Ciod 
with Cheistiens killing Christiars and Europe del- 
uged with blood? Has Christian never killed 
Christian till now? What nonsense they talk! 
This war is nothing nothing compared with the 
murderous destruction of sin. God does not work 
like an autocrat in the moral sphere. God is omni- 
porent; but omnipotence cannot make live of two 
and two, or make a liea truth. Why does Giod per- 
mit this war? Why does he permit sin? Ciod is not 


responsible for sin, and he is not responsible for war. | 


Man is responsible. 


While the above silences all those who accept | 
the hellish conditions of capitalism us consist- — 
ent with the goodness of Ciod, it is quite futile , 


against those who do not, 
What evidence ix there of the 


Where, indeed, is God anything but an expres- 
sion of man's ignorance in face of the awful and 
ruthless immensity of nature ? 

(iod, says General Houth in effect, ix ommnipo- 
tent, and is at the sume time not omnipotent! 
He is the essence of all goodness, hut has created 
war and sweating and infinite misery. 

He is omniscient. and knowing all things, in- 


cluding man, man’s sin and tendency to sin, | 


war, anguish, destitution, wretchedness and 
sorrow incalculable. Yet//e is not responsible. 
Man. his puppet, is responsible. To God is 
attributed all good ; to man, whom Ciod created, 
is attributed all evil. Such is really the meaning 
of General Rooth's assertions. 
is evilent. It is also suggested in the interview 
that (iod’s plaything, man, is being 
because he has neglected the All Wise, All 
Powerful, and All Good God. Truly the absurd- 


ity of this cantankerous All-Cioudness recalls the 


little girl's natural history essay. “The ele- 
haunt,’ said the young lady, “is « noble animal, 
mut when infuriated he will not do go.” 

To all the Salvation Army chief's pvints, 
however, the old tent-maker has made answer 
from the standpoint of a true believer : 

Thou who man of baser earth didst make, 

And who with Eden didst devise the snake ; 
For all the sin wherewith the face of man 

Is blackened, man's forgiveness pive and take! 

The spectacle of the warring nations of Eur- 
ope supplicating the same gow! and almight 
(icd for armed victory over each other is ludi- 
crous enough. Small wonder that it is subject 
for derision. Moreover, practically every religious 
sect has hastened to put its private brand of 


oodness of | 
God? What evidence is there of God ut all? | 


Their nonsense |; 


unished | 


THE SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


Alimighty Power at the service of the cupitiuiat 
interests which are responsible for the modern 
machine-made murder. (Chaplains and priests 
of many denominations are helping to stiffen the 
men at the front. And at home the various 
charches continue ax best they may to swell the 
patriotic chorus in aid of their paymasters the 
ruling class. 

Nevertheless the power of religion to keep the 
workers servile is fast waning. Technical pro- 
gress, the advance of knowledge, the march of 
events, drive it continually farther from real life. 
True it is that religion cannot entirely disappear 
until man’s relations with his fellows and with 
nature become clear, ordered, rational and un- 
ambiguous. True it is that man’s emancipation 
from wage slavery, from irrational rey and 
ignorance wil] alone finally lay the ghost of 
superstition. Yet the present fading of religion 
is an unmixed good. The wer of religion has 
ever been potent for evil. It has been through- 
out political history the abettor of i Pm, 
the enemy of freedom, of science, and of human- 
ity. It is stil] used as far as practicable as the 
hand-maiden of class domination. 

As Socialists, indeed, our main attack must be 
against the entrenched political power of capi- 
me and to this all else must be subordinated ; 
but the war on religion, which is the ris inertia 
of human development, is part of the work that 
must be done in that great struggle. 

The war on religion will break down the 
barrier that our enemies maintain against us. 
It will take the workers a step nearer their 
goal. It will open up fresh vistas to working- 
class intelligence and put men fave to face with 
the bitter reality of modern social life and its 
trend ; and this can have but one result. 

In go far, therefore, as the toilers escape from 
the paralysing embrace of religion their advance 
will be freer, their vision clearer, their know- 
ledge more profound, and their determination 
to make the proletarian cause triumph more 
unshakeable. A word by the way, therefore, that 


veils the absurdity of the claims of the priests, 


' and that lets light in upon the indubitable fact 


that the workers of the world can rely on no 


| Messiah, on no metaphysical cloud-pusher, but 
only on their own strong right arm, such a word 


by the way is not only a helpful thing, but it 
has an inevitable place in the greater struggle 
for human emancipation, in the greater battle 
for Socialism. F. U. W. 


pe nee 


PARSON SAYS LIE WE 
ALL LIE. 
20% 
For generations parson has implored ux to 


WHEN 


“Get trath prevail” After all these years parson 


hax taken to showing us how to do it—as the 
following witnesseth. ‘The cceasion was a recent 
* patriotic meeting in the park” at Grays (Fssex), 


; and T quote that excellent local dish-cloth, the 


“Grays and Tilbury Gazette.” 

The Rey. Willis Bryurs, who is a member of the 
Grays Volunteer ‘Vraining Corps, also spoke urgin 
his iat to ask themselves were they worthy o 
the great sacrifices which men were making for them. 
Let the young men come forward and do their best. 
Even if they were but 17 he would forgive them, 
though he was a parson, if they told the recruiting 
officer that they were i, (laughter) and he was 
quite sure the Lord would toc. (Applause. 


Ah! that got ‘em proper. People do like 
to know the fons view of these littl things 
that require parson’s forgiveness, But though 
every one can appreciate the terrible risk the 
Rev. Willis Bryars is taking, in attaching him- 
self to the Grays Volunteer Training Corps, and 
must feol how very fortunate it was that the de- 
vout man could feel suel honest confidence 
regarding himself as enable him to implore bis 
wudience to ask themselves whether they were 
“worthy of the great sacrifices which men were 
waking for them,” still it seems to my mind that 
what was necded was not so much parson’s tel- 
ling us how to let truth prevail as pane ig us 
how todo it. Personal example goes such a long 
way ; and from my knowledge of the Lord I am 
sure he would freely forgive Mr. Bryars, though 
he isa parson, if he told the reeruiting officer 
that he is only 40, even if he is 45, and for my 
part I would too. Bit Barry. 


October. 1915 


THE TRADE UNIONS 
CONGRESS. 


10: —— ——- 

This year's ‘I'rades Union (‘ongress has come: 
und has passed to “that bourne from which no. 
traveller returns.” At Bristol the galaxy of the 
Trade Union world sat in conference. They sat 

and hatched nothing. 

This year's gathering was important and his- 
toric, in fact, the latter quality was so impressed 
upon us by the capitalist Press that one was 
almost inclined to think, from the point of view 
of terity, that it ran a neck-and-neck race 
with the Judgment Day. Lenving on one side 
that this was the largest congress yet held, no 
doubt the importance was augmented by the 
fact that no congress was held last year, owing 
to the war, and that this year's gathering was 
held in time of war. “‘The time has come,” 
the walrus said, ‘to talk of muny things,’” but 
the war and the problems arising therefrom, for 
the most part, occupied the attention of the 
assembled delegates. 

This Bristol “chinwag” can, however, he dif- 
ferentiated from its predecessors on two distinct 
grounds. Firstly, there was no mayor of corpu- 
lent rotundity to welcome the delegates. is 


; duty devolved upon Widdecombe, chairman of 


the Bristol Trades Council, and in the course of 
his introductory remarks he said (I quote from 
“*Juatiee,”” 0.0.15): 

The Trades Council felt that there would be no in- 

terest on the part of the Congress in being welcomed 

oy & representative of jthe class they were incessantly 

fighting for their rights and their trade unionism. 
Thus another cherished tradition is consigned 
to the melting-pot, and one is4nelined seriously 
to doubt the truth of Mathew Arnold's dictum 
that the age of miracles is past. Secondly, there 
was no Congress sermon delivered with special 
reference to labour by one of those who toil not 
neither do they spin. This, perhaps, can be 
accounted for when one remembers the sermon 
delivered at the Manchester meeting of 1913, in 
in which it was said : “The German, the French, 
the British workmen have no quarrel with one. 
another.” (Official Report, p. 46.) This ix so 
true that it ulmo-t seems out of place at a ‘l'rades 
Union Congress, and therefore the possibility of 
its repetition from an ecclesiastic was dixpensect 
with this year. 

The president’. (Mr. J. A. Seddon) address is 
felicitously described by the “Clarion” (10.9.15) 
as “an admirably restrained and statesmanlike 
performunce ’— : phrase one has heard in other 
connections from far more avowedly capitalistic 
sources. He demanded that the Government 
should lift the veil of secrecy and stated that 
democracy was on its trial. Yes, “democracy” 
is on its trial; and it has been found guilty of 
wilful negligence of its own interests. But de- 
spite his ‘admirable performance,” which was 
chiefly notable owing to his unacknowledged 
quotation from J. I. Lowell, the attention of the 
“world” was focussed upon two resolutions, the 
one dealing with conscription, and the other with 
the war. 

The conscription resolution read : 

That we, the delegates to this Congress, represent- 
ing nearly three million organised workers, record 
our hearty appreciation of the magnificent response 
made to the call for volunteers to fight against the 
tyranny of militarism. We emphatically protest 
against the sinister efforts of a section of the reac- 
tionary Press in formulating newspaper policies for 
party purposes and attempting to foist on this 
country conscription, which always proves a burden 
to the workers, and will divide the nation at a time 
when absolute unanimity is essential. No reliable 
evidence has been produced to show ttat the volun- 
tary system of enlistment is not adequate to meet all 
the Empire's requirements. We believe that all the 
men necessary can, and will, be obtained through a 
voluntary system properly organised, and we heartily 
support and will give every aid to the Government 
in their present efforts to secure the men necessary to 

rosecute the war to a successful issue. (“The 

limes,” 8.9.15.) 

Of course, this resolution was carried unani« 
mously. In the course of the discussion Mr. 
Ben Tillett, full of ambition and table d hote, of 
“otters” and music-hall fame, said that “he 
was not opposed to conscription as a theory. If 
there were «nything in it and if he believed that 
it would help-us to end the war sooner he would 
vote for it straight away.” (Times, 8.9.15.) 


On uw 
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THE SUOIALIST STANDARD. 


One is strongly reminded hy this attitude, of | which prevention, it might he uwdded, does not, 


that adopted by several other well-meaning folk 


like charity, begin at home. Se criticison of 


Who are aguinst all war in theory and in favour ; Russia is tantamount to treason. 


of all war in practice. 


ongress . 


the truth.’ (Official Report, 1913, p. 186. 


A large number of critics have regarded the 
“urTying of this resolution 1s evidence of 1 whole 
earted antagonism toward conscription on the 
rt of the “three million orgunised workers.” 
t uppers, however, that in conson:nce with the 


| He also sugge-ted that | 
“in mutters so serious the ( tovernment ought to 
appeoerh the Parliamentary (‘ommittee of the 

- + to have a heart to heart talk.” 
Now the Cabinet is composed of Cabinet Mini- 
sters, und the foregoing suggestion contrists 
Strangely with his sweeping assertion at previous 
‘ongreses that “no Cabinet Minister could tell 


The Trade unionists, us belite their political 
| complexion, still regard the world and its affairs 
through the capitalist spertacles with which 
their masters have so kindly provided them. 
The *“Dnily News and Leader” should rejoice 
ut the ‘ssing of this war resulution, for in its 
issue Of September bth (befor the discussion) 
it suid : 
It may be Well that Labour should affirm its sup- 
Ee of the Government in the conduct of the war. 
Sut evervone not wilfully blind to the fact knows 


that unless Labour supported the war, the war would 
be over in a fortnight. 


| This powerful orgun thereby recognises the truth 


iberal Press, their opposition ix ayainst “Lord | of our claim thit in the ultimate it ia the work- 


Northcliffe'’s conscription,” and that, were it 
waked for by Lord Kitchener. they would swil- 
low the pill without the bulge of a cheek. In | 
‘other words, their antavonisim is not to cOnseTip- | 
tion per se, lut to those who are enyineering the 


present movement. 


This View is, to x certain extent, horne out by 
the passing .with but seven dissentients: of the | 


war resolution, which reads : 


_ That this Congress, whileex Pressing itsopposition, | 
in accordance with its previously expressed opinion, 
pees 
Progress, considers the present action of (ireat Bri- 
tan and her allies ax completely justified, and 
€xpresses its horror at the trocities which have been | 
committed by the German and Austrian military 
wuthorities, and the callous, brutal and unnecesuary | 
sacrifice of the lives of non-combatants, including , 
women and children ; and hereby Pledyes itself to 
“upport the (iovernment as far as possible in the 
(“The Times,” 


to all svstems of militarism sas danger to 


successful prosecution of the War. 
9.9.1 §-) 


Its pledge to assist the Government as far as 
— in the successful prosecution of the war 
‘does not hode well for the **wnti-conscription " 
resolution in the event of the (;overnment de- 
ciding to raise men hy conscript means. Sexton 
(Dockers) moved the resolution, and in the course 
‘of his speech stated that this was not a capitalist 
war and added : “Tam convinced that the Trade | 
Unions of this country will have to put up the 
biggest fight when the war is over that they , 
(“ Star,” | 
8.9.15.) This is, no doubt, in anticipation of the 
way in which the capitalists will express their | 


gratitude to the workers, ; “re r | . 
u ers, ind here Mr. Dooley | of the attention of the Congress, it was not al- 


ave ever put up in their history.” 


“on Cir ital wod Labour would not he out of plice. 
At Chris'‘mas time Capital yathered his happv Lok 


round him an’ in th’ prisince iv th’ ladies iv th’ | 
neighbourhood give them « short oration. “Me brave | 


la-ads,” said he, “we've had a Kood vear (cheers). 1 


have made a million dollars (sinsation). Datthribute | 
| S@rvices 


this to me supeervor skill, aided by ve'r arnest efforts 
at th’ bench an’ at th’ forge (subs). Ye have done 


so well that we won't need so manav iv ve as we , 


did (long and continyous cheerin’), Those iv us who 

‘san do two men's wurruk will remain, an’ if possible 
do four. Our faithful servants,” he Mtvs, “can come 
‘hack in th‘ spring,” he savs, “if alive,” he save. An’ 
the bold artysans towed their Paper caps in th’ sir 
an give three cheers for Capital. Thev wurruked 
till ol" tye crept on thim, .n’ thin retired to live on 
son th’ wish bones an’ kind wurruds they had accu. 
mylated. 


Villett had his say characteristically » “This 
Was not a fight of the capitalists. . | fy. 
stead of yapping like terriers, we should join 


hands in this great conflict.” Ie then proveeded | 


to yap. There are some men in this world who 
are loud in shouting their willingness to give 
their last drop of blood for their country, hut 
who are always careful not to risk shedding the 
firs p. Tillett has been to the trenches - 
ducted tour. 

Roberts, M.P., regretted the hackwardness of 
Russi, but, he added, she had found her own 
soul. No such resolution is the following was 
on this yeur's agenda ; it is found in the Official 
Report for the 1912 Congress, p. 201. 

That this Trades Union Congress in Newport ex- 
preses its sympathy with the severe strugyle of their 
comrades in Russia, and protests tygainst the brutal 
means by which the Russian Giovernment tries to 
crush the increasing solidarity of the workers, as 
shown in their organisations, and expresses the hope 
that at the forthcoueiie elections for the Fourth 
Duma the forces of reaction may be defeated, and a 
strong Labour representation returned to work for 
the overthrow of capitalism and autocracy. 


The Russian autocracy, whose name was form- 
erly synonymous with rape and rapine and 
ruthless repression, has now joined the Society 
for the Prevention of (‘ruelty to Small Nations, 


| lowed to crowd out everything else. 


| found tha 


ing~cliss upon whom the sucessful Prosecution 
or, indeed, any prosecution, of the war depends. 
The workers ure putted on their hicks now, be- 
cuuse they are needed; when the war is over it 


will be their heads tht will be puuched. 


The discussion of the wir resolution brought 


forth an attack on the Government's promise to 


limit profits. This. in its turn, resulted, we are 
ed to believe’ in «1 visit fiom Mr. Lloyd George, 
with halo intact. (No doubt the visit was 
wrrunged before, but anything will do for the 
workers.) This prophet of the promised land 
frankly recognised the dependene on Labour 
when he said “With you Victory is assured ; 
without you our cause is lost. le (iov- 
ernment cun lose the war without you ; they c:n- 
not win it without you.” In :: carefully phrased 
speerh he sought to show thit the (jovernment 
had kept its “fair, straight forward, business- 
like luurguin, whereas the workers had not. 
rhe workers’ representutives hinded their men 


| over to the Munitions Minister, ::nd he sought 


to speed up the working class hy flogging them 
with words. He vilified | the work in ae much 
on the sume lines as during his Spring campaign, 
when it wis alleged (but. of course, not proved) 
that England wus waging « righteous war with 
a “drink-sodden democracy" at home. As Mr. 
Lloyd George proceeded to unfold his tale of 
woe, one can imagine Mr. William ‘Thorne, M.P., 
mumbling beneath his breath in characteristic 


| Canning Town phraseology. “ Blimey! ain't ‘e 


oo!” 
Although the war ocenpied the greater part 


The old 
stager regarding the free aceoss of cabs to Hyde 
Park appeare:! on the Agenda and “the delegates 
toa Postal Workers’ resolution expressing the 
opinion that the nationalisation of the public 
. such as the Post Office —is not neces- 
surily advantageous to employees unless aceom- 
panied by steadily increasing democratic control 


' and pledging the congress to work to develop 


public opinion un thia point.” This can be taken 
48 an unsolicited testimonial to the truth of our 
position, 

According to the Daily News and Leader” 
Mr. J. Robertson (Lanarkahir= Miners) stated : 

Official fiyures showed that during the fifteen years 
that have passed since the Scath African War, 
20,000 men have been killed in the mines of the 
country, while no fewer than 2,502,090 have been 
seriously injured. 
Verily, Peace hath her horrors mnuch more pro- 
nD war. 

The foregoing is not intended even as a brief 
resumé of the Trades Union ( mgress, but merely 
a8 a few comments. Une fact stands out clearly 
(even if it were not discernible from other evi- 
dence): that the workers are apparently almost 
unaninous for the war, “the war to end wur,” 
as it has been felicitously termed. As the 
“Clarion” (10.9.15) put it in a very tuneless 
note, “The workers, as a bed, are all right.” 
And this cannot he wonderedat when one con- 
siders the multitudinuus agegcies all working 
more or less in the direction of keeping the 
workers “right” and fro: their rights. Unmis- 
takably, the bulk of the workers think in capi- 
talist channels and the discussion of the Trades 
Union Congress wis nothing more nor less than 
the opinions of heterogeneous collection of 
economists and politicians who kuow not whither 
they are going and never get there. 

Presently, in “the future that yet shall be,” 
they will shake off their let hargy and the hynotic 


influence of capitalism and then they will see 
the war against war: a death-struggle between 
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two classes ranged respectively under the ban- 
ner of Socialism, symbolical of freedom, and the 
blaek Hag of Capitalism, standing for death aud 
destruction. In that war no quarter is asked, no 
mercy 18 given and no ery for peace is enter- 
tained or can be entertained until the smoke of 
battle has cleared away and the din has sub- 
sided ; until society hax emerged from slavery 
for the first time in its history since primitive 
commiuinisn:, wielding its power for its own well- 
doing. 
For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch te ain, 
Far back. through crecks and shots making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. . 


LR. 
———=—_=[_= 


THE REWARD OF CHARITY. 


x0 -- 


The trite old adage. “Charity covers a multi- 
tude of sins.’ can be exemplified to-day in many 
ways. One can hardly look at a daily paper, 
for instance, without finding most pathetic up- 
pes for contributions to the maintenance of 
lospitals, orpiianages, homes, and the like. 

_ Such institutions are a feature of modern so- 
ciety in the “piping times of peace,” when the 
hatchet ix buried and the sword lies rusty in its 
sheath and each worker has his hand at the 
throat of lis fellow in the competition for jobs, 
Such institutions, indeed, are part of the mas- 
ters insurance against the workers realising the 
extent to which they are robbed, 

However, we are living in time of war. Yes 
and that bu: makes the position worse; for the 
w-called churitable institutions of peace times 
find their struggle for existence more intensified 
through having to meet the rivalry of innumer- 
able fand~ having some connection with the war, 
and all having. broadly speaking, the same ob- 
Jet in view. vet all in deadly rivalry with each 
other. 

Why this rivalry? At the inception of the 
* National” War Relief Fund it was stated that 
the one fund would cover every cuse of distrexg 
cause! by the war. Would it. be uncharitable 
fo mention the many salaries and pickings for 
ollivials which the funds provide ? 

These “charitable” conevrns, whether pre- or 
post-War organisations, have for their object the 
mopping up of the me~s engendered by the capi- 
talist system, notwithstanding that the ostensible 
reason for their existence ix to relieve the “deah 
poah.” The organisers and others connected 
with them kuow full well that while they can 
keep the workers contented, and therefore dovile, 
this, coupled with an abysmal ignorance of their 
class position, must mean the most efficacious 
safeguard of the exploiters’ position. 

I looks very nice to see healthy specimens of 
the predatory class running about organising 
shows of ali nes for returning a little of the 
wealth they Save stolen te those from whom 
they have stolen it the workers. But we So- 
chilists suggest the prssibility of obviating the 
nec fur these degrading institutions. “*( ‘harity” 
being a necessury feature of capitalism, it will 
disappear onis when the working class end the 
capitalist system. Lot the workers, then, han- 
ish he hateful charit y-tongers by overthrowing 
their social ~\ stem and establishing the Socialist 
Commonwealth. Hf. 


TO A PATRIOT 
WHO TOLD THE WRITER “'SOCIALIBIS WON’! KIGRT 
BECAUSE TBEY ARE « OWARDS.”’ 


Not that we fear to die, for why should we. 
Who face a living death from day to day. 
Fear what we snow “eternal rest” to be- 
A speedy end cather than slow decay ? 
No, what we far is that we should be brought 
To suffer wounds, disease, and lingering pain 
Ip siding those, of brate-like cunning wrought, 
Who maim the body, crush and starve the brain, 
Mayhe the tine is nearer than we know 
When we, the disinherited, the spurned, 
Shall face our masters in the last great tight. 
Shall wade through waste and desolating woe 
Yoward the spleadour of a death well earned 
H only life be won in death's despite: 

F. J. W. 
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OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own. 
ership and democratic control of the 
means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community 


Declaration of Principles 


Great 
Britain 
HOLDS— 

THAT society as at present constituted is 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(i.e., land, factories, railways, etc.) by the 
capitalist or master cls, and the consequent 
enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is am 
antagonism of interests, manifesting itself as. 
a class struggle, between those who possess 
but do not produce and those who produce but: 
do not possess, 

That this antagonism can be abolished only: 
by the emancipation of the working class from 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 


| version into the common property of society of 


the means of production and distribution, and 
tl eir democratic control by the whole people. 
That as in the order of social evolution the- 
working class is the last class to achieve its 
freedom, the emancipation of the working clase. 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 


| without distinction of race or sex. 


That this emancipation must be the work of? 


| the working class itself. 


THE “SOCIALIST STANDARD” CAN BE | 


That as the machinery of government, includ- 


ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only te: 


| the wealth taken from the workers, the itis J 


conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 


class must organise consciously and politi y 
for the conquest of the powers of government,. 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 


| including these forces, may be converted from 


an instrument of oppression into the agent of 


| emancipation and the overthrow of privilege,. 


| aristocratic and plutocratic. 


That ab all political parties are but the ex- 


| pression of class interests, and as the interest of 
_ the working class is diametrically opposed to 
_ the interests of all sections of the niaster class, 





r 


| the party seeking working-class emancipation 
| must be hostile to every other party. 


The Soctarist Party of (Great Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 


| Mined to wage war against all other political 


parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the- 


| working class of this country to muster under 


its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprivee. 


' them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
| poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to 


equality, and slavery to freedom. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 
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I'hose agreeing with the above principles and 
desiring enrolment in the Party, should apply 
for membership form to secretary of nearest 
branch or at Head Office. 
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THE FRIUTS OF ANARCHY. 


CURIOUS EFFECTS OF DIVERGENT INTERESTS, 


When a period of trade activity has been un- 
usually protracted, the inevitablecrisis invariably 
startles the economists of the ruling class in the 
midst of ruminations on their good fortune, or 
genius, in having at Jast over- 
reome trade epidemice. As 
with the trade crisis, so with 
war. it comes asa bolt from 
the blue, shattering theories, 
exposing contradictions, dissipating hopes, and 
falsifying prophecies. 

Conflicting interests must always produce 
conflicting dees. A survey of prevailing idens 
will consequently give some notion of the 
underlying anarchy of capitalist interests and 
conditions. 

One group of idealists we can afford to leave 
to their own shallow cogitations. ‘Those who 
argue that without war to develop and ennoble 
- and kill off the fittest—the human race is 
certain to degenerate. They are backed up by 
the “war traders” for obvious reasons. Opposed 
to them are the humanitarians, the anti-militar- 
ists, and the peace-loving bourgeois traders, 
whose ships, heavily insured, are on every seu. 
These sailois, always fearing for thein markets, 
express vehemently their belief in arbitration 
and their suspicions of diplomatists generally. 
In the interest of trade Andrew Carnegie sub- 
scribes two millions to finance a peace tribunal. 
At the same time armament firms subsidise the 
Press and frighten the ignorant with scares, 
bribe high-placed officials through their agents 
in all parts of the world, cater for every nation 
or province that happens to be inflicted with 
agitators, whose business it is to keep alive feuds 
and magnify every action of a neighbouring 
State into a sinister threat against the cherished 
freedom of the people. The following quotation 
from the “ Daily Rete and Leader’ (15 7.14) 
presents quite typically the attitude taken up 
(in peace times) by the peace-mongers : 

If there is not soon a world-wide movement against 
the tyranny of war and of all the infamies associated 
with it, it will not be for lack of lessons. Wherever 
we turn, to France or Russia, Germany or Japan, 
Italy or Or own country, the evidence accumulates 
of the burden which the war-traders put upon the 
backs of the prope: Their business lias no relation 
to patriotism. It is cosmopolitan in its operations 
and soulless in its motive. It works upon the fears 
and hates of ignorant people, uses the Press as the 
instrument of its purposes and makes tvols of the 
diplomatists and the statesmen, many of whom are 
financially interested in its success. In Russia, in 

France, and now in Japan we have 
seen how it can buy up the very ser- 
vices and make lackeys of the gen- 
erals and admirals of army and 
navy. [ts maleficient influence over- 
shadows the democracy of every land and until 
we have found a way of uprooting the whole evil 


Anarchy 
in Interests 
Produces 


Anarchy 
in Ideas. 





system there will be no real progress made towards 

peace or an enduring civilisation, 

“Our own country is not excepted in thig | 
sweeping statement. The Prime Minister, when 
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confronted with figures relating tu the operations 
of armament firms abroad, said he dared say the 
figures were correct, but he knew of no suflici- 
ent reason for instituting an enquiry. Shortly 
after two of the largest Dritish firms entered 
into a contract with the Turkish Government 
lo curry out extensive works at Constantinople 
that meant the virtual re-modelling of the Turk- 
ish navy. while just before the outbreak of the 
war, according toa prominent war correspondent, 
“the British Adiiralty was lending missions of 
naval oflicers to Greece and Turkey, to hasten 
in co-operation with the contracting: syndicates 
the preparation of their war forces.” The same 
writer added : “There is not a feud, or the ].0S- 
sibility of a feud, but these tradesmen are at 
hand to egg on the rival adventurers, and to 
‘equip’ them with the latest instruments of the 


science and art of wholesale homicide.” 


The peace-mongers forget their former denun- 
ciations when their country is involved in war. 
The “business” of the war traders has a close 
“relation to patriotism” when the “latest instru- 
ments of the science and art of wholesale homi- 
cide must be placed in 
the hands of the workers 
to defend capitalist inter 
ests. ‘The ery is then 
“Pile up the munitions ; 
more elbow room to the war traders.” They 
forget what they have said but they cannot 
unsay it. 

Before the war it had beccne aluost a plati- 
tude that great wars of conquest, religious wars, 
etc., were things of the past; that to-day com- 
merce and industry dictated the policies of the 
different nations, Since the war every capitalist 
hack has been busy denying the economic cause 

even while erying : “Capture the enemy's” 
trade repeating again and again that” the 
struggle is between “militarism and democracy.” 


Circumstances, 
you know, 
Alter Causes. 


“Prussian militarism” has become an every- 
day phrase. Exactly what is meant by it has 
never yet been clearly explained. According to 
some supporters of the so-called voluntary ave- 
tem, it is synonimous with conscription ; others 
affect to seea difference between the Freneh and 
German forma. One fact beyond dispute is that 
the capitalist class of every country maintain 
armed forces up to the strength they deem 
necessary to cope with their enemies within and 
without ; and it is even more certain that the 
capitalists of no country hesitate to use them 
when their interests areat stake, The methods 
may be slightly different. but the object. is al- 
ways the same—to retain possession or owner- 
ship of the means of life. 

For instance, the Kaiser, according to Ben- 
jamin Kidd (in the “ Daily News and Leader,” 
4.9.15), appeals directly to his conscripts, 
saying : 

In view of the present Socialist agitation, it may 
come 30 pass that 1 shall command vou to shoot 








down your own relatives, your brothers, your sons, 
or parents, which God forbid, but even this you 
must obey without a murmur. 


while Mr. Asquith, in the House of Commons 
Bays, In unsWwer to a questicn 
(I quote the “Daily Chronicle.” 
YH 214: 


= . 

I think it is a very yood rule, 
Where the military force is called 
in to render assistance to the civil power, in excep. 
tional cases, both as regards officers and men, so far 
ts you can do it, to avoid the employment of those 
who are locally connected by personal, domestic, 
or social ties. 


Relatives 
are 
Best Apart. 


In peace time every increase in armaments 
raises the war discussion anew and furnishes 
fresh evidence in the shape of contradictions, 
confessions, and absurdities. ‘len days before 
the declaration of war the United Methcdist 
Conference passed a resolution “protesting 
against the Gminous growth of armaments.” 
One rev. delegate declared that 

the war spirit was not in the heart of Kings George, 

the Kaiser, the House of Commons, the Reichstag, 

or in the hearts of the British or German people. It 
was in the brain of a few irresponsible journalists, 
who were obsessed with a dastardly kind of Imperi- 
alism. He hated strikes, but would be ilad to see 

a strike of the great democratic forces of Europe as 

aw protest against this wicked, inhuman, and sinful 

waste of money. 


Note how these despicable followers of the 
mythical Christ are concerned for their masters’ 
moncy—a fraction of which comes to them in 
the shape of livinga. One would almost imagine 
it was of greater Importance in their estimation 
than Luman life did one not remember that 
personal ambition overshadows everything else 
in the mind of the up-to-date Gosy ef hawker, 

Notoriety being their goal. it dees not always 
follow that popular ideas must be applauded : 
sometimes the reverse will bring a freak Non 
conformist within the circle of the lime-light, 
At pregent it is almost criminal to denounce 
war, even in theory > yet the president off the 
Churchmen’s Union at Rugby goes even further 
and denounces scientists for their share in it—- 
possibly on principle, because he recognises the 
antagonism between science and religion. He 

deplored the employment of the latest discoveries of 
science and the newest inventions of civilisation not 
in the service of mankind, but to kill, burn, and tor- 
ture. Men of science and learning had been bribed 
by the rulers of nations to prostitute their powers to 
the invention of horrible instruments for the whole. 
sale killing, poisoning, and torture of brave men. 


Obviously this is a case of the 
pot reflecting on the seoty condi- 
tion of the kettle. The priest is 
equally susceptible to capitalist 
bribery with the scientist, and just 
as ready to furbish old superstitions or manu- 
stitions or manufacture new ones, to the detri- 
ment of the working class, as the scientist is to 


Parson's 
Filthy 
Job. 





tnveat cr iuprove instruments for the perpetra- 
tion of wholesale murder. 

So much for the irresponsibles. There are 
writers and politicians, however, that are con- 
sidered authoritative ; but we shall be disap- 
pointed if weexpect to find their utterances free 
from similar contradictions and absurdities. Mr. 
Norman Angell in “The Creat [lusion,” we are 
told by a contemporary, 

Lays down the principle, which he enforces by re- 
references to recent history, that in the case of a great 
war the victor suffers more in the long run than the 
vanquished. Moreover, because also of this 
interdependence of our credit-built finance, the con- 
fiscation by an invader of private property . . - 
would so react upon the finance of the invader’s 
country as to make the damage to the invader 
resulting from the confiscation exceed in value the 
property confiscated. So that Germany's success in 
conquest would be a demonstration of the complete 
economic futility of conquest... For allied 
reasons, in our day, the exaction of tribute from a 
conquered people has become an economic impos- 
sibility. 

In November 1010 Mr. Asquith, speaking on 
the subject of international relations, furnished 
the oceasion for a Press discussion in which 
prominent leader writers expressed similar views 
to those of Mr. Angell. ‘The “Aberdeen 
Evening Gazette” (LLLL.LO) said : 

If Germany beat us, she could not destroy our 
trade ; she could not seize any of our colonies or an- 
nex any of our territories. She could not exact a 
“thousand million” indemnity, because credit is now 
an international business, and to impair British 
credit would be to shake her own. If Germany 
smashed us she would smash her own best customer, 
and her own people would pay the penalty. 

The “Times” (11.11.10) said : 

They move, as he says, in a vicious circle. They 
arm because they distrust one another, and thev dis- 
trust one another because they are armed. It isa 
chronic malady, the cure of which Mr. Asquith is 
optimist enough to hope for through the growth of 
a more genial spirit among the nations. A more 
potent agency will perhaps be the increasing com- 
plexity of international relations, which makes it 
difficult for one nation to damage another without 
almost equally damaging itself. 


The ‘ Westminster Gazette” (11.11.10) said : 

Trade is a great pacificator, and the international 
credit on which trade rests is a thing to which war 
is abhorrent. ‘lhe fear of breaking the peace and 
the difficulty of breaking it grows with the growth 
of armaments. And at the same time the subcon- 
scious conviction that the whole collective process 
is a kind of insanity must pradually project itself 
into the conscious proceedings of civilised nations. 

These quotations are by no means isolated, 
In recent years similar opinions have been re 
peated so often that they should be familiar to 
every newspaper reader. But note the change 
since the outbreak of war. [Every possible evil, 
from economic annihilation to wholesale slaugh- 
ter, has been (lung at the heads of the workers 
to frighten them into the recruiting office or the 
munition factory. When the international capi- 
talist class saw no immediate cause for quarrel- 
ing, their scribes told us our trade could not be 
destroved by Germany, nor could our colonies 
or territory heannexed. A war indemnity could 
not be exacted by Germany because it would 
shake her own credit. Yet Britain's credit is to 
be shaken by this very action, according to every 
responsible newspaper, while the self-appointed 
“ Adviser-in-Chief to the British Nation" —Mr., 
Horatio Bottomley —says that ‘‘we shall need an 
army of occupation to mind the German capital 
whilst the war indemnity is being paid.” 

Many writers have uttered grave warnings 
on the horrors of war, and have suggested re- 
medies that were almost laughable--if the 
subject were not so tragic. Mr. Egmont Hake, 
in the Daily Telegraph” of September 6, 1892, 
prophesied that 

We shall have battles raging for days over exten- 
sive grounds, hurried and disorderly retreats, des- 
perate pursuits, and consequently, miles of country 
strewn with carcases and corpses. Should we 
wonder if to this tragedy Nemesis were to add her 
epilogue pest. 

and the remedy is, ‘‘a liberal support of our 
hospitals”! 

Professor Gardiner says: 


It should not be impossible to build upon the basis 
of the international comity of savants a society 
of men pledged to use their powers and discoveries 
not for destruction, but for saving life, not for pro- 
moting, but for moderating friction between nations. 


Benjamin Kidd told us in ‘Social Evolution” 
that the Christian religion was responsible for 


ALIST STANDARD. 


| an ever-growing altruism and humanitarianism 
in the ‘ Western civilisations.” He is, perhaps, 
surprised at the calmness with which these 
peoples regard the slaughter going on to-day. 
though he admits his theory is falsified and that 
altruism jis uselegs as a force to avert war, when 
he suggests that the Allies should “declare the 
United States of Europe” — and, one might add, 
arm in preparation fdr war with the United States 
of America, or some other combination of powers 
in competition with them for the world’s markets. 
But about the most outrageous thing that has 
been said on the war question is the reply given 
to those workers who asked what is their stake 
in the country. ‘Their wages.” Those wages 
that for “millions of the workers do not suffice 
to replace the energy used up in their daily 
toil.” ‘The wages system is the most complete 
and tyrannical form of slavery evolved during 
centuries of class domination. Wage slavery 
squeezes every ounce of energy out of the 
workersand scraps them, condemns men, women, 
and children to degrading poverty and continual 
anxiety and, as “John Bull’ says, ‘the sordid 
atmosphere of the ollice and the workshop.” 
This is the worker's stake in every land---if 
he seeks diligently and has the luck to find a 
master. But if he has knowledge concerning 
the position he will detest the wages system, 
and if he has wisdom in addition to knowledge 
he will work for its abolition and the establish- 
ment of Socialism. ‘I'he nationality of his mas- 





ter in the meantime will not count with him: 
all members of the master class alike are to him 
parasites that live by his labour and drive him 
into the factory with the whip of unemployment 
and hunger, to be exploited. E, &. 





OUR CASE IN BRIEF. 


————— 0: 


The previous article under the above heading 
showed how several very undesivable features of 
our social existence arose from the private 
ownership by a portion of the community of the 
means of production and distribution — the land. 
factories, machinery, railways, raw material, and 
the like. .It was concluded thut private owner- 
ship would therefore have to be abolished, and 
it was finally promised that in a subsequent 
article it would be shown what would fol! »w that 
abolition and the substitution of common owner- 
ship in the means of living. 

A necessary preliminary to the proper under- 
standing of the consequences of abolishing the 
private ownership of property is a thorough 
realisation of what that form of ownership is and 
what it produces. 

Now as the very basis of life is the means 
of subsistence, the production of the means of 
subsistence is the most important matter in hu- 
man affairs. ‘The ownership and control of the 
instruments and resources by and from which 
these means of subsistence are produced there- 
fore become of tremendous importance. As a 
matter of fact the property condition is not a 
mere skin-deep feature of our social life, which 
can be changed with no more than local distur- 
bance in that life. It is the very rock and 
foundation of the social edifice, and therefore 
achange in this property condition must involve 
a change in every aspect of our s ial existence. 

Let us try and build up the main lines of our 
social system from the basis indicated, 1.e., the 
private ownership of the means of living. 

The first result of the means of producing aud 
distributing wealth becoming the property of a 
few is to divide the community into two classes. 
These classes are the propetry-owning class and 
the propertyless cliss. i 

These two classes occupy entirely different 
positions in society—positions which must of 
necessity create antagonism and strife. w 5,31 

‘Those who do not possess the instruments of 
labour have no means in their hands of gaining 
i livelihood, except by selling their strength 
and skill to those who own the means through 
which alone that strength and skill cin be pro- 
ductively applied. The positions, then, of the 
two classes are those of buyers and sellers of 
labour-power respectively. 

It now becomes clear how the antagonism 
between the classes arises. Fundamentally there 
is antagonism between buyers and sellers in 
every market. Everywhere the seller strives to 
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sell as dearly as he can, while the buyer tries to 
buy as cheaply as possible. 

If this is true in the ordinary commodity mar- 
ket, how much more inevitably true must it be 
in the market where human labour-power is the 
commodity bought and sold ! 

For, be it remembered, human labour-power, 
applied to nature-given material, is the source 
of all that wealth by which men and women 
live (except, of course, such forms as are freely 
supplied by nature, such as air and sunlight). 
The wealth of the rich, the wages of the poor, 
are alike the product of the application of labour- 
power to material, Consequently, the struggle 
hetween the buyers and sellers of labour-power 
becomes a struggle for the possession of the 
product of that lbour-power. 

Let us be perfectly clear upon that point. ‘lo 
use the illustration of Marx, the product of the 
wage-worker is like a stick which is to he 
divided into two parts. The whole of the stick 
is comprised in the two parts, and one part can 
only be larger at the expense of the other. The 
product of the worker is divided into two parts 
—one part going to the worker and constituting 
his sole means of livelihood, the other part go- 
ing to the employer and constituting his means 
living. The part which the worker receives is 
his wages, the price which the employer pays 
for the labour ; and as the larger this portion 
of the “stick” is the smaller must be the portion 
left for the employer, the struggle between the 
buyers and the sellers of labour-power must be 
of the very bitterest nature. 

Nor is this all. The private possession by the 
few of the means of producing wealth alters the 
whole character and purpose of production. 
While the workers had access to the means of 
production —while they had rights in the land 
and owned the tools with which they worked 
they commonly produced goods for use. The 
peasant-proprietor of the Middle Ages wanted 
corn for his own bread, barley for his own ale, 
and soon. He set to work, therefore, and grew 
his own corn and barley, and his women folk 
turned them into bread and ale. 

Now mark the different sentiments with which 
the old-time peasant-proprietor and the modern 
baker and brewer would view the articles bread 
and ale. The former would feel a lively interest 
in the product of his hands ; he would be glad 
to know that the bread was wholesome, and he 
would not have to taste of the ale to know that 
it was good. For he and his would have pro- 
duced the read and beer to satisfy their hunger 
and thirst, and the idea of producing anything 
but the most wholesome food and drink, or of 
adulterating such products, wohld have been 
ludicrous to them. With what a different eye 
would the modern baker or brewer look upon the 
product of his factory! The baker would take 
no intorest in the bread as such. Possibly he 
would take care to eat none of it himself. The 
brewer's chief concern would be to see that his 
beer was not a thirst-quencher but a thirst 
creator. Neither the baker nor the brewer 
produces his goods for use ; they both produce 
them for sale. 

A simple illustration will show the difference 
between the two methods, The peasant-pro- 
prietor started out with «a nee|—bread. The 
inaster baker also starts out with a need, but 
that nee is money. ‘The former, having pro- 
cluced his bread, had finished his round. If he 
hac recorded his activities which he had no 
need to do he might have written “Finis” 
there. But the modern master baker is required 
by law to record his activities, and that record 
commences with money and ends with money. 

The baker expends money in the purchase of 
flour and other material, and labour-power, 
and be must record the fact for the4##fication 
of the Official Receiver. These are converted 
into bread, but that is a detail of secondary im- 
portance which may or may not find a place in 
some minor book. What is important is the 
conversion of the bread into money. When that 
is accomplished the round is completed, the 
books, as far as that operation is concerned, may 
be closed. ‘hey record the conversion of money 
into material, etc., and the conversion of these 
into money. The money that the record starte:! 
with can be compared with the money with 
which it finished, and the difference between the 
twosums shown. And only this will any man of 
business accept as theconclusion of the operation, 
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So is shown the difference in the systems of 
wealth production in a society based on the 
monopoly of the means of production by a few 
and a social system in which the means of pro- 
duction are owned by those who use them. In 
the one case all wealth produced presents itself 
as articles produced for sale, in the other case 
wealth, with a few exceptions, is produced for 
use. 

The exigencies of space prevent the comple- 
tion in this issue of this brief examination of 
the manner in which the whole of our social 
structure arises from and rests upon the social 
base —the ownership hy a section of the commu- 
nity of the means and instruments of producing 
and distributing wealth. The subject will be 
resumed next month. A EK. Jaco. 


THE QUEER SIDE. 


Socialists have been frequently met with the 
taunt that they are going to “break up the 
home” (for firewood 7), “destroy the sacredness 
of the family hearth,” ‘invade the innermost 
secrecies of the family life,” ete.. ete. How this 
desperate invasion was going to occur our Oppo- 
nents (in their usual clear- headed way) were 
not quite sure; but somehow or other the State 
(metaphysical muddle heads must have Gods, 
you know) was going to walk in through the 
door (without knocking') and tear children from 
their parents and wives from their husbands to 
make them economically independent of each 
ot :er, thus destroying tie calm security (!) and 
harmony (!') of the family circle. (Sometimes 
we are told that pa comes home blind drunk 
and beats his wife— but I forget, that is when 
another thesis has to be proved ) 

This view receives the pious support of 
wealthy men doubtless from the knowledge that 
the economic independence of working women 
will mean the end of their present paradise, in 
which they enjoy (like their prototypes, the 
beasts) the almost unlimited satisfaction of their 
sexual appetites. An examination of the true 
facts of the case, however, shows the hollow 
hypocrisy of the plea. 

The average working-class family of the past 
century and a half lis been composed of wage- 
workers— from the child of 8 or 10 who sells 
papers and debkivers milk, to the father and 
mother who work in the factories, sometimes 
alternately - the one through the day and the 
other through the night. 

The number of females who have appeared 
upon the labour market has grown year by year. 
Every year sees fresh branches of industry open 
to women, and the ties of the fimily are insen- 
sibly loosened, to be eventually torn asunder, 
not by the growth of Socialism, but by the iron 
hand of modern industrial conditions. 


Women are more submissive, more long-suf- 
fering, and more economical wage-slaves than 
men. and are therefore introduced wherever 
possible hy our philanthropic and tender-hearted 
masters. In the early development of machinery 
the workman saw in the machine his mortal 
enemy. and the amashing of the machine instead 
of the smashing of the svstem was the order of 
the day. as witness the historic Luddite Riots. 
Now that the greater number of the workers 
have hecome operators of machinery, their anti- 
pathy to the “iron man” has died, although 
quietly and insidiously the machine is rendering 
unnecessary larger and larger proportiona of 
workers in every department of capitalism. Now 
that women are replacing men in their various 
spheres the enmity of the men is directed toward 
the women instead of against the system that 
hreeda such conflicting tendencies. 

Another asset of the present war to the capi- 
taliat class has heen the opportunity offered to 
experiment in the introduction of women into 
departments of work which they were hitherto 
supposed to be physically incapable of perform- 
ing. ‘rhe following extract from the “Daily 
Mail” (16.9.15) will illustrate the point : 

The great movement among women toward filling 
up gaps in labour is shown in all classes of work ; 
but nowhere more strikingly than in the big muni- 
tions iron works. “That woman's work in this new 
sphere is satisfactory is acknowledged by works 
managers and foremen. Asked if a motor cvlinder 
would offer greater difficulty than a shell to bore one 
of these men said, “Hardlv any.” “A woman, then, 
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could go in for ordinary industrial steel working, 
lathe work, screw-cutting, and the like, just as well 
asaman?" “ Certainly, for the general run of work.” 


A quotation from the same paper of another 
date (10.9.15), dealing with the interim report 
of the committee appointed by the British Asso- 
ciation is also enlightening : 

In some cases the experience yained during the 
war had shown that certain jobs could be more 
efficiently done by women than by men. 

Phe great increase of women’s employment could 
hardly fail to have permanent results, and it might 
be anticipated that after the war the proportion of 
women in industry would be greater than before 
and the competition of men and women would 
increase. 


Now what about the sacred family circle ? 
The wave of female labour is to be converted 
into a torrent, and the war-worn warriors who 
return from the hattle-fields (poor crippled. 
broken wrecks) will find a labour-market choked 
with women competitors, the standard of living 
lowered, and the general conditions of the 
workers worse than before the war commenced. 
A splendid reward for all your hardship and 
sacrifice, ye poor deluded fellow-workers. 

Of course, the “family hearth’ ghost is easils 
laid by the worker who reflects on his preseut 
penurious and work-weary condition ; and the 
prospect of that mythical sacredness being vio- 
lated under Socialism has no terrors for him. I 
may suggest, however, that the love which is 
born of economic necessity can neither be so 
deep nor so lasting as that which exists between 
those who are cconomically independent of each 
other and who seek cach other's company and 
affection purely from mutual esteem. 

The Socialist, in promoting the common-own 
ership and democratic control of all that nature, 
ingenuity, and human energy can produce- in 
suggesting the equitable distribution of the 
burdens as well as the pleasures of life — is also 
giving the opportunity for human alfection to 
develope to its highest and purest form 


Whilst turning out an old drawer the writer 
came upon the following quotation from" Lloyd's 
Weekly” (31.5.12). 0 Ttis worth treasuring 


Arrangements are being made at Lvous te cele- 
brate next vear the centenary of the birth of the in- 
venter-of thesewing machine, Barthelemy Phimmon- 


nier, Who died in 1857 an abject poverty. Reuter. 


The above fate has been the reward of the 
majority of the brilliant thinkers who, applying 
their brains to the various spheres of production, 
have assisted largely in the rapid evolution of 
modern industry. in which those wonderful 
machines and processes operate to enslave the 
Wwnorant masses. 

For the present the wealthy shareholders of 
the Singer Sewing Machine Company and their 
international fellow capitalists reap the fruits of 
the inventor's teeming brain. But when the 
worker awakens and hails the dawn of freedom 
with open clear eves, those same mighty brains 
and marvellous machines will be converted into 
a means to lighten Iabour and inerease the sum 
total of human happiness. 

In the days that are to come. fellow workers, 
remember the annals of your class. Remeniber 
the bloody massacres of your fellows upon the 
industrial and political battlefields. Remember 
the sweating and the destruction of child life, 
and the violation of womanhood. Remember ! 

and proceed unswervingly upon your course. 
Do not be deterred from prosecuting the war of 
your class by the xentimental humbugs who 
regard the destruction of vermin as a crime 
against ‘God's creatures.” and are for ever try- 
ing to divert the attention of the workers from 
the main issue their emancipation from wage- 
slavery. 

The war between the exploiting and exploited 
classes can only end with the extinction of one 
or the other. The “war that will end war’ is 
the war waged by the down-trodden masses 
against their task-masters ; and victory will 
signify the abolition for ever of privilege. pri- 
vate property, and its accompanying oppressions. 

The place for all working men who would 
play a man’s part in the struggle of their class 
ia under the red banner of Socialism, sounding 
the toesin of the Revolution, There they will 
ally themselves with comrades worthy of their 
aid. CUILMAC. 


SOCIALISM V. PEACEMONGERING. 


ie) 


The so-called * Peace” propagand of to-day 
is associated by most people with Socrilisn and 
the Socialist Purty. 

The plain fact, however, is that Socnedlisny has 
very little in common with it. and judged by 
the essential features the two move ents are 8 
the poles apart. 

What is distinctive about Socialism that 
separates it from all otter movements of social 
activity ? 

Brietly, Socialism differs trom other phases 
of social thought in that it stands for the 
overthrow of modern society based upon class 
ownership of the necessaries of life and the 
building up in its stead of a society of wealth 
producers owning the means of life in common. 
What.on the other hand, does the ° Peace move 
ment’ specially signify? Tt) stands for an 
alteration in diplomatic methods between various 
capitalist Courts, and at the present time it ia 
in favour of stating the terms upon which the 
combatants are willing to deckure “peace.” 

Socialisin fights for the removal of a system 
of society which works out to the detriment of 
the many. The * Peace Crasaders” are out for 
anoalteration ino the method of government 
Whereby the wars between capitalist countries 
can be reduced or abolished. 

Sociitlism dechires in favour of a new system 
Wherein capital and capitalist governments 
cease to be. Peace propagandists by ne 
eins unite in condemning capitalist: society, 
and they are mostly opposed toa change in the 
system altogether, 

What is the Socialist attitude to war? [tis 
that wars we know itis produced in the main 
hy the conflict between the interests of capital- 
ists of various nations. [tis born of the rivalry 
between sellers of goods for profit. and it can 
only die when selling for profit is abolished. [n 
other words, Socialist theory bolds «nd capitalist 
practice proves that only by ending the entire 
capitalist system can war with albits attendant 
horrors cease. 

War, in the words of the “Peace” propagan 
‘lists. is due to seeret diplomacy. misunderstaned- 
Ings between Courts, and a vicious newspaper 
Press, These things, however, are but results 
of the workings of the system itself, and whilst 
the latter remains, the eects, in the shape of 
seeret diplomacy, ete. will continue. 

This article is being written in mtd Athintie, 
away from all books of referece, and conse 
quently exact quotations cannot be given. But 
the reader need only refer to the literature of 
the Union for Democratic Control and the Peace 
Societies for confirmation of the statements 
mace 

Consider the personnel of the Peace advo 
cates and see what sanction of Socialism there 
eXists amongst them, 

Mr. Possouby is one of the most noted of the 
Peaee persuaders of the day and le is a Liberal 
VP Mer ‘Vrevelvan is alate Minister of the 
Liberal Government and resigned upon the 
occasion of the declaration of war. Mr. John 
Burns resigned his Cabinet membership upon 
the siibae ocension, Lord Morley left bich olhee 
at the same time. Mi. D. Morel has never 
been associated with Socialism: and is simply a 
reformer who, when occasion calls, can be quite 
asimuchan Empire builderas the most notorious 
supporter of the war. Witness his appeal for 
British versus Freneh sovereignty in the Congo. 
(See “The British Case in the French Congo. 
hy FE. D. Morel). / 

All sorts of appeals are made to the Socialist 
Party to join forces with these “antewar” 
organisations, but it is deaf to all such cries, 
Not because we do not vearn for the cessation of 
the war. By no means so, Socialists above all 
others realise the horrors always following in 
the train of war. We know and feel the wreek- 
age of human ties, the break-up of family life. 
the sorrow and suffering arising from the bruta! 
carnage But there are two important reasons 
why we cannot associate with the various 
‘Peace and “Stop the War” organisations, 

Firstly. beeause we abide by the dictates of 
the chiss struggle. Because we stand for Social- 
ism: and they do not. Beeause we refuse to 
associate with those who support the capitalist 


(Continued on p. 20.) 
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All communications for the Executive Committee 
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CONSCRIPTS OR VOLUNTEERS? 
20: 

Freedom, we ure told, is the birthright of an 
Englishman; but of what Englishman other 
than the English capitalist? Capitalism, as we 
know, was inaugurated in the sacred name of 
freedom. Free competition, free speech, freedom 
of the l’ress and freedom of contract wore once 
holy objects of its worship. And where these 
have been deposed it has only been to promote it 
higher freedom—the freedom of the ruling class 
to do what it likes with those it rules. 

‘The capitalist class has been accused of falling 
away from the cult of the goddess of Liberty, but 
& moment's thought will show this to be more 
apparent than real. For whose benefit were the 
gruven images of Ireedom ever raised up by the 
burgherclasstobe worshipped? Never for thead- 
vantage of the workers. These have always been 
excluded as far as possible. The supreme god 
of which the fair-faced goddess is merely thie 
symbol, and which alone is ormer® with a 
whole-souled devotion by the capitalist class, is 
their own recognised material interests, their own 
narrow class liberty. This, their real deity, is 
only occasionally identical with the goddess of 
freedom as recognised by common humanity to- 


day. Yet, when it is clearly to their profit to do | 
| men, spoilt letters andl championed the right of | 


sv, the ruling class never hesitate to do homage. 
‘They are, indeed, ever full of a lip service w 
ideas of libarty which they identify with their 
interests. What, in fact, is more characteristic of 
them, or more to their advantage, than the dis- 
seminiution among the toilers of the idea thut 
capitaliam is the embodiment of freedom? Do not 


they even assert that the worker benefits by the | 


glorious right of freedom of contract? ‘The 
worker, they say, is under no compulsion to 
labour for a master. [f the terms offered by eim- 
ployers ure not good, he nved not iccept. These 
are not the days of chattel slavery. Shculd he 
honeatly prefer to be starved to death with his 
family rather than accept bad terms, he is quite 
free to do so-~or rather, we should say, he was 
free until recently. But even if Orders in Coun- 
ciland Munition Courts now deny this freedom 
to the worker, it is only being done in the cause 
of freedom itself. Are we not officially informed 
that the great war that is the pretext for these 
restrictions is a War for Freedom? And since 
the rulers of both Britain and Germany proclaim 
this from the heights of their wireless stations, 
it is doubly vouched for by the world-renowned 
reliability of both German and British official 
news. 

But where British capitalism scores heavily 
over that of the continent of Europe is in the 
vital matter of the freedom of military service. 
Whereas other countries fill the ranks of their 
tighting forces by the crudest methods of com- 


' ‘The sex warfare has taken a new form. 
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pulsion, Great Britain raises a huge army upon 
the glorious principles of freedom. Under the 
voluntary system, an official poster informs us, 
Britons fight for freedom with the strength of 
freemen. ‘The freedom of contract overcomes 
all obstacles. Men whose very least desire was to 
abandon the arts of peace, find themselves, by 
the judicious operation of liberty, drawn willy- 
nilly into the maelstrom of military service. 
Official committees issue appeals, in the name 
of freedom, to employers urging them to ‘“‘re- 
lease for service" men of military age. The 
free men thus ‘‘released,” on applying for 
another job, find themselves confronted wit the 
notice, “Men of military age need not apply. 
The result is a great triumph for the voluntary 
system. Thus is the birthright of an English- 
min saved the contamination of compulsion. 

But this is not the only factor called in aid of 
the freedom to enlist. The freedom of speech 
and the freedom of the Press are carefully mani- 
pulated in order to influence eligible men for 
the good of the ruling class. Awkward facts are 
made todisappear. Encouraging facts are spreac| 
in the sun or manufactured to order. The 
generosity of the pensions or lack of them pro- 
vided by a grateful country for its disable 
warriors, is not commented on. The prospect of 
many war-broken “saviours of their country’ 
having to sell matches or bananas for a liveli- 
hood after the war, is a subject that is taboo. 
We are even told hy Arnold Bennett, in the 
London “Daily News,” that the Government 
have instructed newspapers not to publish cases 
of hardship among discharged soldiers. And 
it is, of course, obvious that the open discussion | 
of such matters woul! be a serious interference 
with the freedom of enlistment. 

And what a tribute it is to national courage | 
to find well-to-do men over military age, and 
even weak women innocent of the hardships of 
either work or war, umong the bitterest «le- 
nouncers of the (iermans and the firmest in 
their demands for the ruthless prosecution of | 
the war to the very last fit man! Even old men . 
and idle women nurtured in the lap of luxury | 
do not flinch from informing young men what 
they would do in their place; indeed, their . 
courageous endeavours to force other peuple to 
sacrifice themselves are beyond all praise. 

The part played by strident women has been 
of immense service to the cause of militurism. 
A great und intluential meeting of women at 
(Queen's Hall (boomed bythe “ Daily Mail”) lifted 
up its voice as one woman‘Yn its demand for 
immediate conscription for men. The Suffra- 

ettes also are doing their bit. None were, 

efore the war, more bitter against man-made 
government. They showed conclusively that 
woman really ruled the world both in ancient , 
days, and from the cradle upwards in our own 
times; the only drawback was that tyrannical 
man would not let her. They burnt churches, . 
slapped burly policemen, harried nervous states- 


woinen to blackleg male labour; and in short 
conducted « bitter sex warfare against mere 
m:n. To-day, however, their tactics have altered. 
The . 
government they once hated is now supporter 
through thick and thin. The country they once 
endeavoured to destroy is now the object in the 
preservation of which they deem the utmost 


male sacrifice to be needful. Despite their | 


change in tactics, however, it does not appear 
that their attitude toward man has changed. 
The active males, egged on by challenges tw 
their courage which they have not the pluck to 
withstand, are being decimated. The d 

men is opening innumeralle avenues of employ- 


ment to women who, in nearly every case, wecept | 


worse conditions and depreciate the proletarian 
standard of living; all endeavours to maintain 
this standard being characterised by Suffragettes 
as attacks on the rights of women. None, indeed, 
are more unselfishly active than these Suffra- 
gettes in urging their competitors, the males, to 
go away and get shot and leave the women to 
manage the country. 

Private firms, public corporations and authori- 
ties all over the country are particularly keen, 
for economical purposes and to aid voluntary 


enlistment, in replacing males by cheaper female | 


labour. Even the London County Council is 
still endeavouring to “release” its few remain- 
ing tramwaymen by the employment of women. 


earth of | 
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Its educatiyn department is also wi f 

scholarships and appointments from pupi 

teachers and others of 18 years and: over, until 
after the war in order to “enable” them to 
enlist. The railways also ure not behind in this 
despite the semi military nature of their work. 
In the “ Daily Chronicle” of Nov. 2nd the fol- 
lowing parugraph appeared : 


The Midland Company has also decided that 
“all clerks of military age must be spared.” Steps 
are being taken to ascertain the number of men who 
come within the category, with a view to their po- 
sitions being filled by females and men above the 
requisite age. 
The sudden stoppage of much Government 
work co-incident with the commencement of 
Lord Derby's scheme is by no means a negli- 

ible factor in the great recruiting boom. The 
Bot Office is bringing increased pressure to 
bear on enlistable employees, who are, indeed, 
marked men: and a growing and almost irre- 
sistible pressure is being felt by eligible mem- 
hers of the employed class up and down the 
country. Certainly the difference in the attitude 
toward the army, of a man in a normal job, and 
the same man faced with the alternative of en- 


; listing or starving, is directly conducive to the 


success of voluntary service. 

So great is the pressure brought to bear upon 
the working class in order to make them join 
the army of their own free will, that some work- 


| ing ‘men are saying that conscription would 


involve fewer hardships and be more equitable. 
However thix may be, it is certain that the 


| voluntary system is admirably calculated to 


promote the triditional freedom of members of 
the capitalist clags. The present pressure to 
enlist falls «lmost%igclusively upon the workers. 
Only an employed person can be discharged and 


| faced with the alternative of either starving or 


voluntarily enlisting. The scions of the ruling 
class completely escape. The workers are «om- 


' pelled to join in overwhelming numbers. 


Is it then strange that the master class liesi- 
tates to abandon voluntary recruiting in favour 
of conscription? Voluntaryism guarantees «om- 
plete liberty to the employing class to enlist or 
not, as they please; it only el a8 compulxion 
upon the workers. Co ption itself could 
only with difficulty get more men from the work- 
ing class, though it might get them more 
quickly; but the numerous exemptions that it 
would be necessary to make in such a scheme 
in order to secure the traditional freedom of the 
propertied cliss, might create ter difficulties, 
or open the eyes and arouse the hostility of the 
workers. It is, therefore, hardly likely that con- 
scription will he readily resorted to by the 
powers that be, in view of the manifest advan- 
tages to them of the present system. The chief 
dunger to the voluntary system would seem to 
be the failure of employers, in a desire to avoid 
siucrificing immediate profits, to discharge «ll 
fit men. As has already been seen however, such 
conduct has been condemned as unpatrivtic, 
und every effort is heing made to compel the 
working class to ensure the success of the volun- 
tary systein. As a prominent statesman his 
said: no sacrifice can be too great when freedom 
ia at stake. And the workers will doubtless he 
called upon to make ever ge sacrifices in 
order to preserve the sacred birthright of free- 
dom which is the prerogative of all members of 
the propertied class. A birthright of freedom, 
indeed, which exists only by virtue of our birth- 
right of wage-slavery, and which is deliberately 
built upon, and buttressed by, the hardships 
und lack of freedom of those who labour. 


#,To be content with overwork, harsh treat- 
ment, and a starvation wage is to be—well, a 
working'man. Bea man! 
EEE 
THE POTTERIES. 
ail sympathisers with the Party living in 
nt about Stoke, Fenton, Hanley, Orewe, and 
Newcastle-under- Lyme should communicate 
with 
G. BANHAM, 
22 FLORENCE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, 


for particulars 8s to joining, ete. 


The “Socialist Standard” and all other Party 


literatare may also be had from the above. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF SOCIALISM. 


—~- 0:0 ————. 


“The sim of the Socialist movement is, a8 the 
‘declared Object of our party states, ‘The eatab- 
lishment of a system of society based upon the 
‘common ownership and democratic control of 
the means and instruments for producing and 
distributing wealth by and in the interest of the 
whole community.” We claim to be, not uto- 
ians, seeking to found a perfect social order 
use of its justness and moral advantages, 
independent of time or conditions, but rather 
working as a part of a social process which has 
made that change in society which renders our 
‘object necessary if society is to continue to 
develop. The scientific basis of Socialiam must 
‘therefore be—an analysis of the laws in accord 
with which society evolves. 

It was the work of the founders of modern 
‘Socialiem, Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, to 
make such an analysis, and the result of their 
labours, although for long ignored, suppressed, 
-and misrepresented by the “ intellectuals” of the 
bourgeoisie, continues to secure an ever-increas- 
ing acceptance. As students of the Hegelian 
philosophy, Marx and Engels were familiar with 
that dialectic form of reasoning which considers 
-all things in their interrelations, in their birth, 
.growth and decline, connected together into one 
universal evolutionary process. Marx and Engels 
were, however, materialists, and thus stood in 
-contradistinction from the orthodox Hegelians, 
who were, like their master, idealists of the 
ana type. This evolutionary view of the 

niverse from the materialist standpoint is the 
basis of all real scientific work; and in the 
hands of Marx and his co-worker it became 
the basis of the sociological theory which sub- 
sequently became known as the Materialist 
‘Conception of History. 


HISTORICAL MATERIALISM. 


“The materialist conception of history,” says 
Se ‘starts from the proposition that the 
pro 


uction of the means to ok human life | 


‘and, next to production, the exchange of things 
produced, is the basis of all social structure; 
that in every society that has ed in history, 
the manner in which wealth is distributed and 
society divided into classes or orders, is depend- 
ent upon what is produced, how it is produced, 
and how the products are exchanged. |rom this 
point of view the final causes of all social 
changes and political revolutions are to be 
sought, not in men’s brains, not in man’s better 
insight into eternal truth and justice, but in 
changes in the modes of production and ex- 
change. They are to be sought, not in the philo- 
sophy, but in the economics of each epoch.” 
(Socialism, Utopian and Scientitic.’’). 

The necessary facts for the formulation of the 
theory of historical materialism had gradual] 
accumulated, and by the forties of the nineteent 
century they only waite to be corelated and 
unified. So it came about that, us in the case of 
most great discoveries, this principle of social 
development was thought out independently by 
different minds. [Engels himself partially de- 
veloped the theory in this fashion before the 
work of Marx became known to him, nd Lewis 
Henry Morgan, the American ethnologist, came 
to the same general conclusions in the course of 
his studies of primitive society. Morgan states 
in his work, “Ancient Society" (page 19) that 
“‘the great epochs of human progress have been 


identified, more or less directly, with the en- | 


largement of the sources of subsistence,” and 
his greatest book, the one here quoted, consists 
largely of an attempt to trace the rise of the 
family, government and property upon this 
basis. 

It was. however, Karl Murx who gave to the 
doctrine under consideration its most complete 
form; the form in which it. to use his own 
words, “continued to serve as the leading 


thread"’ in his studies, and the elaboration of ° 


which, especially in the elucidation of the phe- 
nomena of modern society, constituted the great 
work of his life. Miarx’s work, unfinish j 
was, has been carried on ind popularised by a \ 
host of thinkers amongst the revolutionary 
workers of all lands; so much so that the 
bourgeois professors and intellectuals, no longer » 
able to ignore, now seek to revise, modify and un- 
revolutionise the Marxian philosophy. 
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| NATURAL ENVIRONMENT AND 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


One common misconception of the materialist 
view of history is that it makes social chanyes 
dependent entirely upon the technical improve- 
ments in the tools and means of production, 
without taking into account man's physical con- 
ditions and natural environment. Nothing is, 
however, further frum the truth. In ‘*Capital,” 


ment, 
tion, the productiveness of labour is fettered by 
physic conditions. Theseareull referable to the 
constitution of man himself (race, etc.), und to 
surrounding nature." 


A good example of the effect of different eo- | 


gruphical situations and natural environments 


is to be seen in 
various branch 


upon san of originally the same type, . 


of the Semitic race. In origin 


Tigris Valley. 
the original inhabitants the Akkado, a people of 
Turanian descent and originally 
the Semites. The fertile alluvial soil being 
mo 
the productivity of labour increased. 
periodic indunation of the river in the lower 
part of the valley necessitated a system of drain- 
ing, irrigation, dams and other water works, 
resulting in the rise of «1 class of expert official 
and a priesthood versed in geometry and astro- 


nomy. This was the rudiments from which the | 


great slave states of Babylonia and Assyria arose. 


Another branch of the Semites settled on the ° 


narrow strip of coast land to the east of the 
Mediterranean. On this restricted area, hemmed 
in by the Lebanon mountains, 


the agricultural resources of the little country were . 


soon outyrown, and the Pheenicans were forced to 
ather a harvest from the water. They invented the 
hshing line and net. . The Lebanon moun- 
tains supplied them with timber; in time they dis- 
covered how to make boats with keels, und to sheath 
them with cope which they also found in their 
mountains. 
island of Cyprus could plainly be seen, and the cur- 
rent assisted them across, They colonised the island; 
it supplied them with pitch, timber, copper, and 
hemp, everything that was required in the architec- 
- they discovered villages on 
other cousts, pillaged them and carried off their inha- 
hitants as slaves. “The Phuenicans from fishermen 
became pirates, and from Pirates, traders; from 


| simple traders they became also manufacturers, 


Winwood Reade's “Martyrdom of Man.” 


Handicraft and commerce continued to rapidly 
develop and spread, and numerous seit-ports 
itrose. All this resulted in the rise to promin- 
ence of a wealthy merchant plutwwcracy. This 
Semitic people the Phoenicians. in this manner 
became the first great sea-faring and commercial 
nation of the ancient world. 

Still different were the methods of develop- 
ment among the Arabs and the Hebrews. The 
former living on the fringes of the great deserts, 
retained their nomadic habits, and plying to and 
fro, in time became the overland carriers and 
traders between the Egyptian and Mesopvutamian 
sovieties, between which their caravan routes 
formed, means of communication. On the other 
hand, the Jews, in the region of the Jordan 
valley, on a rugged tract of territory with 
mountains on one side and the desert on the 
other, were continually buffeted by and exposed 
to the invasions of the predatory tribes and 
powerful nations which surrounded them. Time 
and again plundered by theirmighty neighbours, 
their country forming the battle ground in the 
campaigns waged by the Ilittites, Egyptians 
and Assyrians, the rise of priv:te property, and 
8 & Consequence clisses, wis a slow process, 
accompanied hy irregularities and set-hacks. 
At the time, therefore, when their cousins the 

conicians had arrived at political wover:.ment, 
the Jews still retained their tribal orginisation. 

We here see the great effect of natural envi- 
ronment and outside influence in modifying 
social forms, but it must be remembered that 
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he evolution undergone by the , 


astoral like 
adapted to agriculture, this soon became their . 


e of existence, and chattel-slavery arose :is_, 
The ' 


“rom those heights of Lebanon the | 
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apart from migrations, such as those we have 
just considered, transformations of these natural 
factors, ix almost inconceivably slow, except in 
the case of such comparatively rare phenomena 
as voleanic eruptions, earthquakes, and the like; 
and the effect of these is, asa rule, only tran 
sitory. The influence exerted hy physical eon- 
ditions is best seen in primitive societies, where 
the natural predominates over the artificial 
environment, and where social change is corre- 
spondingly slow. ‘The Marxian theory places 
the natural features such as race, climate, and 
geographical situation in their proper position 


, a8 part of the determining factors among the 
Vol. L, p. 521, Marx points out the influence of | 
physical conditions upon the mode of produc- | 
tion; hesays: “Apart rom the degree of develop. ; 
‘ter or less, in the form of social produc. | 


causes of social chunges.. In this Marx differs 
from the thinkers of the type of Buckle, 
who made physical surroundings of primary 
importance. Marx and Engels saw that these 
factors often remain stationary in the midst of 


| social transformations, and as it is the changes 


in society which constitutes history, the motive 
force in history must be looked for in something 
other than the comparatively static physical 
conditions, except in those cases where a definite 
physical change can be shown to have occurred. 
Natural differences, must, however, always be 


' considered when social structures in different 


they were a pastgral rear living in nomadic | 
tribes in the region of Arabia. Mi itting to the 
north-egéf, one branch settled in the Euphrato- 


They assimilated the culture of | 


parts of the world are to be examined, 


THE GROWTH OF !DEAS, 


The sme conclusions are arrived at when we 
| consider the evolution of ideas. All ideas are 
but the more or less transformed reflections of 
real things. Our brain receives through the 
medium of the sensory organs, impressions or 
sensations from the world exterior to it. Our 
thoughts are all of necessity based upon there 
impressions, which however, become combined 
in the most intricate manner. Nevertheless, our 
| ideas can never go beyond the limits set by the 
experience thus gained. 

From this basis the origin of entirely new 
ideas, can only be explained by the fact that 
man is continually creating an artificial environ- 
ment, which means that fresh material from 
which impressions may be received are brought 


_ into being, and which also may assist in the 


reeption of an hitherto unknown side and 
resh attributes of the material in the Universe, 
which, up till then, he had been conscious of 
only in an imperfect manner or not at all. Jo 
either vase it is the result of man's powers of 
production, which adds to and supplements tlie 


' world of nature, which is at the root of the new 


icleas. 

Take for example the invention of the tle- 
scope. Not only does the newly constructed in- 
strument of itself form the basis of new ideas, 
but the manner of its use also. The laws of 
light which may incidentally be discovered hy 
its aid, become Ioither objects or rather subjects 
of contemplation, as also do the details o the 
Universe unfolded by its use, which previously, 
although obviously forming i part of man’s «n- 
vironment, had yet been unperceived by him 
because of the insufficiency for this purpose of 
his organs of sight. Metius, Lipperhey nd 
Jansen, the three Dutchmen who, according to 
Professor Simon Newcomb, may each be credited 
with the invention of the telescope (this by the 
way, is i splendid example of ‘the fact“ that, 
When the materials for the sulution of any prob- 
lem, or the invention of any instrument are at 
hand, several minds usually make the required 
discovery independently of each other: a fet 
Which completely knocks the bottom out of the 
“great min” theory.) gave to society arieh 
source of further ideas; and when Galileo turned 
his “optik tube” upon the starry heavens, nd 
first beheld the spots on the sun, the lunar 
mountains, and the Jovian satellites, he could 
little have known of the boundless matter for 
research aud contemplation whieh his observ:- 
tions, primitive though they must have been, 
judged hy modern astronomical standards, [rid 
the foundations of, 

We have seen that the statement that the 
materialist conception of history ignores natural 
factors is contrary to fact. Nor is the charg. of 
fatalism against the theory valid, for Marx sis 
in his “Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Rona 
parte, Man makes his own history, but, sand 


, Mark this, “he does not make it out of the whole 


cloth; he does not make it out of conditions 


| chosen by himself, but out of such as he finds 


close at land.” 
Historical materialism does not exclude thy 





influence of tradition, or deny the usefulness of 
studying the past experience of society and 
turning it to good effect; for in the same work 
we have it stated: “The tradition of all past 
generutions weighs like an Alp upon the brain 
of the living.” In considering the ideas, insti- 
tutions, and history of a given periotl, therefore, 
not only have the natural and artificial conditions 
of the society in question to be exumined, but 
alxo those of the previous societies which may 
have influenced it, together with the traditions, 
customs, and institutions which have persisted 
from times earlier. 


ETHICS AND RELIGION. 

Many institutions and ideas originnted out of 
man’s contact with external nature in very early 
times, and although modified by subsequent 
economic development, they persist throughout 
history. Among this class, may be mentioned 
the fundamental ethical principles, and ulxo 
religion. _ 

Morality, us Darwin has shown, originally 
consists of certain social instincts neeeanty for 
the preservation of society. He traces them mck 
to our pre-human progenitors, and indeed they 
must assert themselves to some degree in all 
organised communities whether animal or hu- 
man, Man being by nature a gregarious animal, 
the instinct of sociability is part of his physical 
make-up. Darwin says in his “Descent of Man” 
(page 149): “any animal endowed with well- 
marked social instincts, the parental and. filial 
affections being here included, would inevitably 
acquire a moral sense or conscience, 18 soon 28 
its intellectual powers had become as well or 
nearly as well developed xs in Man.” ; 

The social instincts, however, become moilified 
by the social transformations which occur a8 a 
result of economic development. In a hunting 
community, for instance, the killing of newly- 
born infants at a time of food ecarcity ix con- 
sidered no crime. Infunticide is, indeed, one of 
the most universal customs among siuvage 

eoples, who find the struggle for existence very 
Geta: it being in the interests of the tribe to keep 
down the number of consumers as much as pos- 
sible; and. where children are to be saved, 
sreference is given to males ax forming potential 
Livers thus increasing the productive capacity 
af the tribe. In an agricultural community, 
however, where food is more plentiful and more 
regularly obtained, infanticide is uo longer 
racticed, and it comes to be looked upon as 
foctid and immoral in the extreme, 

In class societies the prevailing ethical code is 
always that best suited to the interests of the 
ruling class. Old ideas are cast aside or are 
modified to justify their position, ‘This, of 
course, is necessary, for no ruling class ever 
niaintaina its supremacy for long by physical 
force alone. Chattel slavery was moral in America 
until it was discovered in the North that wage- 
labour was cheuper, and it is interesting to note 
that both North and South obtained the support 
of the Bible for their respective positions. 

Religion arises out of the relations between 
savage man and the unknown and, to him, 
mysterious forces and phenomena around him. 
The partial or total lack of consciousness caused 
by sleep and by death, and also dreams, were 
explained by assuming the living body to be 
the temporary abode of a soul or spirit (tho 
K.gyptian Ka) which leaves the body for longer 
or shorter periods, ‘The wind, fire, smoke, 
thunder, ete., were regarded as mnunifestations 
of these ghostx which hecame objects of fear and 
veneration, oo, 

The spirit of a dead chieftain in course of 
time is elevated to the dignity of a god with 

power Over various natural forces. Ile is con- 
ceived of by the living of his tribe or people in 
the shape of a glorified personification of them- 


selves. : 
thunder, was a mighty warrior, the sparks and 


noise from the crash of whose battle-axe consti- 
tuted the lightning and the thunder. The heliefs 
of the Norsemen, indeed, form an excellent 
iustration of the intimate connection between 
material condition and theology. ‘The discovery 
of the smelting of iron-ore had raised them to 
the “Heroic 
Now, the iron sword and 
seale armour supplanted the cruder and less 
effective weapons of the carlier period. ‘Tho 
warrior class becume predominant, and when 
one of the mighty ones passed away, his corpse, 


the upper sluige of barbarism 


Age” of history. 
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produces part time for himeelf, and part tim 
for his lord to whom he owes allegiance, an 
who gives in return prétection. prevalent in the 
Middle Ages, and wherever feudalism existe ; 
wage-slavery, where the worker ix “free” to 
work for anyone who will employ him, but being 
propertyless is compelled on pain of starvation 
to sell his labouring power to one who owns 
tools and material for production, thereby losing 
all claim to the product of hia Inbour, the value 
of which must be greater than that which is 
paid to him as wages, this form characterises 
the modern enpitalist epoch. 

It is out of the growth of classes that the State 
arises, Wherever ruling and oppressed exist, 
the ruling cluss must control a coercive force, 
the function of which is to keep in subjection 
the exploited class and maintain the existing 
order of property conditions. “The antique 
state wax, therefore,” says Engels, “the state 
of the slave owners for the purpose of holding 
the slaves in check. The feudal state wax the 
organ of the nobility for the oppression of the 
serfs and dependent farmers. ‘The modern repre- 
the period of the Crusades, when Western Europe, sentative stute is the tool of the capitalist ex- 
so late as the thirteenth century, undertook a “holy” ploiters of wage labour.’ “Origin of the Kumily, 
war against the “infidel” Turks for the possession ete.,” puge 2O8), The politien Renate snarke the: 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Western Europe now not only | lewis of the-era ol cvilmation. 


acquiesces in the saan ea Gora over -~ 
Sepulchre foes sO far as to laugh at the contests : 
elena ke Greek bt Latheannks to obtain ” THE CLASS STRUGGLE, 
undivided possession of a shrine once so much coveted The nature of and the relations between the: 
hy all Christendom ; and when Christian Russia | classes of any epoch, are determined primarily by 
steps forward to “protect” the Christian subjects of | the mode of production operative, which gives 
the Porte, Western Europe of to-day arrays itelfin’ | lige to certain forms of property. When new 
arms against the Czar to thwart a design w hich it fuelive es me ee es 
would once have deemed highly laudable and righ. , roductive methor 8 Arrive, new cinsses are born 
teous, To drive the Moslems out of Europe would into Boclety. The struggle for supremacy be- 
once have roused the zeal of England and France; | tween the old methods and the new, reflects 
pe the oo Leyes serge of oe itself in the struggle between the classes whose 
i ’ i] st cherished resolve o lose Nutons, 2 ® . 
aig sey eae stands between the Europe of the | material en bia pi eae up mo the ve 
nineteenth and the Europe of the thirteenth century! | spective modes of production. ie struggle 
So fallen away since the latter epoch is the political hetween classes having divergent and clashing 
influence of religious dogma. | interests, has been behind all the political con- 
We have carefully watched for any expression of | tests, upheavals, and revolutions which have 
of the purely ecclesiastical view of the European | characterised the history of society since the 
crisis, and have only found one pamphlet by a am | epoch of civilisation was entered upon, The 
control of the State, the seronaliald of every 


bridge 1.1), and one North British Reviewer for 
envand, and the Paris Univers for France, which , Old ¢ 
| ruling clos», hus been the objective in every 

struggle for emancipation, 


have gue represented the defence of a Mo- 
The class war, more enduring and pitiless in 
f 


hammedan power by Christendom as absolutely 
sinful; and these pronunciiamentos have remained 
ocak aa ia a ther Sess acai aan than any ilies war, contains inmiineer 
, . 4 able instances of the savage extremes to whic 
CLASSES AND THE STATE. a ruling ¢liss will go when its material interests 
Religion and cthies we characterised as deriv- are menaced. Brutal suppression, followed by 
ing their origin in man's natural environment. wholesale crucifixions, wax the price paid by 
A further set of institutions arise only at acer. | the revolting slaves of Roman days; and thie 
tain stage of economie development Occupying — finds its counterpart in’ the crushing of the 
a prominent plaice among this division of insti. peasunt risings in mediwval Europe, and in 
tutions are, the State with its politieal and — modern times by the massacres of proletarians, 
after the Paris Commune in France, on the 
Rand, in Colorado, and in Dublin, Featherstone, 


juridical sub-divisions, and social classes, The 
and elsewhere in these British islands. ‘The 


distinguishing feature between classes is the 

mode by which the members thereof obtain the 
civilisation and justice of bourgeois order comes 
out in its lurid light whenever the slaves and 


wealth which is necessary for their subsistence ; 
' drudge of that order rise against their masters 


except in thoae cases where the class in question 

ian remnant of a decaying order of society, in 

which caxe it sometimes happens that it will | Then this civilisation und justice stand forth ax 
undixguised savagery and lawless revenge. 
Fach new crisis in the class struggle between 


retain its distinction, by reason of ite political 
the ge age und the producers brings out 


power, and the force of tradition, after_all 
economic distinction has paxsed away. This 

' this fact more glaringly.” (Mars’s “Civil War 
in France.” Page 68.) 


state of things can, however, but be of temporary 

duration. as instanced by the Roman patricians | 

who in time lost the political privileges which § — Tlowever necessary were classes at the period 
in social evolution at whieh they arose, it can ne 
longer be claimed that such is the case now. Tn 


were their only distinetion from the upper or 
wealthy land-owning plebians. 

support of this first proposition, Engel says 
(“Anti Duchring,” page 209 ; 
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togethor with his paraphernalia of battle, were 
burned in his Viking vessel, that his spirit, clad 
in ghostly armour and armed with | ethereal 
weapons might ascend to the “Hallof \ alhalla, 
there to live with his ancestors. 
The rixe and further development by modifi- 
cation of religion ix excellently dealt with in the 
amphiet on the subject issued by the Socialist 
Party: and need not be longer dwelt upon here. 
Nevertheless, un interesting illustration given 
by Marx, of the effect of chunged conditions 
upon religious opinions, and also showing how 
the ideas of the ruling class are accepted in the 
main hy the mass of the coment. may not be 
out of place. Writing upon the Crimean War, 
Marx suys: 

We see England, professedly Protestant, allied 
with France, proneedly Catholic age here- 
tical as they are in each other's eves, according to 
the orthodox phrascology of both), for the purpose 
of defending tater, a Rokiiamelae power, whose | 
destruction they ought most religiously to desire, | 
against the aggressions of “holy” Russia, a power 
Christian like themselves. To perfectly 
appreciate this state of things we must call to mind 


Although there have been clusses, such as 
handicraftamen, who worked with their own 
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They have sent their men (their wage-slaves) 
out to die, 

Here is another gem: “Profits are the wages 

of our cliss and wages are the dividends of 
another class.” There is one difference wages 
are on an average the smallest sum thag will 
sullice to keep together the body and soul of a 
worker and reproduce the necessary working- 
power, while dividends ure imything up to 
millions of pounds, One ix the prive of a worker's 
labour-power, und often of his life; the other is 
the idler’s revenue, 
_ “Do not take a weapon that will damage 
interests of the greatest importance,” he wailed, 
but not a word of regret as to the damaging of 
human flesh and blood, 

The sycophantic Philip Snowdon then rose 
and delivered a long address, taking great care 
not to tread on anybody's corns; in fact, he 
comported himself as a “thorough gentleman.” 
In the course of his remarks this professional 
tondy suid: “Tam very glad to be able to join 
in what is the universal testimony and tribute 
of this country to the sacrifice of life which both 
the middle and aristocratic classes have made, 
but in the matter of wealth they are not paying 
their fair share of the cost of the war.” Fancy 
thanking our masters for the paltry few who 
have risked anything in their war in comparison 
with the myriads of wage slaves! ‘This is the 
man deluded workers once called a ‘Socialist " ! 

Sir G. Younger also objected to the Excess 
Profits ‘lux on the ground that it would put 
English firms who are now on war work in a 
disadvantageous position with Americnn firms 
at the end of the war. 


in all the social yrades and this allowed the reduc: 
tion of the time necessary for labour so that enough 
leisure remains for all to take part in the actual 
public business theoretical as well as practical. So 
that now for the first time the dominant and exploit- 
ing classes have become superfluous and even ian 
obstacle to social progress. 

The bourgeois ert lias fulfilled its “historic 
mission "-—the organisation and development of 
the machine process of industry: -but it has 
now become a fettor upon the full utilisation of 
the great powers it has created. Just as the 
feudal forms and restrictions hindered the ex- 
pansion of the capitalist method of production, 
80 now, sovialixed production cries out for the 
social ownership and control of the productive 
forces, which the revolutionary proletariat alone 
can establish. As the bourgeoisie rising to 
power swept aside the remnants of feudalism 
which obstructed its progress, and reared a 
social edifice alupted to its own mode of produc- 
tion, so the proletarians realising the interests 
of their class, must seize upon the governmental 
power, and eatublish that form of society which 
economic evolution demands, , 

With the rise to political predominence of the 
working class and the subsequent institution of 
Socialism, the period of classes and class strug- 

les with its concomitant social forms, includin 
the State, will be at an end, and a new era wi 
be entered upon. 

To this end let all our energies concentrate. 
With the lamp of science held up to the record 

‘of history, let us read its lesson aright. Guided 
by the class-struggle, with faith in the sound- 
ness of their position, Jet ux spread this know- 
ledge of Marxian teaching among the wage-slaves 
of the world, To them ax to us, the work of T. M. Healy, in the course of his remarka 
Marx and Engels stands, a beacon light, shed- made the following enlightening statement with 
ding rays around it; shining down the path of ) reference to the Income ‘Tax: “ You are chargin 
man's social history it Muminates the gloomy | those unfortunate professional men dete cad 
paskages of hie past, Ahead, its beams piercing | others, with incomes of {2 anid £3 yer week 
the haze, light upon a glorious future, whieh | ‘The Government are going to call 2 =e them 
through the triumph of the workers will beeome | for 2, £5, and £5, out of their feottues ait 
the heritage of all mankind, ‘all in connection with a war from which they 
R. W. Housley. gain no practical benefit, and these people in 
—————— ' Ireland belong to the very classes who have 
given thoir sons and brothers to fight.” ‘lim 


OUR SHIFTY PAYMASTERS. had hetter be careful as he is sailing very close 


ee ‘ge at ae 
- Tila es | to the wind in his excitement. Healy makes 

Phe debate on the Finance Bill in the House of | of the above to appeal for a fair ahs, ot 
Commons on October 13th was u typical expres- | munition work on behalf of the Irish manufac 
, turers, who, he is afraid, are likely to lose in 


sion of the shullling methods of our masters. 
Those who call the tune were quarrelling over | competition with the Een lish. What he is really 
ont for, of course, is cheap labour, being of 


the payment of the piper. 
The course of this debate exhibited, as ueual, © opini i i i 
snante: | ' » | Opinion that increased taxation ighe 
the truth of the Socialist’s contention that, aL iltiaiiiiiinaia ti 
‘economic interests are the prime factors in all | Sir Alexande i 
conor i Ale: r Henderson let out a wail of 
historical movements, no matter how much — woe on behalf of the poor devil who, through 
idealistic: pull is put into the movements. The | the proposed tax, would be compelled to exist 
on the paltry sum of €1,800 per year! Listen, 


attitude of the international money-bags has 
shown the mercvenury motives ut the bottom of — O yo slaves, to this tale of woe! “lhe man that 
| has “4.812 a year would find it, and does find 


the present war, in spite of the “sanctity of 
small nations” twiddle 1s wave (litt : ; 
: . : i SE , very difficult to reduce his expenditure down 

Here. in this debate on the distribution of the to the reduced amount of £3,600, Lf he is only 
expenses of the war, we have the clashing in- to spend half of that and. his expenditure 
teresta of ull sections of the capitalist class, whieh was £1,812, isto be reduced to “1800 
Ttake the figure of {4,000 a8 an example tous 


The business waa opened hy a certain Mr. 
Lough, whose main bone of contention appeared how impossible is the suggestion. Alla man's 
plans in life are more or less made up and fixed 


to be the Excess Profits ‘Tax, und he proceeded 

to sct — cighiven our masters on business — according to the income he has had for many 

fone y. " ich Beye an ey enlightening ! years, und to suggest that an expenditure of 
Profits in business, siya he, seem to me the — £4,800 can be reduced to £1,800 ix a practical 

same thing as victories in war.” The noble impossibility.” Of course it is! The idea is 

simply absurd. 
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Thus ‘Thor, the Scandinavian god of 


tools and material, and owned the product of 
their labour and were, therefore, to a large 
degree economically independent, the moat 
typical form of class division is that between 
producera and non-producers, ial and : 
exploited. ‘The division of society into producers 
and non-producers only arises when the pro- 
ductive Linde have progressed to a certain 
point ; for, when man’s whole time was occupied 
in providing the necessities for his own con- 
tinued existence, there could be no idle class. 
When it became possible to produce a surplus 
of wealth over and above that essential for the, 
maintenance of the producer, the war captives | 
previously slaughtered or eaten, were set to 
work for their captors whose sole property they 
became. Thus arose chattel slavery, the first: 
form of exploitation. ‘lhree historical varieties 
of exploitation may be distin 
slavery, Where the slave was 
somebody and was bought and sold, typical ot 


ancient civilisution; serfdom, where the serf | 


But be alxo says in the same work (page 211): 


ished: chattel- 
dily owned by ' 


Slavery first made the division of labour between 
agriculture and industry completely posible and 
brought into existence the flower of the old world. 
CGireece. Without slavery there would have been no 
Grecian State, no Grecian art and science, and ne 
Roman Empire. There would have been nu modern 
Europe without the foundation of Greece and Rome 
We must not forget that our entire economic, poli- 
tical and intellectual development has its foundation 
in a state of society in which slavery was regarded 
universally as necessary. In this sense we may say 
that without the ancient slavery there would have 
been no modern Socialism. 


time, und he evidently adheres to our position 


the blood of the workers. Further on he says : 
“Tt ina serious thing to plunge into the question 


exact profits that have been made during the 
few months since the commencement of ‘the 
war.” We should say not! It might, perhaps, 
awaken some suxpicion in the minds of those 
who are giv.ng their blood-—for what? “Trad- 
ing Companies are generally collections of poor 
people” ! ! Such as the Northcliffs, the Liptons, 
fre B nner Monds, etc., ete. ! 

Further on he says, tearfully: “It has been 
suggested that the blouted people in the trading 
concerns of the country are not doing their duty 
in the war. I repudiate the suggestion alto- 

ther. As far as I know, every one of the great 
trading concerns has its Roll of Honour. A lurge 

ntage of their men have gone to the front, 
and many of them have paid the penalty.” How 
aruly blind the trading community really is. 


As long as the actual working people claim that 
they have no time left at the close of their necessary 
labours to attend to the common business of societs 

the organisation of labour, the business of the 
government, the administration of justice, art, 
science, etc. just so long will distinct classes exist 
which are free from actual labour to carry on these 
functions . . The development of the great industry 
with its enormous increase in the forces of production 
for the first time permitted the subdivision of labow 


gentleman wax not far wide of the mark that , 


that the profits of the masters are made out of 


of measuring too closely with a 12 inch rule the 


Now you sturvlings of the 
workshop and factory who are only called upon 
to ae life blood in the business, surely 
you will have pity on the noble lord in his 
dilemma! £3,000 n year to be chucked over- 
hourd! Why, it’s preposterous, 

After Sir Arthur Marion (shareholder in 
mines) had suggested that all working mon 
ought to be taxed during the war (their lives 
are not enough!) in accordance with their ability 
to pay, urging that “there are many workin 
men rape very high wages who can wel 
afford to make a contribution towards the ex- 
penses of the war,” (think of the poor, povery- 
stricken {1,800 a year merchant, and weep!) 
our old frien«, Mr. Samuel Samuel, rose on behalf 
of the trading section. “ Woe are the wealthiest 
country in the world,” says he, and a little 
further on, “I um sure tho Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will uppreciate that the wealth of 
the nation is in the main the wealth of the indivi- 
duals who make up the nation,” (what murvel- 
lous insight and subtlety !) “those people who 


a 
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Ha their lives in business (Lipton Rotha 
child, Duke of Devonshire, Duke of Sutherkind 
ote.) and who by their industry ['!] give om 
loyment to the millions of working people.” 
Jenn, ind, benevolent souls! Further on he 
mays: “TE you take away not only the surplus 
ala during the period of the war, but impose 
arge taxes besides, then, when the time comes 
and we have to enter the markets of the world 
nm competition with other countries, the indus. 
ees commercial classes will be unable to 
neet that competiti ‘i , opr 
angel. petition with any prospect of 
Tt is strange what things leak out when the 
thiaver are squabbling. Lough pointed out that 
the Cabinet Were not taxing themselves under 
the excess profits tax, and Sir Alfred Mond drew 
attention to the “fact that a deputation of a 
certain number of English motor-car manulae- 
turers waited upon the officials at the ‘Treasur 
in ordee to press for a Protective ‘Tariff.’ me 
usks if the new motor tax is the result. Lough 
also said: “We know that motor-cars are being 
taxed because of a certain: motor-car which is 
imported into this country from America, with 
which at the present time Mnglish motorcar 
manufacturers are not able to compete, ind con- 
sequently British manufacturers require protec- 
tion aginst that import until the time comes 
that they Will once more be able to mnpete with 
it. (What is the difference between Free 
Praders and Protectionists?, He also pointed 
out that tne “Evening News" had vigorously 
defended the tax on filins iuported into this 
country and pointed out that one of the Directors 
of the Association that owns the “ Evenin 
News - Mr. Tod Anderson. has 3.000 shares in 
Resal Milos Lid. ‘This is letting the cat out of 
the hag with a vengeance, 
alvin oe 1 ag a. 
jit \ . .¢4, No. LOL.) 
hus the debate went on. Each interest 
squabbling sordidly as to who shall bear the 
leust purt of the expenses of the war exch try. 
ing to shift the burden on to other shoulders. Tf 
apace would permit and the patience of the 
readers held out T could quote enough to till 
columns showing the cold-blooded, merceniry 
spitit of tho masters throughout this debate 
hile they are spending hours shifting ils 
burden of payment, the latest returns show 
according to Mr, Outhwaite (Parliamentary De. 
bates. Vol. 71, No. 103, p. 1571) that British 
casualities up to 10th Oct. in the Dardenelles 
alone amount to 96,809 ! . 
Such are the men who run “our” Manpire ; 
and such are the exalted views that guile then! 
Now, fellow slaves, what are you fighting 
for? ‘Think! M. GQ . 


CO 
SOCIALISM V', PEACEMONGERS -- Contin. 


clase luring “peace” time and who light for the 
subjection of the working class. Therefore we 
cannot ally ourselves with these capitalists and 
clorgymen, ex Cabinet Ministers and would-be 
Cabinet Ministers. We refuse to lower the 
Sovialint Mag to march with the enemies of 
Socialism, We know that, given the realisation 
of the whole of the Peace parties’ programme 
the horrors and misery of working-clags slavery 
would be left untouched for the better The 
very men who seek our help for “peace” now 
would be amongst the first to “war” on t| 
working class. ° 
The second reason for which we caunut Unite 
with the stop the war movement is that jt is 
impotent for its very object. Even if we held 
that it was policy to unite to stop the war it 
would be foolish to join in the programme of 
these societies. What machinery have they for 
stopping wars? None. Appeals to capitalists 
are their general methods, They propose to 
lenve in power the makers of wars, the capitalist 
class. ‘They intond to continue the profit-makin 
system which itael! produces commerciitl sivaley 
and inevitably international warfare. si 
Surely it in not now doubted that wars are 
born of the fight lor spoil between capitalists 
Throughout the last hundred years the ec momie 
objects of the various wars has stood out Ko 
clearly ax to compel even capitalist writers to 
admit it. 
s Men such ws the War Correspondent of the 
Daily News,” Il. N. Brailsford, in his “ War of 
Steel und Gold"; the member of the late 
Liberal Government, John M. Robertson, in his 
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“ Psychology of Jingoism" and “Patriotism and | 

Empire”; the “Daily Mail” War (‘orrespond- 

ent during the Russo-Japanese War, FP. A. 

McKenzie, in his “'Tradegy of Korea.” These 

and a list of others can he quoted to show that The Party's pronouncement on this 

wars ure caused in the ultimate analysis by the e interesting subject 

struggle for trade and territory by the master | . ——— 

class. . This new edition of this useful work is 
Listen to the present clamour for “capturing | enlarged to 48 pages, and con- 

the enemy's trade.” putting a tariff upon tains a preface. 

enemy's goods, and such pocket appeals and Post Free . . i" ; 


judge the — of the —- view. - 
ish to stop all wars you must stop 
mere om from Handicraft 
to Capitalism, 


all commercial competition and to do this you | 
must work for Socitiens. A. Kohn. 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system ot 
sooclety based upon the common own- 
ership and democratio control of the 
means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community 


Declaration of Principles 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of 


Britain 
HOLDS— 

Twat society as at present constituted is. 
based upon the ownership of the means of living 
(i.e., land, factories, railways, ete.) by the 
capitalist or master class, and the consequent 
enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an 
antagonism of interests, manifesting itself as. 
a class struggle, between those who possess 
but do not produce and those who pioduce but 
do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only: 
by the emancipation of the working class from 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
their democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its 
freedom, the emancipation of the working class 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 
without distinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working- 
class must organise consciously and politically; 
for the conquest of the powers of government, 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 
including these forces, may be converted from 
an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege,. 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 


Great 


| the working class is diametrically opposed to. 


the interests of all sections of the master class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 
must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sooratist Party of Great Britain, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action deter- 
mined to wage war against all other political. 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege tc 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


‘hose agreeing with the above principles and’ 
desiring enrolment in the Party, should apply 
for membership form to secretary of nearest 
branch or at Head Office. 


MANIFESTO 


OF THE 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Fifth Edition with preface, 


Explains the Party’s position toward the 
S.D.P., 1.L.P., Fabian Society, Trade 
Unions, S.L.P., etc 


Post free 1$d. per copy from the S.P.G.B, 
193, Grays Inn-road, London, W.C 
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WHAT IS PATRIOTISM ? 


The answer depends largely upon the point 
of view. From one standpoint patriotism appears 
as theactual religion of the modern State. From 
another it is the decadence and perversion of a 
noble and deep-rooted impulse of loyalty to the 
social unit, acquired by 
mankind during the earli- 
est stages of social life. 
rom yet another view- 
point, that of capitalist in- 
terests, patriotism is nothing more or less than 
a convenient and potent instrument of domi- 
nation. 

The word itself, both etymologically and his- 
torically, has ifs root in’ paternity. In tribal 
days the feeling of social solidarity, which has 
now become debased into patriotism, was com- 
pletely bound up with the religion of ancestor 
worship. In tribal religion, as in the tribe 
itself, all were united Tn ties of blocd. The gods 
and their ritesand ceremonies were exclusive to 
the tribesmen, All strangers were rigidly de- 
barred from worship. ‘The gods themselves: were 
usually dead warriers, Every war was a holy 
war, Among the eneicnt Isteclites, for instance, 
the boly Ark of Jchoval/¥ Hosts acecmpanied 
the tribes to battle. It Wis this abode or mov- 
able tomb of the ancestral deity that went with 
the Jews in their merch through the desert, and 
even to Jericho; playing an important part in 
the fall of that remarkable city. All the tradi- 
tions of the Jewish religion, in fact, were iden- 
tified with great rational triumphs. 

Thus tribal religion was completely inter- 
woven with tribal aspirations and integrity. 
Tribal ‘patriotism and religion were identical. 
Tudeed, without the strongest possible sccial 
bond, without a kind of “patriotism” that 
implied the unhesitating self-sacrifice of the 
individual for the comm:unul existence, it would 
have been utterly impossible for tribal man to 
have won through to civilization. Natural selee- 
tion insured that only those sceial groups which 
developed this supreme instinct of mutual aid 
could survive; the rest were crushed out in the 
struggle for existence. [+ ita matter for wonder 
if it be found that such a magnificent social 
impulse, so vital to the struggling groups of 
tribal man, received periodical consecration in 
the willing human sacrifices 80 common in 
primitive religious ceremo- 
nial? Bound up with the 
deliberate manufacture of 


The Johnsonion 
Definition 
and Others. 


The Merits 
of the 


d. - 
Santy Bren the tribe and its works. 


there is indicated a social recognition of the 


need for, and value of. the suerifice of the indi- | 
‘ scarcely « nation exists in which several «is- 


vidual for the common weal. 


This noble impulse of social solidarity is the | 
common inheritance of all mankind, But being | 
a powerful social force it has lent itself to ex- | 


ploitation. Therefore with the development of 
class rule this great impulse is made subordinate 
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gods lor the protection of | 


AN ANALYSIS, 


—_———— 1 OC 


to the class interests of the rulers. It becomes ' 
debased and perverted to definite: anti-socisal | 
ends. As soon as the people become a skive 
class “the land of their fathers” is theirs no | 
more. Patriotism to them becomes a fraudulent 
thing. The “country” is that of their masters. | 
lone. Nevertheless, the instinct of loyalty to 
the community is teo deep-seated to be eradi- 
cated so easily, and it becomes a deadly weayon 
in the hands of the rulers against the people 
themselves. 

With the decay of society based on kinship, 
religion changed also: and from being tribal 
and exclusive it became universal and propa 
gandist. “Patriotism” at the same time began 
to distinguish itself from religion. The instine- 
tive tribal loyalty beeame transformed, by the 


aid of religion and the fietion of kinship, inte | 


political loyalty. Ina number of instances in 
political scciety, as in’ Tudor England, the 
struggle for priority between religion and pa 
triotimsin became so acute as to help in the intro- 
duction of a more subservient form of religion 
Thus patriotism became emancipated from. re 
ligion, and the latter became a mere accessory 
to patriotism as handmaiden of class rule. 
Though universal religion did notssplit: up 
at the same time as the great empire that gave 
it birth, patriotism did so. The latter has, in 
fact, always adapted, enlarged, or contracted 
itself to fit, the existing 
A Most 


political unit, whether feu- 
Acccmmodating dal estate, village. tawn- 
Conception. ship, country, kingdem, 
republic or empire. 
political form has been too abeurd for it to fill 
with its lovalty. No discordance of race, colour 


or language has Leen universally efective: | 


aginst it. 

What, then, is patriotiem in cssence te-day ? 
It is usually defined as being devotion to the 
land of our fathers. But which is the land of 
our fathers? Our fatbers came from = many 
different parts of the world. The political 
division of the world in which we live is an 
artificial entity. The land has heen wrested 
from other races. The nation they eall * curs” 
is the result of a conquest over original inhabit- 
ants, and over ourselves, by successive ruling: 
classes. Unlike the free tribesmen we are hire 
lings; we possese no country. 

Nationality, of which patriotism is the super 


! stition, covers no real entity other than that of 


a common oppression, a unified government 
It does not comprise any unity of race, for in ne 


| nation is there one pure race, or anything like 


it. It does not cover a unity of language. for 


tinct languages are not indigenous. Nor is it 
any fixity of territory, for this changes from de- 
cade to decade, while the inhabitants of the 
transferred territory have to transfer their alle- 
~jance, their patriotism, to the new nation. 


No | 


The only universal bond of nationality or 
patriotisin that exists for us te-day is, then, that 
of subjection toa single government, Patriotism 
in the worker is pride in the common yoke in: 
posed hy a politically united ruling clase. Yet 

it is this artificial entity that 

The Preduct yo are called Upon to Hocour 

of the above life itself. This badge 

Analysis. of political servitude is called 
an objeet worthy of supreme 
sacrifice. The workers are expected to abandon 
all vital interests and sacrifice all they hold dear 
for the preservation of an artificial nationality 
that is little more than a manufactured unit 
of discord : a mere focus of ecencmie and 
political strife. 

Thus one of the noblest fruits of man’s social 
evoluticn- the impulse of sacrifice for the eocial 
existence is leing prestituted by the capitalist 
class to maintain a system of exploitation, to 
obtain a commercial supremacy, and preserve or 
extend the Loundaries of i superfluous political 
entity. The workers are duped by the ruling 
class into sacrificing themselves for the prcser- 
“vation of a politico-cconcmic yoke of a@ particular 

form and colour, Many se-called Socialists hyve 
fallen headlong into this obvious trap, 

Had social solidarity developed in equal 
measure with the broadening of men’s real in- 
terests, it would now he universal in character 
instead of national. The wholesale mixture of 
races, and the cconcmic interdey endence of the 
whole world, show that nationalism is now a 
barrier, and patriotism, as we know it, a curee. 
Only the whole world can now le rightly called 
the land of cur fathers. Only in the service of 
the people of the whole world, and pot against 
those of any part of it, can the instinct of sccial 
service find its highest and complete ex pressicn 
The great Sccialist has jointed the way. He did 
not call upon the workers of Germany alone ta 
unite. He appealed to the toilers of the whole 
world to join hands; to a whole world of Jal cur 
whose only loss could be its parti-coloured 
chains. And in this alone lies the consummna- 
tion of that tribal instinet of secial solidarity of 
which patriotism is the perverted descendant, 

Capitalism, therefore, stands as the barrier 
the destruction of which will not only set free 
the productive forces of society for the good of 
ll, but willalso liberate human 
solidarity and brotherhood 
from the narrow confines of 
mationwlity and) patriotism 
Only victorious labour can 
make true the simple but pregnant statement - 
“anankind are my brethren, the world is my 
country.” Patriotisna and nationalism as we 
know them will then be remembered only as 
artificial restrictiong of men’s sympathy and 
mutual help; ae obstacles to the expansion of 
the human mind, as impediments to the need 
ful and helpful development of human unity 


Something 
Better than 
Patriotism. 
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and co-operation; as bonds that bound men to 
slavery; as incentives that set brothers at each 
others ‘throats. 
ane its shameless perversion by a robber 
e@ great impulse to human solidarity is 
as no means dead. Economic factors give it an 
ever firmer basis, and in the Socialist move- 
ment it develops apace. Even the hellish system 
of individualism, with its doctrine of every man 
for himself and the devil take the hindmost, has 
been unable to kill it. And in the great class 
struggle of the workers aguinst the drones, of 
the socially useful against ¢ the socially pernicious, 
in this Jast great struggle for the liberation of 
humanity from wage slavery, the great principle 
of human solidarity, based upon the necessities 
of to-day and impelled by the deep-seated in- 
stincts of the race, will come to full fruition 
and win its supreme historical battle. 

That is our hope and inspiration. For the 
resent, however, we are surrounded by the 
orrors of war added to the horrors of exploita- 

tion, and subjected to the operation of open 
repression as well as to the arts of hypocrisy 
and fraud, With the weakening power of religion 
to keep the workers obedient, the false cult of 
nationality and patriotism is being exploited to 
the full. Like religion, patriotism has its vest- 
ments, its ceremonies, its sacred emblems, its 
sacred hymns and inspired music; all of which 
are called in in aid of the class interests of our 
masters, nd utilised desperately to lure millions 
to the shambles for their benelit. Thus is an 
heroic and glorious social impulse perverted 
and debased to the support of a regime of wage- 
slavery, and to the furtherance of the damnable 


policy of the slave-holding class: to aoe and 
rule. K &. W, 


A FAKIR FLOORED. 


Small incidents often illustrate large trutha. 
Constantly the Socialist urges upon the working 
class the necessity for depending upon them- 
selves and their own efforts to accomplish their 
emancipation, and to drop the superstition, so 
widely taught by the agents of the master class, 
that “they must have loaders” “somebody at 
the head,” etc., to guide them on their way. 

The formation of the Socialist Party of (treat 
Britain was an important instance of the under- 
standing by those who formed it, of the folly of 
relying on “leaders,” and of the determination 
to rid themselves of such hindrances. But the 

otential “leader” is always ean doris round 

ooking for his opportunity, and the 8.P.G.B 
sceinet 0 offer such an op ortunity to one of 
these persons uf the name of (". Lehane. 

He was one of the original members of the 
Party, and was 1s first secretary, in which 

osition he worked hard for some time. Then 

e began his scheming. Resigning his post as 
secretary he indulged in some underhand work 
to push one of his satellites into the position he 
baa vacated. The attempt failed and Lehane 
began his intrigues at the Islington Branch of 
the S.P.G.B. that ended in bis being expelled 
the Party, by a Party vote, along with several 
members of that Branch The facts of the case 
are set out in an article in the February, 1907 
issue of the ‘Socialist Standard.” 

“ven then his attempt did not end, for he 
and his followers claimed still to be members of 
the S.P.G.B., although in the same breath they 
denounced the Party as “rotten,” and ‘‘cor- 
rupt,” and further ran meetings etc. against us; 
but their farcical situation fizzled out in a few 
weeks. 

The memory of this incident is revived by 
some newspaper cuttings from America, added 
to some notes from a couple of correspondents 
there. Some months ago Lehane left England 
for America, and a farewell supper was given to 
him that was attended by a number of notorious 
Labour frauds and leaders. 

Evidently the name of the S.P.G.B. and its 
reputation were important assets in Lehane’s 
estimation, for shortly after reaching America, 
in an interview pahliated in the “New York 
Call,” we find the following paragraph: 


“He [Lehane] led the revolutionary wing of the 
English Socialist movement during the internal 
struggles of 1904, and founded the Socialist Party of 
Great Britain, whose first secretary he became. He 
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founded and edited for the first two years the I.on- 

don “Socialist Standard.” 

All the statements in the aboye paragraph 
are falee with the exception of the one stating 
that he was the Party's first secretary, while 
with « modesty somewhat unusual in Lehane, 
he quite omitted to tell the reporter that he had 
been expelled from the 8.P.G.B. 

The formation of the S.P.G.B, was nov due to 
any individual, but was the result of the agita- 
tion by a section of the rank and file inside the 
old Social Démocratic Federation (now the 
B.S.P.) for a straight Socialist policy. ‘This 
agitation had been going on for some years 
before Lehune came to England, and so far was 
he from “leading” this wing, « thing they 
refused to allow any one to do, that he sat on 
the fence most of the time apparently trying to 
judge where the best chance of u job existed, 
and only threw in his lot with the seceders from 
the S.D.I°. at the last moment. Neither did he 
found the “Socialist Standard.” This was done 
by the Party ut the suggestion of the Ist Mxecu- 
tive Committee, and R. Elrick was first editor 
of the paper. Neither then nor at any other 
time had Lehane any hand in the ‘editing or 
making up of the “Socialist Standard.” 

The “Call” reporter stated that Lehane 
showed him “credentials” from Bob Williams, 
Jim Larkin, Ben Tillett, Jim Connolly, | 
Lee, ete. Every one of these names stinks in 
the nostrils of the Socialists here because of its 
notorious record. Tillett’s slimy fakirism and 
dirty capitalist crawling is known the world 
over, and has reached its present limit in the 
cowurdly, lying recruiting campaign he is con- 
ducting to-day. 

The reporter opens the interview with the 
remark: “‘We usually associate the «qualities 
and characteristics of a man with those of his 
friends" --a wordy paraphrase of a terse Trish 
saying: “Tell me your company and I'll tell 
you your character.” The application in the 
present instance is striking. ‘The association 
with such glaring frauds upon the working 
class as those given in the list above is a dir 
indication of the character and attitude of those 
deliberately seeking such association —as |ehane 
has done. 

One of our correspondents sends us ~ome 
statements Lehane made at a meeting in Vetruit, 
Michigan, and they bear out completely the 
character one would bé led to expect from such 
companions. Thus he is reported to have said, 
among other things: 


We do things different in Ireland, There we have 
ONE GR EAT UNION, which includes evervbody, 
from bank managers to the ordinary labourer. 

For instance, this ix the way we organise in Ire- 
land. In Sligo there are docks, and instead of 
having the members go out to find the jobs they yo 
to the union headquarters, and and the bosses tele- 
phone for the anraben of hands they want. We then 
send the men, and when the work is finished the 
men DON'T GET PAID, but the union pets the 
money and DIVIDES If BETWEEN ALL THE 
MEN, WHETHER THEY WORKED OR NOT, 


IF such a travesty of a union should ever 
exist it is clear that it would only be an agency 
of the masters, as, apart from other points, it 
would be quite illegal to pay such wages to the 
union. of course. no one on this side of the 
Atlantic has ever heard of such a comic-opera 
organisation, even in Ireland, while the ruthless 
and successful actions of the boases in Belfast, 
Dublin, ete, where the men were completely 
defeated under Larkin’s leadership, show how 
stupid a liar is Lehane. : 

hen he said he “knew France well” be- 
cause ‘‘he had been in Brussels,” he was simply 
illuminating his appalling ignorance, that would 
appear to be matched ay by his colossal con- 
celt. 

Another absurd statement was that: ‘‘ Before 
the end of the war we are going to establish the 
Co-operative Commonwealth in Ireland,” and 

‘in case we have to fight we will be able to use 
our Citizen Army which consists of 4,700 men 
armed with Springfield rifles and 3 machine 
guns.” To give the measure of this statement 
it is only necessary to say that England has 
over 4,000,000 men under arms at the present 
moment; large numbers are also joining every 
day—either from fear of the sack or conscrip- 
tion—her navy is larger now than ever in its 
history; her munitions of war, despite all the 
muddli ng, are amazing in quantity; and her 
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Sd oataitiionas Wait cic wm | iemedaland chad (erals tid iwpyeantielon: | cralitaced | good in all neutral countries. To pretend 
to pit 4,700 men, even if armed with Springfield 
rifles (that are inferior to the British service 
rifle) and 3 machine guns against this powerful 
combination of forces is not even farcical—it is 
utterly icliotic. 

The cream of the joke, however, is the ironic 
fact that, except for the purpose of putting 
a rapid end to the rising, the English Govern- 
ment need not move a single soldier or gunboat 
to crush it. When the Home Rule Bill was 
assing through Parliament a great deal of 
luff and bluster was indul af in by both 
“Unionists” and ‘ Home Rulers" and both 
sides began to raise and arm “ Volunteer” 
forces to fight over the question. Large claims 
were made as to the numbers each bad —some- 
times figures of over 100,000 men on each side 
being given. The War came and then these 
opposing” forces joined in their declaration to 
fight the German and sent men to the Front, 
In a newspaper controversy a short time ago 
each side claimed to have sent over 30,000 men 
to the Army -a rather nasty knock to their 
previous bluff. ‘The important point, however, 
is that these 60,000 “ Volunteers’ would readily 
combine to shoot down the 1,700 men of the 
“Citizen” Army to whose objects and views 
they are strongly opposed. The [nglish Govern- 
ment could therefore easily win by merely sotting 
one set of Crishmen against the other, as they 
| ee at Dublin and olsewhere. 

The “New York World” of July 3rd, 1915 
quotes from an address by Lehane to the Ameri- 
ean Labour unions where he states that: ‘The 
moment that the first British officer places his 
hand on the shoulder of an Irish working-man 
to draft him for war will be the moment when 
the social revolution that has been brewing in 
Ireland for many years will break out.” This 
statement sho vs either an astounding ignorance 
of the conditions in Ireland or else the lengths 
to which Lehane is prepared to go in his at- 
tempts to bluff the workers of America. 

In the fulsome flattery poured out in the 
interview published in the “Call” we are told: 
“Perhaps no man of his time has brought more 
worthy recruits to the ranks of the International 
Socialist movement.” 

It would he interesting to know the reporter's 
reasons for such a claim. llow baseless is the 
houst is best shown by the fact that the recruits 
Lehane could in any sense claim to be respon- 
sible fur were those members of the Islington 
Branch who, sheep like, followed him into—and 
out of — that Branch without ever having under- 
stood the principles of Socialism. 

Doubtless the diMficulty he found in getting 
hold of a soft job over here has been the decisive 
factor in his journeving to the wider land of the 
West, where, thousands of miles from those who 
know him, he may fancy himsell free from any 
danger of exposure while gulling and exploiting 
the workers there. And for a time, under the 
peculiarly suitable patronage of the “Socialixt’’ 

arty of America he may succeed in his mission. 
But sooner or later the truth will catch him up 
and our repudiation of his claims upon our work 
and organisation lay him hare for what he is. 
Ep. (ou. 


SOCIALISM OR UTOPIA? 


—————0: 


l'rom the present writer's experience there 
still appears to be a cuailentie number of 
people who regard the Socialist as a utopian—a 
kind of mystic idealist who spends his time 
dreaming about 1 beautiful New World, weav- 
ing all manner of fanciful details from that 
ethereal entity, imagination. Yet why ? 

If we turn to the official Declaration of Prin- 
ciples of the Socialist Party we find no trace of 
this fantastic frame of mind. It expresses no- 
thing but the relations of forces actually exist- 
ent at the present time, and only asserts anything 
concerning the future as the direct outcome of 
these relations. To the ‘genuine idealist" this 
attitude must appear ‘grossly materialistic,” 
while even the “practical man” is invariably 
found criticising it for the very reason that it 
is devoid of uny detuiled elaboration. 

Seeing, however, that all erroneous notions 
must reflect some facts ulbeit in a distorted 
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out-of-focus fialiion, it is wil to ‘Wiesoved aid 
modicum of truth as may exist in anti-Socialist 
criticism before eonsidering the case settled. 
While the modern Socialist, following the scien- 
tific method of Marx and EF ngela, can effect ually 
elear himself of the charge of Utopianixm, 80 
much cannot be said of she forerunners vf the 
movement such as Owen, St. Simon and Fourier. 
Our opponents are welcome to all the sutisfac- 
tion they can yet out of this, considering that 
we now-a-days recognise the efforts of the above 
named thinkers to be getting on for a century 
out of date so far as their ideal reconstruction of 
wocicty is concerned, "Their criticisms of exist- 
ing society, however, still hold good, and have 
been preserved by the analysis of Marx and 
placed upon “the solid rock” as Engels terms 
it. 

The law of evolution holds good in the realm 
of theory no less than in the physical world ; 
consequently Socialism could hardly be expected 
to spring itself on the world full-fledged and 
complete. Its germ came into being as the 
result of certain delinite historical events, and 
has dovelopedt alongside of the full fruition of 
other results of these events. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century 
mechanical industry took its rise, seized upon 
trade after trade until by now it has revolution- 
ised the entire character of the production of 
wealth converting isolated groups of workers 
into uw vast economic network, and a 
competition between a large number of, small 
manufacturers by that between a small number 
of Titanic concerns. 

arly on it commenced to intensify the poverty 
of the workers and widen the gulf between them 
and their employers, and it was these facts, fol- 
lowing on an increase of wealth produced, that 

ave the Utopists the data for their criticisms. 
lard on the heels of the industrial revolution 
in England followed the litical upheaval in 
France which, in its turn, left the workers there 
worse off than before. Thus almost simultan- 
cously the application of science to production 
and the extablishiment of “liberal institutions,” 
so far from improving the condition of the 
majority of the people, brought increased misery 
for them. 

This gliring contradiction could hardly fail 
to arouse the curiosity of such members of the 
educated class as had not completely prostituted 
their intellectual faculties to the sorvice of the 
new capitalist order of society, and out of the 

enuine research thus developed arose certain 

ofinite critical opinions which extended to tho 
convention: alitios of society, religion, the Stute, 
marriage, ete., in addition to its eenomic bisis, 
1.€., private property. 

As yet, however, the class antagonism hud 
only manifested itself in spasmodic contliets 
such as the machine smashing riots, conse- 
quently these original critics of society had 
nothing to point to us the factor which was to 
supplant the existing structure by a new one, 
The organised revolt of the workers aguiust ex- 

loitation was quite foreign to their notions. 

ence they had to imagine some way out and 
started experiments necording to elaborate 
schemes for the regulation of communal affairs. 
They ignored the fuct. that it was the new in- 
dustrial change that made a social change pos- 
sible, and cut themselves off from that change 
by forming amall groups of co-operators and 
endeavouring to be independent of the rest of 
society. Such ventures were foredoomed to 
failure, not because of somo imaginary innate 
individualism of mankind us some aclf-atyled 
“practical people” insist, but by reason of their 
insufficient economic basis. ‘lo these ideal 
fantasies the term “Utopian” can correctly he 
applied. Curiously enough, however, it was tho 
farther development of industry and the growth 
of the class-war which simultaneously scote thed 
them and gave birth to the scientific Socialism 
of the Communist Manifesto. 

In the early half of the nineteeth century the 
workers commenced to orgunise for the conflict 
with capital. Trades Unions sprang up und the 
movement for political rights, Chartism, came 
into being. ‘The fact that these first efforts did 
not realise the sanguine aspirations prompting 
them rendered necessary a scientific analysis of 

the conditions of the field of battle; in other 
words, the pressing of critical research to funda- 
tal issues. This led to the discovery of the 
1 method by which the workers are ex- 
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necessary outcome of the consequent struggle, 
i.e, the conquest of political power by the 
workers and the abolition of exploitation by the 
conversion of the implements of social produc- 
tion into common property. 

The key to the future was obtained not by 
imagination but by science, The class-war, 
which is the basic fact upon which modern 
Socialism as a theory rests, is no mere fantasy 
but bitter truth. 

Socialism, i.e, the criticism of existing society 
and speculations concerning the future was only 
Utopian so long as the class-war between wage- 
earners and cupitalists was in its rudimentary 
stages. No svoner did this struggle develop 
into the most vital and glaring phenomenon of 
social life than Socialisin became a science, On 
the other hand, Utopianism, i.e.. the deliberate 
attempt to plan beforehand a social Meal, while 
it became obsolete, neverthelags pesisted in a 
new form. Instead of being part of an honest 
criticiam of society it became a phase of capital- 
ist polities. ‘The more the workers commenced 
to chafe against their fetters, the more necessary 
it heeame from the capitalist view-point to. pro- 
vide them with visions of economic improve- 
ment. The “practical” class, which had scorned 
tho earlier Utopists’ plea for social harmony 
on the ground that struggle was the law of life, 
now became anxious that the workers should 
not put this notion into practice. Hence the 
“brotherhood of capital and labour” becamo a 
most respectable doctrine, and all capitalist 
legislation took on the form of measures for “the 
amelioration of the lot of the masses.” Every 
blessed section of the ruling class developed its 
own special kind of Bout policy. The ‘Tory 
landowners boomed factory legislation, the Radi- 
cal manufacturers went in for anti-Corn-Law 
agitation, all apparently for the benelit of the 
class they were mutually plundering, i.e., the 
working class. All the latter had to do was to 
allow the masters to continue to wield the 
political machine. 

So soon as the workers acquired the franchise 
(us a result of the competition of different: sec- 
tions of the masters for their support) a new 
aspect of the question arose. In spite of all the 
promises of Tory and Radical, the onward mareh 
of machine industry rendered life ever more 
burdensome to the workers and the class con 
flict more acute. The science of revolution 
spread, much to the rulers’ dismay. .\ more 
cluborute Utopia became necessary to play the 


will-o'-the dal and the more nearly it earicn- 
tured the revolutionary policy the better. 


“Advanced wings” 
composed of “middle-class 
ists, lawyers. parsons, professional inte 
of every description arose with a “new Social- 
ian” which had the advantage of not being 
revolutionary —oh! dear no! -- while it appeared 
on the surface to grant all that the “extremists” 
usked for, All that was done was to substitute 
the enpitalist “State” for the “community” in 
the revolutionary formula. 

From the standpoint of the capitalist, of 
course, there is no difference between the words. 
What community does he know of other than 
the organisation of his class? A community of 


organised workers is to him something outside | 


the realm of “practical politics.” 

To the genuino Sociulist, however, the gradual 
purchase by the State of various concerns ik but 
a phuse of capitalist evolution, There is in it 
nothing more Socialistic than in the transforma- 
tion of “private firms” into joint stock com- 
panies. In euch case the transaction is conducted 
on approved business lines, the nominal owner- 
ship of material things being exchinged for 
interest bearing credit. Which means, for the 
worker, continued exploitation. Practice: 
isn’t it? 

Parties whose political eee is based on 
the boosting of this sham Utopia can never he 
anything but the catspaw of the master clase ;- 
of this the compromise-stained records of the 
L.L.P. and B.S.P. are sufficient proof. 

They may pretend to be building the future 
“step by step,” but their imaginations, like 
every one else's, are limited to the experience of 
the past and present. To try and rroject a 
detailed castle in the air as “the ideal State”’ is, 
therefore, nothing more than wandering round 
in a circle, for th 


‘ploited and condemned to poverty, ai a the 4 


of the capitalist parties | 
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lectuals | 
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ruddy lot will get it- where the chopper hit the 
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- similar royal greatness to be thrust upon us. 
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from the capitalist system itself, and can, there- 
fore, never get them out of it, aud the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain is following the only 
scientific course in opposing their endeavour to 
get the workers to indulge in such peregrina- 
tions, 

We are not keen on drawing pictures of the 
future, Shall slaves imagine freedom they have 
not known? We are concerned with the vital 
present the oppression of our class and) our 
struggle to end it. ‘There is only one way to 
unite and seize the actual means whereby we live. 

There is nothing Utopian about this. All that 
ix lacking is the consciously revolutionary organ. 
igation powerful enough to effect the change; 
and this is growing, slowly maybe, but surely, 
as the results of the present relations between 
the workers and tho tools they use, foree them- 
selves upon our attention, along with the means 
hy which these relations ure inaintained, ie., 
the forces of government. 

Kvery Socialist principle is hut the actual re- 
flection of existing circumstances which, when 
correctly analysed and grasped in their ontirety, 
provide ua with the essential programme of a 
working-class political party. KB. 


WHY THE LIGHT OF TRUTH SHOULD 
BE EXTINGUISHED. 


There recently appeared a new weekly devoted 
to matters of interest to those who patronisxe the 
Cinema, Its tithe is Film Flashes,” and one of 
the flashes that illuminated its first number is 
reproduced below.  [t) is) worth noting as a 
manifestation of the class war: as one of the 
methods employed by the master class to sup- 
press anything that would tend toenlighten the 
workers, ‘The cuttings follows. 

We should reyret to sce exhibitors pive much pro- 
minence to the new Metro. picture, “The Bigger 
Man,” recently exhibited at a trade show at the 
Shaftesbury Pavilion, “The Bigger Man" intro- 
duces the highly controversial subject of Capital 
and Labour, and shows a fyht in progress between 
Strikers and Strike-breakers, which culminates in 
the appearance of a large body of troops under orders 
to fire on the mob, Tt is obvious at a time like this” 
tt would be very unwise, if not dangerous, to awaken 
thoughts of the old and bitter strife of past years, 
and we sincerely hope that Ruffells will reconsider 
their attitude in regard to the release of this picture. 
Many of the scenes, which are intended to contrast 
the great yulf existing between the master and man, 
are overdrawn, and although these things may por- 
tray American labour life correctly enough, they are 
happily not true in regard to this country. (Italics 
mine.) 


Choice, isn’t it? 

In these days it ix “very unwise, if not dan- 
yerous,” to comment too freely upon the doings 
of our masters. (I believe it is considered 
treason even to whisper to your next-door neigh- 
hour that you always profenredl Kiel butter to 
British waggon fat.) Else the writer would 
dearly like to quote from a few other sources : 
material ia never wanting with which to confute 
the caso for capitalism. Further than this the 
writer makes no connment, preferring to leave it 
to thinking readers to provide their own, 

May | tenn. 


In an article in the “Daily Express” (28.0.15) 
entitled '' Kuiser and the Socialists,” reference is 
ix made to the Kaisers’ conquest of the Socialist 
(so-called) leader of Karlsruhe, one Fendrich, 
who has been serving with the Kaiser's legions, 
It. seems Fendrich has written his war experi- 


, ences for the Imperial benefit. An interview re- 


sulted und the royal personage shook Fendrich 
hy the hand and thanked him, ‘The seribe says 
regarding Wilhelm's persuasive way : 

He has already convinced men like Scheidemann, 
Haase, Franck, and all other governmental Socialists. 
Fendrich is ay one more. He will get the Iron 
Cross. Dr. Sudekum, the Socialist leader, got it. 

Yes! And when the International working class 
their brains out on hire, all the 


Meanwhile we hourly expect some 


B. B. OB. 


Exigencies of space compel us to hold over 
the instalment of ‘Our Case In Brief.” - 
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THE CITY AND SUBURBAN PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, LTD., 

' 9 & to St. Bride's Avenue, Fleet St., E.C., 
are now WHOLESALE AGENTS for the 
**SOCIALIST STANDARD,” 
from whom the ‘Trade can obtain supplies at 

the usual rates. 


THE GREATER WAR. 


—_—_—-—— 10: 


THE NATIONAL THRIFT CAMPAIGN’ 


AND THE WORKERS. 
20: 

One notable feature of the campaign of thrift 
that is being carried on is that it ts clirected 
almost exclusively at the working class. A Na- 
tional ‘‘hrift Conference is held, but who are 
the invitod ? Are they the society (lames whose 
vanity and oxtravagauce deprive of health and 
sunlight the wives and children of workers ? 
Are they mon of wealth and leisure whose harems 
have branches in the various fashionuble resorts, 
whose town and country residences are filled 
with domestics and lnxury, whose high-powered 
motora maim and kill the workers’ children, and 
whose whole wealth is a toll levied on the labour 
and happiness of wage workers? ‘hese ure not 
the invited. [t is they who invite the trade 
union executives and officials to confer with 
ministers of State in order to further the cam- 
paign of thrift awe the have-nots ! 

Readers of the daily Press ure treated to ridi- 
culous stories of workers in one-room tenements 
who instal pianos therein, of workers who spend 
large sums on heer or jewellery ; and one jour- 
nal, with unconscious humour, gives as evidence 
of the unprecedented prosperity of the labouring 
class, the great «leinand for second-hand clothing 
that is causod by thousands being able for the 
first time to purchuse complete suits of cast-off 
clothes! So grave «locas the Government profess 
t» consider this extravagance that it ia even 
proposed to make thrift among the; working 
class compulsory. 

All this, it should be noted, is because a num- 
ber of war workers ure toiling overtime, and 
undergoing thereby a wastage of muscle and 
brain and Fite thut the increnge in pay and total 
lack of leisure entirely fuil to enable them to 
replace. 

The incroase in cost of necessities hus been 
variously estimated by cupitulist authorities at 
from 43 to 0 percont., and they are careful not 

«to over-estimate. In most cases ne the enmp 
period wages have not increased at ull; in many 
cases they have seriously decreased ; while in 
those industries in which more wages are paid 
the average amount of the increase by no means 
equals the increase in the price of living. 

In normal times the remunerution of the 
workers leaves not the slightest justifinble mar- 

in for either waste or =e Theirs is a 

ife-long training in economy. It is « profound 
truth that man cannot live by breustalone, yet 
too often the workers lack even this; and we 
know that one-third of the population of these 


Ny 


' islands exists upon a remuneration that is insuf- 
ficient to provide bare physical efficiency. As 
Mr. Chiozza Maney states in his “Riches and 
Poverty,” 


When we realise that 38,000,000 out of our 
[3,000,000 are puor, the statistics of Booth and 
Rowntree cease to surprise us. In analysis, the 
United Kingdom is xcen to contain a great multi. 


tude of poor people, veneered with a thin layer se 


the comfortable and the rich. 


How, then, can the workers Le expected to save ? 
Whiy is there this attempt to get blood out of a 
atone? Is there not the strongest presumption 
that it is to ascertain if possible the lowest limit 
upon which the workers can subsist, in order to 
ee wages to the lower level in the masters’ 
interest ? 

The campaign with regard to the well-to-do 
seems to tuke a different form. I[t is largely 
evidenced in the advertisements that fill the 
journals read by the comfortable class. ‘Thus 
under the heading of “ War Economies’ there 
ure displayed “war bargains” in fur clouks and 
the like at 30 guineas upward, special burgains 
in mansions und new automobiles, war bargains 
in highly profitable investments, or there ure 
announcements of luxurious and costly hotel and 
restaurant fare male still more palatable by the 
efforts of celebrated artistes and musicians, 

Rut the indulgence of the workers in such 
“war economies” would be an utterly unheard- 
of thing. The hare possibility of it would shake 
the foundations of capitalist society. 

Why ia this ? 

Tho ruling class cannot give the true answer 
without condemning their whole regime. Yet 
they, who enjoy all good things and produce 
none, brand us extravagunt those who produce 
all but are not able to enjoy, und whose rea- 
son for not saving is simply that they cannot. 

The cap:talists, incleed, always have done and 
ure still doing their utmost to make it totally 
impossible for the workers to snve. ‘Those who 
can are taking advantage of the war-time 
restriction of supply or increase in demand to 
realise, temporarily, at least, abnormal profits. 
A man could go stone blind, in fact, trying to 
see evidences of sacrifice on the part of the em- 
ploying class. 

The sudden expansion in the demand for 
house-room all around every munition aren is 
taken full advantage of to extort more rent, and 
magistrates support the sacred principles of 
capitaliat political economy ” granting eject- 
ment orders. So glaring has this “ wide-spread 
brigandage” {become that even an M.P., Mr. 
Alfred Yeo, says in the “Daily Chronicle” of 
Nov, 5th: 

The noblest of our sons are giving their life's 
blood to defend from German horrors not only their 
own hearths and homes, their own wives and child- 
ren, but the hearths and homes, the wives and 
children, even the sacred persons, of the landlords 
themselves. 

And what thanks do they get ? 

“We are proud of you,” is what in effect: these 
landlords say. “You are fighting to keep a German 
invasion from us, and to show our appreciation of 
what you are doing at the front, we have decided 
in your absence to raise your rent one shilling a 
week or turn your dependents into the streets.” 

A Bill to deal with this is spoken of at the 
time of writing, and its provisions us now out- 
lined entirely miss the tenements which «re the 
chief source of complaint, while the nature of 
the Bill may be safely judged by the fact that 
the great London Property Owners Axsociation 
has given it its blessing. As with other such 
Bills of recent memory, it can be little else than 
a legal sanction of the daylight robbery that is 
already going on. 

So it is all round. Coal is atill rising in price, 
yet we find an item like the following in the 
“Daily News and Lender” of Nov. 17th: 


MINERS’ WAGES REDUCED, 

A meeting of the South Wales Coal Conciliation 
Board was held at Cardiff yesterday, when Enrl St. 
Aldwyn, independent chairman, presided, and the 
owners’ pepesation fora five per cent. reduction in 
the gencral wage rate was granted, 


The profits of shipping companies are up on 
an averuge over 50 percent. Factories conuectecl 
in any way with war work are making admit- 
tedly large profits, though the true extent of 
these is piled by the outlay on new machiner 
and improvements in the works, or other well- 
known dodges. The restriction of supply upsets 


the bulance of the market price at the labour 
cost of production, and enables dealers, for the 
time being, to raise prices wholesale. ‘These 
give as their excuse in most causes (despite the 
reater employment of cheap woman and child 
ahour) the lying statement that the higher 
price is due to the greater cost of labour. Flour 
millers and the like are also increasing their 
dividends—and their reserves—-so that a de 


crease in the price of wheat has come to mean 


‘nn increase in the price of bread ! 

The contrast between the position of the em- 
ployers and that of the workmen is significant ; 
ted though the employers are {ull of patriotism, 
it may be noticed how clearly their patriotism 
has the accent on the pay ! 

That, in fact, is the essence of the whole po- 
sition, The workers are called upon to evilion 
their remnants of liberty, their health, their 
limbs, their lives—for what? ‘They are threat- 
ened with starvation in order to make them 
save a voluntary system that is voluntary only 
to the idle class. Newspapers display notices 
that “in the national interest’ advertisers must 
not give employment to workmen of military 
age. But though the worker has to sacrifice all 
he possesses, the cupitalist only offers his wealth 
against the highest security and for a thumping 
interest! The worker's sacrifice is dead luss to 
him: that of the wealthy is all profit. Tat is 
the difference. 

These facts are incontrovertible. The class 
cleavage in society must, to use a common ex- 

ression, hit every thinking man in the vye. 

et the workers in the main appear to be hyp- 
notised into vacuous acquiescence in this claas 
tyranny by the tireless mendacity of capitalist 

reas, platform, and pulpit. ‘I'he workers have 
brains, though the fact might sometimes be 
doubted ; but they prostitute their brains to 
theirinasters’ interests. They run the industries, 
do the work--and get the kicks. Is it not, 
therefore, nbout time they sturted in dead earn 
est to use their brains on behalf of their own 
families, their own work-fellows, their own too 
humble selves? ‘Ihe future of humanity de- 
pends upon their doing go, for it isa profoundly 
true saying that ‘militant, the workers’ cause 
is identical with cluss ; triumphant, with hu- 
manity.’ In sober truth, indeed, despite the 
fearful Kuropeun shambles, a true perspective 
will show that the greater war is the class war. 


BY THE WAY. 


Asa result of the long and bloody struggle, 
which has now engaged the world’s attention 
for something like fifteen months, we find our 
masters and their agents taking a keen interest 
in the question of mother and baby. ‘The 
“Daily Chronicle,” in large headlines, informs 
us that “(vod Motherhood means bi ger und 
stronger Armies of the future.” This ig decidedly 
my f ! What need is there for large arinies in 
the future? fave we not been repeatedly told 
in the capitalist Press and on the platform that 
“this war is to end war.” Verily, verily, [ say 
unto you: Liars need good memories. 

Of course, our masters know that so loug as 
their vile system of suciety lasts —this catch-as- 
catch-can do-my-neighbour form -—so long will 
the germs of warfare exist, and hence their in- 
creased interest in a plentiful supply of healthy 
infants. 

In passing, one must notice the difference 
that exists in the methods employed by our 
masters and those of the common or garden 
working men when meeting to discuss some 
item of importance. ‘I'he former, as a preliminary 
canter, have a dinner,” whilst the latter get 
immediately to business, and, if financially 
strong enough, after might adjourn to the sign 
of *-— Old and Mild.” 

However, this all important question of cannun 
fodder for the future was discussed at a dinner 
at the I.ycewn Club, when Mrs. Phillp, the 
chairman, referred to it as “The noble art of 
mothercraft,” and said, “What we want is a 
better chance for all children, and not merely 
those of the puorer classes.” 

Dr. Newsholme, of the Local Government 
Board, ibe some interesting figures and facta 
about this important population question. Ile 
pointed out that: 


~~ 
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We might have had many more potential soldiers 
if the birth-rate of 1914 had been equal to that of 
1876. If it had kept up to the former level 50,000 
more babies would have come into the world last 

ear than the number recorded. This decrease has 

een yoing on for 38 years, We might have had a 
much larger number of fighting men if small fami- 
lies had not become so fashionable. --“Daily Chro- 
nicle,” 26.10.15. 


With the development of schools for mothers, 
meals, ete., for expectant mothers and sterilised 
milk depéta for young children, our masters are 
hard put to it in their endeavour to raise and 
maintain an adequate number of slaves, who 
‘shall serve them in the industrial army or as a 
fighting force in days to come. 


* ££ & 


Mr. Will Crooks recently addressed 2 meeting 
in the People’s Palace, Mile End Road, with the 
‘object of securing recruits. In the course of 
his remarks he ne : Don't some of you want to 
foin? What are you hanging back for? Are you 
waiting for a safe job till somebody doesn't come 


back for it? I can imagine what will happen. | 
The employer will ask where you were in 1915- | 


16, and if he finds that you belonged to the 
‘Stay-at-Home-Rangers,’ he will say to you, 
*Good morning; mind the step.’” 


“It is a people's war; « war for the people's | 


rights and liberties.’ 

Doubtless it never occurs to the Woolwich 
gent. that some “hang back’ to maintain their 
“rights and liberties"; but, of course, here the 
seal number of people have no “rights and 
liberties." We ure fighting on behalf of small 
nations! The threat of the employer saying 
“Good morning" may be « good incentive to 
“voluntary salience Finally we would 
suggest to our lion. friend that there are other 

laces than Mile [End where he might try his 
prentice hand, for has not that other great 
recruiting sergeant, Ben ‘Tillett. told us over and 
‘over again that “95 per cent. of our fighting 
forces are enlisted from the ranks of the work- 
ing class.” Here, then, is a new field for 
‘the recruiting agent. 

x oe ok 


An Oxford undergraduate serving with the 
Royal Engineers in France gives the following 
saccount of « scene behind the British front: 

1 went up as far as the entrance to the communi- 


sation trenches and watched the wounded coming 
‘out. It was a sight I shall never forget. About 
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paper we find half-a-column devoted to the case 
of a woman in Germany, whose husband had 
been at the front since the beginning of the 
war, and who had received a letter from her 
landlord asking for the payment of the balance 
of her rent within 24 cave otherwise steps 
would be taken. She had paid her rent regu- 
larly until two months ago, when bad henteh 
had overpowered her. 
Vorwaerts then points out to its readers that the 
woman's husband has been fighting for more thana 
year to defend this landlord's house, a man who is 
sitting at his casein Berlin raking in his rents which 
have not been reduced by one p ennig. The shop- 
keepers also are charging the woman exorbitant 
prices for every necessary of life. ‘Thanks to their 
skill in exploiting the poor and wretched, the wo- 
man got behind with herrent. She foundit impossible 
tomake bothendsmeet . . . and thereupon down 
comes this bloud-sucker and threatens to throw her 
out of house and home. And all the time her hus- 
band, who was torn away from his work, is keep- 
ing the Watch on the Rhine and endangering his 
life for the Fatherland.- -“ Daily Chronicle," 11.10.1 5 
We would once again reiterate the Marxian 
slogan: “ Wage Workers of the World, Unite! 
You have nothing to lose but your chains, you 
have a World to win! 
* ok Ok 

We have for months past received exhorta- 
tions to economy from all quarters. Printing 
machines have been busily engaged turning out 
handbills and posters by the eosin adjuring 
us to eat less meat, to waste nothing, and be 
careful with our bread. Yet it is only about 
three years since that Lloyd George stated that: 
“You had got side by side with most extrava- 
gant weulth, multitudes of people who cannot 


| consider ‘even a bure subsistence’ as assured to 


them. Whut do I mean by bare subsistence ? 
[ don’t mean luxuries. I exclude even comforts. 
I mean that minimum of food, raiment, shelter, 
and practically the care which is essential to 
keep human life in its tenement of clay. The 
wolves of hunger prowl constantly round mil- 


. lions of doors in the land.” 


1)o our masters really imagine that the work- 


| ing class cun clo ought ele than practise economy 


now, a8 ever, particularly bearing in mind that 
capitalist statisticians admit a 34 per cent. in- 


, creuse in the cost of living? Ilowever, we have 
noticed during times past that things are vastly 


‘one-fourth of the men coming out were Germans, | 


wounded 

were stragyling out, apparently the greatest friends. 

It wasa fel 

of pain. 
Fhose who could walk were supporting those who 

‘could not. [ saw two Germans, wounded, the one 

in the head, the other in the arm, supporting between 


the wounded and our wounded | 


lowship bond of suffering, a brotherhood | 


them a Scottish soldier with a shrapnel wound in 


both thighs. -“Daily Mail,” ra.to.15. 


“Apparently the greatest friends. A fellowship | 


bond of suffering. 
had never realised that they ha 


" Yer, Say ome then they | 
had no quarrel, | 


perhaps never met before; but, alas, the trum- | 


pet-call had sounded, their masters had fallen 


-out and were going to settle their differences by | 
force of arms and they had been goaded to take | 


‘sides in the dispute. 
x Ok 


The increased rent campaign of a section of 
the musters serves a useful purpose in once 
again emphasizing the unique “oneness” of the 
nation in this its hour of suffering. In our 
perusal of the Press we notice that there is com- 
plete unanimity in this respect with the inter- 
national master class. So strong is the pressure 
‘in some parts that we find the wives of the men 


who are fighting “our” battles so filled with | 


righteous wrath and indignation that a deputa- 
tion, accompanied by thousands of women, 
waited upon the Glasgow Corporation to protest 
against increases of rent. We are told that they 
carried a banner with the inscription : 

Our husbands, sons, and brothers are fighting the 

Prussians of Germany ; we are fighting the Prussians 

of Partick.--- Daily Chronicle,” 8.10.25. 

Such pungent sarcasm as this was not allowed 
‘to go unnoticed and we find the matter raised 
in the House of Commons on the motion for 
adjournment, when a tnember stated that “this 
kind of thing (raising rent) is going to sow 
industrial discontent and unrest.” 

* *K 


A few days later in the columns of the same | 
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‘The Chinese children bought anc 


different with our bosses, as instance the follow- 
ing: 
THE LORD MAYOR'S MENU. 
Turtle Clear Turtle 
Fillets of Soles, Sauce Tartare 
Mousses Lobster 
Casseroles of Partridge 
” Barons of Beef 
Capons Bechamel 
Smoked Tongues 
Game Pies 
Orange Jellies 
Meringues 
Maids of Honour Princess Pastry 
Charlotte Russe 
Ices Dessert 
Wines. 
“Daily Express,” 1o.1t.15. 


We would suggest that practice is better than 
precept. ‘Tar Soout. 
TEES 


REMEMBER! 


Creams 


Surely we will remember. When the time 
Of reparation comes, as come it must, 
We will remember many an age and clime, 
Many a life down-trodden in the dust ; 
‘The Negroes bent and broken by the whip, 

I sold in sihese, 
The white girl held in prostitution’s grip, 
The white man free in nothing but in name. 
We will remember those who died in vain 
To quench a nation’s blood-thirst ; all the scorn, 
Indignities and insults that we bore. 
And you, our masters, you, our curse and bane, 
Shall bear a tithe of what we slaves have borne 


“re gladly you forget for evermore. 
F. J. W. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Euditorial Committee desire to impress | 


upon Comrades that it is advisable that literary 
contributions to the Party Organ should come 


; to hand before the issue for which they are in- Bt 
ublic, as after | have heen patriotic, but hear let the late Lord 


tended is in the hands of the 
that it is awkward to include other matter. 
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‘OUR ENEMY AT HOME.’ 


——— ee 


If the above-quoted phrase were mentioned to 
a Socialist in “peace” time or in war time his 
(or her) mind would immediately incline toward 
& consideration of the capitalist class. An anti- 
Socialist would obviously place a different con- 
struetion upon the phrase from that placed upon 
it by a Socialist. 

That this is so is appareut from « pamphlet, 
bearing the title: “Our Enemy at Home,” 
issued by the Anti-Socialist Union, and the 
authorship of which is claimed (or admitted) by 
a Mr. Cecil Shirley. ‘lhe cover is a colourable 
imitation of that now familiar eye-sore, khaki, 
and it bears twocrossed Union Jacks ona white 
background --the latter symbolical of purity, 
and the former of -- England, 

The pamphlet is ostensibly an exposure of 
Socialist activities during the present war, but 
the “Socialist” character of the activities 
exposed can well be measured when it is disco- 
vered that the sources of the majority of the 
extracts are given as “The Daily Herald,” “The 
Labour Leader,” ‘Ihe New Statesman,” and 
“Forward.” Some of these papers may be anti- 
war in character, but they do not thereby assume 
a Socialist aspect, just as hatred of pork does 
indicate an adherence to vegetarianism. Two 
extracts are given from the SooraList Sranparp, 
as a saving grace, presumably. 

The author's knowledge of and acquaintance 
with Socialism is admirably illustrated by the 
following gem, which appears on the title page : 

The Socialists demand that the State should pro- 
vide them with all the necessaries of life. 

Yet the Socialists are the least williny to help the 
State when its very existence is threatened. 

The Socialist idea of Patriotism seems to be to 
obtain as much as possible from the State, but to 
wive nothing. 

In view of this the person who induced Mr. 
Shirley to pose as a so erp against Social- 
ism has a heavy responsibility lying at his door. 
Much water has flowed under Westminster 
Bridge since Louis XIV remarked ‘The State : 
Iam the State’; but that the introduction of 
Socialism means the disappearance of the State 
is a truism for all who have taken the trouble 
to understand the meaning of the terms “State"’ 
and “Socialism.” From this it will be seen that 
to talk of Socialists demanding benefits FROM 
the State would be on a par with a demand that 
the “No Lights” order should be applied to the 
harvest moon. All that Socialists Saasa OF 
the State is its supersedence by Socialisin. 
Simply that and nothing more. 

The head and front of our offending seems to 
be that we have remained Socialists during the 
war. ‘Therein lies our crime. Had we fallen 
into line with the great political parties as re- 
gards the war, our peave-time transgressions 
could all have been Deciven: The pamplilet 
says (p. 26): “All honour to those Socialists 
who have put the claims of their country before 
those of their political doctrines.” Mr. Shirle 
has been at great pains to discover that kk 
is self-evident, namely, that Socialists are not 
patriotic. Dr. Johnson has laid it down that 
patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel, and 
it is to be hoped that diye ear lexicographer 
will not turn in his grave when I add that it is 
the firat refuge of a capitalist. 

At the outbreak of the war much was heard 
of the political truce and the united front, which 
front, incidentally, has been well laundered with 
the soft soap of orthodox politicians. This poli- 
tical truce resulted in the formation of the Coa- 
lition Government and merely means that the 
two political parties of employers have agreed 
to see the war through to a fitting conclusion, 
the time for and fitness of such conclusion to be 
adjudged by them. ‘Their one-time implied 
understanding has yielded place to an open and 
avowed coalition. The traitors and traflickers 
in dishonour of yesterday have become the pa- 
triots of to-day. It is still * Business as usual,” 
but no longer under the guise of “It is thé duty 
of the Opposition to oppose.” Mr. Shirley com- 
plains (p. 2U) that “Socialists advocate politics 
us usual.” Had we. as Socialists, decided to side 
with the Liberal or Tory patriots we would have 
reaped a harvest -and a whirlwind. We could 


Roberts speak. IT quote from hig “Message ta 





se nation” (1912). On page 43 he said : “The 
conditions amid which milhons of ger people 
are living appear to me to make it natural that 
they should not care a straw under what rule 
they may be called upon to dwell, and I can 
quite understand their want of patriotism.” 
- And again on pp. 44 and 45: “ Yet recent unim- 
peachable evidence makes it clear that, to tens 
of thousands of [:nglishmen engaged in daily 
toil, the call to ‘sacrifice’ themselves for their 
country must seem an insult to their reason ; 
for those conditions amid which they live make 
their lives already an unending sacrifice.” Thus 
the late Lord Robertg— a patriot whose integrity 
Mr. Shirley will not \uestion. It is the ‘‘unim- 
chable evidence" and the causes thereof that 
ave given ground to the Socialist attitude of 
which our pamphleteer complains, which give 
rise, in fact, to the whole Socialist propaganda. 
Remove them, and there will be no anti-Socialist 
complaints, for there will be no anti-Socialist to 
complain. 

The pamphlet gives two extracts from the 
Sociatist Staxparp, as follows: ‘The work- 
ing class is not in our masters’ schemes except 

‘to afford the latter riotous luxury and jn time 
of war, providing food for canyon” (July 1915) 
and “Havitig hO quarrel with the working class 
of any country, we extend to dtr fellow. workers 
of all lands the expression of “our goodwill and 
Socialist fraternity, and pledge ourselves to work 
for the overthrow of capitalism and the triumph 
of Socialism” Aicesmaber 1914). Of these ex- 
tructa, needless to say, we are unashbaumed. And 
strange though it may seem in the circumstances, 
both the quotations are verified at the sources 
given. . 

We are told (p. 26) : ‘But the opponents of 
Socialism can never forget what has been done 

and said by so many Socialists at a time when 
the country and tle Empire were struggling for 
their very existence,” and again (p. 28) “Pat- 
riots one and all will certainly 
remember what hus been said and written 
during these critical times by Our Enemy At 
Home.” This remembrance will serve its pur- 
pose (if it comes to pass), and it is as well that 
the extracts from our paper are recorded, for in 
the future we need to justify our attitude, not 
in the eyes of the capitalist class, but only in 
those of the working class. It is hoped that 
these foreshadowed memories will be active 
when the present awful holocaust has ended. 
And not only this, but those patriots who are 
to-day 80 smitten with war-fever may remembcr 
also what has been said by their present day 
friends. The promises made ; the attractions 
offered ; the glittering appeals ; the honourable 
thoughts : let these be remembered und con- 
trasted with the conditions which will then be 
experienced. 

Mr. Shirley goes into the questions of pre-war 
diplomacy, of opposition to recruiting, of Social- 
ists’ sneers at Belgium. He protests against 
jeering at the German atrocities, forgetful that 
the war is, in itself, one huge atrocity—-a neces- 
sary concomitant of that human bane called 
capitalism. Against the Sociulists he uses all 
those weapons that are to-day used by each sect 
against aft others because they do not see eye- 
to-eye on certain war transactions. Against the 
Socialists these weapons fail. The powder is 
wet or else the gun has a faulty bore. 

Our attitude, from a working-class stand- 
point, will bear the light of day and the test of 
time and truth. Were we to hang our heads in 
shame at what we have said and done our op 
nents would immediately be half-victorious. But 
we are not ashamed ; we glory in the fact that 
during one of the awe hies that 
has yet overwhelmed mankind, we have kept 
our heads—and our feet ; we have remained 
true to our principles. The war is not yet over, 
and our victory bas not yet come, but our present 
attitude augurs well for the future, and it fis 
the consciousness of this that disgruntles the 
capitalist Shirleys. 

Perhaps, after the war, one bright little ur- 
chin will approach our pompbleteer with the 
well-rehearsed question : ‘What did you do, 
Daddy, in the great war?” and Daddy, fillin 
his chest with pous ky might reply : “ 
wrote a pamphlet. I helped to crush ssian 
militarism by telling Socialists that which they 
already knew and convincing those who were 
never in doubt.” , 
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THE S.L.P, OF AMERICA 
AGAIN. 


The “Weekly People” (New York) returns in 
its issue of October 16th to the controversy 
which has been carried on recently in its pages 
and those of the Soctauist Sraxparp. Things 
are in a bad way, however, with the “Weekly 
People,” as is evidenced by the fact that it is 
forced to strain every nerve to keep its readers 
amused in order to hide the fact that it has no- 
thing more to contribute to the discussion. It is 
humour of the first water, of course, to depict 
the “S.S.” as a band indulging “itself in the 
sport of furnishing the ‘music’” which it told 
the Socialist Labour Party of America it would 
have to face sooner or lene: That humour, 
however, is only the grimaces our antagonist is 
indulging in in the hope of detracting attention 
from the sorry figure it is dancing to the music 
supplied. : 

' may be remembered that in our September 
issue we took from the S.L.P. “Address to the 
Affiliated Parties of the International Socialist 
Bureau,” the following : 

Besides, we believe that after the war is over the 
political conditions will be so adjusted as to compel 
the European comrades to give their undivided 
attention to the question of industrial unionism. 


and that we adduced this as disproving our op- 


ponents’ claim that their Address made ‘‘NO | 


uttempt to keep the workers from turning their 
eyes to class-conscious political action.” Of 
course, they don’t like to have this brought 
up against them. This unfortunate utterance, 
which urises out of their rock-bottom contempt 
for SOCIALIST political action, they think we 
should have been blind to. That it appeared 
in un Address issued by the Executive of the 
S.L.P. to the International Movement is nothing. 
It should be ignored, regarded as a meaningless 
vupouring— or if it was referred toat all it should 


have been accompanied by its context with | 


epee! annotation making clear that. though 
t 


e uuthors of the Address said in this = 
uTO- | 
pean comrades would have to abandon. political | 


that they thought that after the war the 


action (“give their undivided attention to the 
question of industrial unionism”’), other parts 


of their Address indicated that they didn't think | 
anything of the kind. If we had only done that | 
we should have produced harmony that our ! 
opponents would have been delighted to dance | 
to. Also it would have saved them the trouble | 


of playing that dreamy waltz themselves. 


or this is all they have been able to achieve. | 


The statement in the Address that its authors | 


thought that after the war political conditions 


will be so adjusted as to compel the European | 


comrades to give their undivided attention to 


the question of industrial unionism is plain | 


enough for anything. How this is to come 
about might be open to astonishing explanation, 
it is true, but no explanation that «loes not de- 
molish the stutement can affect its definite pro- 


nouncement that its authors think that after the | ] 
| of Government ard instantly abandon it. 


war the European comrades would be compelled 
to give their UNDIVIDED attention to the 
question of industrial unionism. The statement 
does not depend on its context. To insist on 
the context is simply to whine to be allowed to 
drop the statement out. 

Now it is clear that the same adjustment of 
“political conditions” that the 8.L.P. Executive 
conceive of as compelling ‘‘the European com- 
rades to give their UNDIVIDED attention to 
the question of industrial unionism” must per- 
force compel them to cease bestowing any of that 
attention upon political action. No appeal to 
the “context” can alter this fact, nor can any 
sarcastic references to ‘‘ ingenious logic-choppers 
who are more concerned with the twisting awry 
of words and the fitting together of phrases toa 
syllogistic subtlety than er are in gathering 
the meaning or extracting the essence of an ar- 
gument or declaration.” There is a rich roll 
in all that, but it is so’ familiar. The illogical 
cornered usually raise the cry, “logic-choppers.” 
But if there is any other “meaning or essence” 
in the declaration than that which we have 
found, why do not our_opponents ‘‘extract” it 
for us? ¢ 

They do not because at the very bottom they 
do not believe in the vital necessity for political 
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action. In spite of the reiteration of the demand 
for political organisation this note of disbelief in 
the. essential need for political action rune 
through the Address. The vagueness of this 
document makes it dif! cult 4o illustrate this by 
extracts (which also have the disadvantage of 
leaving behind a “context”), but the atmos- 
phere of the Address has been translated in an 
answer to a correspondent in the ‘“ Weekly 
People” of Sept. 4th. in which it is said : 


If the Socialist forces of Europe had been indus- 
trially organised, and when we say “industrially 
organised" we mean revolutionarily industrially 
organised, they could with their present numbers 
aa THE OUTBREAK OF THE 


Thereit is, plain enough. In'spite of the fact that 
the S.L.I’. recogniees that the “European com- 
rades” are “so enmeshed in bourgeois politica” 
that they have lost sight of Socialism—-in other 
words, they are politically rotten— yet there is 
no single word in the reply to their corres- 

ndent to indicate that that political rottenness 
is even a factor in the failure of the Internationa} 
in the face of the crisis of August 1914. This 
contempt for the political weapon, prevailing 
in the Address, belies all our opponents’ mouth- 
ings about being “committed to class-conscioug 
political action.” 

The fact is the S.L.P. have not grasped the 
true aim of Socialist political action—the real’ 
value of the political weapon. De Leon never 
grasped them, and those who still preach his 
absurdities, being mentally bound by the legacy 
of shallow thought he bestowed upon them have 
no glimmering conception of the true function 
of the political weapon in Socialist hands. 

On the 10th July, 1905, Daniel De Leon deli- 
vered an address at Union ‘Temple, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. This address was published by the 
Socialist Labour Party of America under the 
title: “The Preamble of the Industrial Workers 
of the World.” On pp. 36-7 of that publication 
De Leon is reported as saying : 

The bourgeois shell in which the Social Revolu- 
tion must partly shape its course dictates the setting 
up of a body that shall contest the possession of the 
political Robber Burg by the Capitalist Class. The 
reason for such initial tactics also dictates their 
ultimate goal THE RAZING WITH THE 
GROUND THE ROBBER BURG OF CAPITA- 
LIST TYRANNY. The shops, the yards, the mills, 
in short, the mechanical establishments of produc- 
tion, now in the hands of the Capitalist Class- they 
are all to be “taken,” not for the purpose of being 
destroyed, but for the purpose of being “held”; . 
‘ It is exactly the reverse with the “political 

ower.” That is to be taken for the purpose of 

ABOLISHING IT. Suppose that at some 

election the class-conscious political arm of Labor 

were to sweep the field ; suppose the sweeping were 
done in such a land-slide fashion that . . from 

President down to Congress and the rest of the poli- 

tical redoubts of the capitalist political Robber 

Burg, our candidates were installed ;- suppose that, 

what would there be for them todo? What should 

there be for them todo? Simply TO ADJOURN 

THEMSELVES, ON THE SPOT, SINE DIE. 


| That is the conception De Leon had of the end 


of political conquest. His idea of “razing with 
the ground the robber burg of capitalist 
tyranny” was simply to capture the machinery 
His 
idea of a b pcan organisation was a body so 
hide-bound that it could have no consciousness 
outside politics. It could not know that its eco- 
nomic counterpart purposed “taking and hold- 
ing” the “plants of production and distribu- 
tion,” therefore it could not continue to hold the 
“robber burg of capitalist tyranny,” in order that 
it might control the armed forces that the capi- 
talists have provided against any attempt to take 
and hold their property. No, that (says De Leon) 
“would be usurpation.” The elected represen- 
tatives could only “adjourn themselves sine die.” 
They could not even stop to take away the 
policeman’s baton and disband the armed forces, 
te make things easier for the economic arm in 
its task of taking and holding. 

Where such a conception as this exists of the 
political triumph how can there be any funda- 
mental belief in the essential necessity for 
political action— or any respect for it? the 
political triumph means no more than the cap- 
ture of the enemy’s guns and the immediate 
abandonment of them to the enemy again, then 
we also should say to blazes with political effort. 
If the — triumph would still leave the 
armed forces and other instruments of oppres- 
sion in the capitalist control, then we also might: 
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pass as near enough the S.L.P. dictum that the 
“economic organisation fis! the only 
conceivable force with which to back up the 
ballot” --which wouldn't then be worth backing 


tical conquest than the S.L.P. imagine, then we 


should have to find a sole reason for political | 
endeavour in De Leon's ingenious argument | 


that the institution of the suffrage “is so bred 
in the bones of the people that . 
is the idea of expecting to conduct a great 
Movement, whose pilpabie aim is a Socialist 
Revolution, to the slogon of ‘Abstinence from 
the Ballot-hox.’” 

But we have other views regarding the poli- 


harbouring even a thought of such shallow and 


. . chimerical | 


| 





THE SUOIALIST STANDARD. 


The S.L.P., then, applauded those tactics of 
the German Social Democratic Party which led 
to the latter “becoming so enmeshed in bour- 


geois politics that they haveapparently lost sighit, 
up If nothing more was to be gained by poli. | ¢ : a aga, 


for the moment at least, of the ultimate goal of 
the Socialist movement.” They praised that 
“enlightened conduct” which culminated in 
the vote of credit for the war. In face of that 
endorsement of action which has had go sad a re- 
sult one might expect a little caution in replying 
to the question whether the actions of such 
people can he Socialist action. If they maintain 
it, indeed! Let them deny that they maintain 


| it and they are up a tree ; let them admit it and 
. t i _ they concede the point. 
tical weapon—views which prevent us from | 


cynical expediency, the mere expression of which | 


reveals 2 contempt for the true function of S~ 
cialist political action which five the lie to our 
‘oppcnents’ claim to political integrity. 

ut there is more music to come on this phase 
of the discussion. The report of the First Con- 
vention of the Industrial Workers of the World 
quotes (p. 226) De Leon as saying : 


The situation in America establishes 


And we are here up against the whole crux 
of the matter, which is that it is this building 
of the political organisation on an unsound 


| basis and with unsound material, the following 


the fact that the “taking and the holding " of the | 


things that labor needs to be free can never depend 


clear in the American situation it is this : 


any individual is elected to office upon a revolution- | 


ary ballot, that individual is a suspicious character. 
(Applause.) Whoever is returned elected on a pro- 

m of labour emancipation ; whoever is allowed 
to be filtered through by the political inspectors of 
the capitalist class; that man is a carefully selected 


tool, a traitor to the working people, selected by the | 


capitalist class. (Applause.) 
These well-applauded but dismal sentiments 


lead to the logical conclusion that political en- | 


deavour is futile. Surely, in face of such a 
hopeless situation the only sensible thing to do 


is to foreclose on the political organisation and | 


have done with it. Any talk of dismantling the 

‘eapitalist ** political Robber Burg.” if this is the 

— is sheer rainbow-chewing. 
o 


passage we are accused of having torn from its 
context, ani! justifies our reading of it. For if, 
as the S.L.P. Acidress tells us, the “country that 
is more developed industrially {America} only 
shows to the less developed the image of its own 


future,” then when the political situation de- | Social 
| Britain, have all acted uader the same specious 


scribed by Ie Leon as existing in America, 
develops in Europe, the “!uropean comrades” 
will probably be forced into the non-political 


lines of action prophesied for them by the | 
S.L.P. That, however, only substantiates what 
we said, that the \ddress was a deliberate at- | 


tempt to prevent the workers from turning their 
eyes to class-conscious political action. 

Now for another point. We challenged our 
opponents upon their implication that the action 
of those who “have hecome so enmeshed in 
bourgeois politics that they have lost sight of 
the ultimate goal of the Socialist Movement” 
can he Socialist action. “Ila,” laughs the 
“Weekly People,” “how the challenge rings . . 
calling upon us to prove if we maintain it— 
that the action of those” and so on. If they 
maintain it! What caution! To confirm our 
view of the matter we quote the Address as 
follows : 


We recognise the fact that the Socialists of Europe 
have been confronted with many problems which 
had to be solved before the real issue, Socialism ver- 
sus Capitalism, could be decided. These problems 
have been largely of a political nature. Politically, 
Europe as a whole is far behind the United States. 
Here the issue is clip and clear, Socialism versus 
full-grown Capitalism. Not so in rigs a There 
large remnants of feudalism remained, blocking the 
path of Socialist revolutionary progress, and the at- 
tention of the European comrades has therefore been 
given almost exclusively to these problems, with the 
result that they have become so enmeshed in bour- 

eois politics that they have aupereney lost sight, 
for the moment at least, of the ultimate goal of the 
Socialist movement. 
And now this from the “ Weekly People” of 
Dec. 12, 1908 : 

The enlightened conduct of the German Social 
Democracy will be misunderstood only by the pure 
and simple Socialist politician of America. For the 
identical reason that the German Social Democracy 
deserves applause for temporarily on.aeray es So- 
cialist work and assisting the bourgeois Radicals, 
such a policy in America deserves condemnation 
only. . . . Asan applauder of the German So- 
cial Democracy, the S.L.P. of America rejects, for 
America, the tactics that German conditions demand. 
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It does, | 
wever, throw an illuminating ray over that | 





of that corrupt and rotten path of political op 
portunism so vigorously applauded by the S.L.P., 
which is responsible for the failure of the Inter- 
national in the present crisis (and that failure is 
not that it did not prevent the war [which was 
‘ bevond its power in any event], but that it did 

not maintain the Socialist position). 
As we have said, it was in order to hide this 


X.. epend result of the political ohscurantism they had 
‘upon a political party. (Applause.) If <n = | 
at if | 


poi Se and to turn the workers from the 
itical means to industrial unionism that the 


S.L.P. Address was issued. It is clear that the 


| §.L.P. could bardly denounce conduct they had 


themselves applauded — and practised. In 1!W)7 


_ the mine-owners in Goldfield issued scrip, and 


it as payment for wages. This led the “ Week 

People” (Dec. 21, 1907) to issue a touching, 
cap-in-hand “Open Letter’ to the “Robber 
Burg of capitalist tyranny” in America (Con- 


demanded that their wage-workers should sh 
y 


| gress) identifying the interest of the occupants 


of that “Robber Burg” and the workers in the 
following words : 


An issue has arisen in which Labor and intelligent 
Capital, Capitalists (if intelligent) and Socialists 
alike have a common cause THE CAUSE OF 
AVERTING SOCIAL CALAMITY. 

That is how they ‘reject, for America, the 
tactics German conditions demand.”’ 
Now then, let us see where this brings us out. 


| Theso called Socialists of Germany, the xo-calle: 


Socialists of France, the so-called Socialists of 


plea as the S.1..P. The threat of the “foreign 
foe’’ was in their idea a threat of “social cala- 
mity,” and like the S.L.P., they made “common 
cause”’ with the capitalists to avert it. ‘Thus the 
American pseudo-Socialists who say that the 
“capitalists and the Socialists alike have a com- 
mon cause the cause of averting social cala- 
mity,” and the pseudo-Socialists of Europe who 
say (as the (‘erman “Socialists” are reported to 
have told their Belgian comrades at the Maison 
du Peuple in Brussels) ‘‘as the development of 
the proletariat was bound up with the develop- 
ment and economic prosperity of the nation, 


(ierman Socialists were bound to side with the ' 


Government,” are tarred with the same brush, 
and may be feathered with the same feathers. 
Which is why the S.L.P. still claim that those 


in Europe who have lost sight of Socialism are | 


“still the Socialist movement of Europe.” 

There are one or two other points in our oppo- 
nents’ latest screed which may be dealt with at 
a future date ; but meanwhile, would the 8.1..P. 
aes like to confirm and explain that 
champion idiocy propounded in the Address 
that industrial unionism is the embryo, the un- 
developed fcrm of future society? Or has he 
not the courage ? A. E 


k 
a WU, 


When Seddon, as president of the T.U. Con- 
gress, addressed the delegates, the Press scribes 
showered unstinted praise upon him for a more 
than usually “brilliant” speech. But listen to 
this, from a contemporary : 

The Chairman's address, capital in itself, was 
marred by the fact that printed copies of it had been 


circulated to the delegates beforehand. It might as 
well have been taken as read ! 


Dear! Dear! How very distressful! For the 
brilliant assembly had not only the pain of read- 
ing it, but a second dose in the reciting of it by 
the writer. Still, they deserve all they get. 

B. B. B. 


.then it appears they've all got married. 
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WORDS TO THE WISE. 


Men are running short~ save the kids! 


* 
» t * 


Capitalism is no longer a system, it’s a bloody 
mess. 
* * + 
Socialism, therefore, is not a mere theory, it’s 
a necessity. 
* * * 
In short, Socialism is not a dream. thoug 
sas ; : . S 
capitalism is a nightmare. 
* ° * 


To do nothing to end it is to maintain thi 
regime of murder and robbery, 
* « * 


Socialism, said the holy friar, will destroy 
civilisation ; well! what is capitalism doing ? 
* * * 
Churchill has gone to the front. Now perhaps 
we shall soon bear of the Germans being gassed. 
ca * * 


There is one certain remedy for Socialism, 
sitid the statesman, and that is war' But will 
capitalism survive it ? 

* * * 

Bill Nye said: “It is the duty of the great 
orator to howl for war, and then hold some other 
man’s coat while he fights.” lhe orators are 
not tired yet. 

* * * 

The workingman who votes for and cham- 
pions the class that robs him is like the ill-treated 
cur that licks the hand that thrashed it. 

* * * 


Oh ves!) The boss and bis workers are part- 
ners. They do everything aul he vets every- 
thing. They do the work an he doex them. 

* * * 

A lesson in Eugenics 
Lady : —-Have you any experience of children ? 
Woman : - -No, Ma'am, I've always worked in the 

hest families. 

* « +4 

The “Daily Mail” saya “Single Men First.” 
It wants cheap evldiers, but that's not all. It 
was stated during the South African War that 
the “Mail” was staffel by otlice boys Since 
Hence 
the noble offer of the single men first. It recalls 
what Artemus Ward wrote to King Edward : 
“I have already given two cousins to the war, 
and [ stand ready to sacrifice my wife's brother 
ruther'n not see the enemy krusht. And if wuse 
comes to wuss, I'll shed every drop of blood my 
able-bodied relations has got to prosekoot the 
the war.” 

* * * 

It was pay-day and the wage-slave crawled 
into the pay-olfice of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company. A shiver ran down his back as hia 
eye fell on the “writing on the wall” 


“ONLY SEVENTEEN MORE DAYS! 
GO! DONT BE PUSHED! 

“Its come at larst'” he gasped. staggering 
forward to meet his fate. * ‘This means the anck 
-and another bloomin’ volunteer.” 

A minute later the wage-slave was being 
carrie] out on a atretcher. 


“Tt wasa't the poster as did it, Maryann,” the 
e-slave was explaining. ‘‘ But arter readin’ 
‘only seventeen more days, go, don’t be pusher! '* 
and then ter find, insteader bein’ pushed they'd 
iven usall a bob-a-week rise- and without arst- 
in’, rekerlec ; without arstin’ - that’s what done 
it. That's the third without ever bein’ arst. 
Lumme, they don't arf luvus these days, they 

don’t, not arf!" 

The Ncacker. 


STOCKPORT. 
Will those sympathising witn our principles 
living in or around Stock port communicate with 


TOM SALA, 48 MAYFIELD GROVE, 
REDDISH LANE, HORTON, 


from whom all particulars as to joining etc. can 
be obtained. 
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EA 
HEAD OFFICE: 
192, Gears Inn Roap, Lon 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 
BAT fERSEA—All communications to A. Jones, 3 
Mathew St., Latchmere St., Battersea, S.W. 


BIRMINGHAM. E. Jesper, Secy., 74, Murdockerd., 
Handsworth, Birmingham. Israrch meets at 
Coffee House, Spiceal-st., Bull Ring, 8 p.m. 
rst & 3rd Mondays. 

CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Executive Committee. Applications should | 
be sent to the General Secretary. 

EA3T HAM.—Communications to Sec., at Hartlev- 
Ave. School, Wakefield-st., where Branch | 
meets alternate Tuesdays at 8.30 p.m. 

EAST LONDON. A. Jacobs, Sec. ,78 Eric-st., Mile 
End, where branch meets 1st and 3rd Mons. 

EDMO VNTON.—C. D. Waller, Sec., 2 Tower-gardens, | 
Wood Green. Branch meets every Saturday, 

.30 at the Orphanage Schools, Church-street, | 
roc Edmonton. 

FULHAM & CHELSEA.—All communications to W. 
Long, 13 Lambrook Terrace, Fulham, S.W. 
Branch meets every Friday at 8 p.m. at 295 
Wandsworth Bridge-rd. 

GRAVESEND.—Secry. ¢ 0 2 Milton-rd., Gravesend. | 

ILFORD.—“ Secretary,” 119 Second Avenue, Manor | 
Park. Branch meets alternate Sundays 
at 330. p.m. at Empire Cafe, 13 Ilford Lane. 

(SLINGTON.--Communications to Secretary, 144, 
Seven Sisters-road, Holloway, N., where 
Branch meets 1st and 3rd Wednesdays at 8.30. 

KILBURN.—Sec., c/o F. R. Edwards, 319 West End-la. 
W. Branch meets Thursday evenings at 8.30 
104 Malvern-rd., W. Kilburn. 

MANCHESTER,—B. Cheshire, Sec., 10 Tempest-st., 
Ardwick, M’chester. Branch meets Lockhart’s 
Cafe, opposite the ‘ Palace,” Oxford Street, 
and and 4th Wcds. at 8. Public invited. 

MARYLEBONE. Branch meets ist & 3rd Sats. at | 
7-30, at 82 Lisson-grove, W. Communica- 
tions to Sec. at above address 

N. KENSINGTON. T. Hewson, Sec., 119 Tavistock 
Crefcent. Branch meets Mon. at 8, at above 
address in basement. 

NOTTINGH AM.—Communs. to Sec., 453 Meadow-le., 
Nottingham. Branch mects 1st & 3rd Suns. 
at 11.30, at 20 Radcliffe St., Meadows. 

PADDINGTON.—Communications to Secy., J. W. 
Cheeseman, 189, Portnall-rd., Maida Hill, W. 
Branch meets Thurs., 8.30 p.m. at 185 Portnall 
Road, Maida Hill. 

PECKHAM.—Branch meets 1st & 3rd Sundays at 
8.80 a.m.at Elkingtons, 34 Peckham Rye. Dis- 
cussion after. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to J. Bird, , 
28 Cnristchurch-rd., Southend-on-Sea Branch 
meets altn. Sundays 10.30 a.m. at “ Liberta,” | 
6, Herm.tage-rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—AIll communications to 
Secretary, at 10a, Farleigh-rd., whereBranch | 
meets every Monday, 8.15. 

TOOTING.—All communications to Secretary., 127 
Upper Tooting Rd., where{Branch meets on 

ednesdays at 8.80. | 

TOTTENHAM.—Communications to the Sec., 224, | 
High-rd., Tottenham, where Branch meets | 
ev Monday at 8. Rooms open every 
evening. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—D..G. Lloyd, Sec., 48, Badlis-rd 
Walthamstow. Branch meets every Monday 
at 8.30 at the Workman's Hall 84, Highest. 

WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Sec., 107 Kensington-ave, . 
Branch meets Wednesdays 7.30 p.m. at John- | 
son's, 112 High-st- Public discussion at 8.45. | 

WEST HAM.—All communications to Secretary at | 
Boleyn Dining Rooms, 459, Green St., Upton 
Park, where Branch meets alternate Mondays | 
at 7.80. 

WOOD GREEN.—C. Revelle, Secy., 53 Maidstone 
Rd. New Southgate. From Jan. 11 Branch meet 
alternate Mondays at 8.80, at School Hall, 
Brook-rd., Wood Green. 
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THE POTTERIES. | 
All sympathisers with the Party living in 
or about Stoke, Fenton, Hanley, Crewe, and | 
Newcastle-under- Lyme should communicate 
th 
“@. BANHAM, 
22 FLORENCE STREET, 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, 
for iculars as to joining, etc... 
The “ Bocialist Standard and all other Party 
literature may also be bad from the above. 


| 
| 
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THE svCIALIST STANDAKD. 


| _ SECOND EDITION. 


The Party's pronouncement on this 
| interesting subject 
wniasindenseairtinoient 

| This new edition of this useful work is 


| enlarged to 48 pages, and con- 
tains a preface. 


1}d. 


| Post Free 


~ From Handicratt 
to Capitalism, 


By Kast Kaotssy. 
POST FREE 


THE WORKING CLASS, 
By Kart Kavrtsry. 
" 1}d- 


Post Free - - - - 


hd | 


SOCIALISM & RELIGION. | 


| 
| 


| THE SOCIALIST PARTY of 





The CAPITALIST CLASS, | 


By Kar. Kaortsry, 


Post Free 14d. 


SOCIALISM, UTOPIAN & SCIENTIFIC, 
By F. Encets. 


Price 6d. Post Free 7d. 


ART LABOUR, AND SOCIALISM, 
By Wutiam Morris. 


Post Free : - - 13d 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 


“THE SOCIALIST STANDARD.” | 


THE “SOCIALIST STANDARD” CAN BE 
HAD BOUND AS FOLLOWS: 


1 year 28. 6d. 4 years 7s. Od. 
2 years 4s. Od. 5 years 8s. Od. 
3 years 5s. 6d. 6 years 9s. 6d. 


Prices do not include Postage. 


N.B.— The issues rom Sept. 1904 to August 
1907 are out of print. 


price 1d. each. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


“ Weekly People” (New York). 

“ British Columbia Federationist” (Vanc' ver). 
“ Freedom” (London). 

“Cotton’s Weekly.” (Canada.) 

“* Appeal to Reason.’ (Kansas ) 
“Taternational Socialist” (Sydney). 

“ Western Clarion” (Vancouver). 
“Socialist” (Melbourne). 
“Washington Socialist” (Washington). 
“New Age” (Buffalo, N.Y.) 
“Industrial Union News” (Detroit). 


“ SOCIALISM 


versus 


TARIFF REFORM.” 


BEING A REPORT OF 


A DEBATE 


BETWEEN 
J. FITZGERALD, representing S.P.G.B 
fax, . : 
Mr? SAMUEL. !ISAMUELS, ‘prospective 
onservative candidate for Wandsworth. 


Post free... re ror a 14d 
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| THE SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own. 
ership and democratic control of the 
means and instruments for producing 


' and distributing wealth by and in the 
| interest of the whole community 


Declaration of Principles 


Great 
Britain 
HOLDS -- 

TuatT society as at present constituted is. 
based upon the ownersl:ip of the means of living 
(t.e., land, factories, railways, ete.) by the 
capitalist or master class. and the consequent 
enslavement of the working class, by whose 
labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an 
antagonism of interests, manifesting itself as 
a class struggle, between those who possess 
but do net produce and those who produce but. 
do not. possess, 

That this antagonisir can be abolished only- 
by the emancipation of the working class from 
the domination of the master class, by the con- 
version into the common property of society of 
the means of production and distribution, and 
‘heir democratic control by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the- 
working class is the last class to achieve ite- 
freedom, the emancipation of the working class 
will involve the emancipation of all mankind, 
without aistinction of race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, includ-- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 


, conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of. 


' 
} 


the wealth taken from the workers, the working 
class must organise consciously and _ politically 
for the conquest of the powers of government,. 
national and local, in order that this machinery, 


: including these forces, may be converted from 


an instrument of oppression into the agent of 
emancipation and the overthrow of privilege. 


; aristocratic and plutocratic. 
Single copies from Septembex 1907 can be had, ocratic and plutocratic 


That as all political parties are but the ex- 
pression of class interests, and as the interest of 


; the working class is diametrically opposed. to: 


the interests of all sections of the master class, 
the party seeking working-class emancipation 


| must be hostile to every other party. 


The Sociarist Party of (reat Britain, there- 


fore, enters the field of political action deter- 


them of the fruits of 


| branch or at 


mined to wage war against all other political 
parties, whether alleged labour or avowedly 
capitalist, and calls upon the members of the 
working class of this country to muster under 
its banner to the end that a speedy termination 
may be wrought to the — which deprives 

eir labour, and that 
poverty may give place to comfort, privilege to. 
equality, and slavery to freedom. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


—'n: 


I'bose agreeing with the above principles and 
desiring enrolment in the Party, should apply 
for membership form to secretary of nearest 
ead Office. 


MANIFESTO 


OF THE 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Fifth Edition with preface. 


Explains the Party’s position toward the 
S.D.P., I.L.P., Fabian Society, Trade; 
| Unions, S.L.P., etc 
| 
Post free 14d. 


er copy from the S.P.G.B, 
193, Grays 


“road, London, W.C 
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